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PREFACE 


THE Editors wish it to be understood that they will 


not consider themselves responsible for facts alleged 


or arguments advanced by contributors to Hermathena. 
They will accept any communication which shall 
seem to them. interesting and useful, though they 
may not adopt all the views put forward in it. They 
do not, of course, mean that they will publish articles 
which they think radically vicious as to method, or 
the object of which is to dispute conclusions scientifi- 
cally established, and now received by all competent 
inquirers. But they will not consider it a sufficient 
reason for rejecting a communication otherwise valuable, 
that the author, in handling his subject, introduces 
isolated statements which sound Science does not 


2 justify. 
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iv PREFACE. 


The Journal will be published annually, under the 


management of the following Committee :— 


Joun K. INGRAM, LL.D., Professor of Greek. 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, A.M. | 
J. P. MAHAFFy, A.M., Professor of Ancient History. 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, A.M., Professor of Latin. 


Communications may be addressed to R. Y. TyYR- 


RELL, EsQ., 38, Trinity College, or to any of the 


Committee. 
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HERMATHENA. 


STRICTURES ON MR. LUARD’S EDITION OF A FRENCH 
POEM ON THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE CONFES- 
SOR." By Rospert ATKINSON, LL. D,, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dublin. 


T is well enough known that our language has derived 

a considerable portion of its vocabulary from a Norman 
source; but as yet, at least, very little use has been made 
of this fact in any really scientific, or even methodic 
fashion. In aspasmodic way, indeed, reference is occasion- 
ally made by well-meaning lexicographers to a presumed 
intermediate form of Old French, which they either postu- 
late altogether, or else accept on totally insufficient evidence. 
There seems, for example, no reason to doubt that many 
of the ordinary dictionary-makers would receive any Bur- 
gundian or Picard form of the langue d’Oil, or even Pro- 
vencgal or Catalan forms in case of need (not to go farther 
a-field) as ample justification for any linguistic freak of 
etymology. Even when the actual origin of the word is 
stated, it is put in so clumsy a manner at times, that the 
student had better be without the information. Ex. gr. I 
take at random from by no means the worst of the lately 


* Master of the Rolls Series. 
No.l. 5] B 
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published English Dictionaries, ‘Chambers’ Etymological’ 
(1867), the following specimens :'— 

“<Poor’ ... [Old E. poore, povere ; Fr. pauvre; L. pauper, 
akin to paucus, few].” 

Now, one naturally asks, where is the point in inserting 
F. pauvre? why not put in the Ital. Aovero, the Spanish 
pobre, &c., &c. ? No doubt the idea that glimmered before the 
lexicographer was that foor came through the French some- 
how, so it might be as well to insert the French form. 
Yes, certainly, ¢ie French form, i.e. the Norman-French 
form, which is fowre, whence directly our word, the stages 
being Jauper, povere, povre, poure, poor. It is evident that 
the introduction of the Mod. Fr. form is altogether an ob- 
stacle to a right understanding of the process. 


Again. ‘“‘Portcullis,’ a sliding door, &c.,[Fr. forte, and 
coultsse, from couler, L. colo, to filter].” 


The inference likely to be drawn from this statement is 
that portcullis is a modern French word,—which it certainly 
is not. An example will show the use ofthe word in O. F., 
cf. Bertrand du Guesclin in 1. 21447, speaking ofa palace :— 


Mais cretel n’i ara ne nul fossez par- But there shall be no battlement nor 
fons deep moat 
Ne forte couléice pour les deffencions. Nor sliding-door for the defences. 


Couléice meant, in O. F., sliding, slipping [Lat. colati- 
cius from célo]. 

Again. ‘“* Riot,’ to brawl, &c. [Fr. rioter, Bret. riofa ; 
Gael. vaozt, shameless mirth ].” 

Iam inclined to think the lexicographer would be 
astonished if he looked in a good French dictionary, to see 
what the meaning of the word rzoéer really is in Mod. Fr. 

The O. F. has the word in its present English signifi- 
cation. Might one ask, in passing, what on earth the 
Keltic forms are inserted for? 

Further; there are a great many words for which an 


' I give only the Etymology, of course. 
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English derivation is either given, or left to be inferred, 
which belong altogether to the O. F. 

E. gr. “*‘ Foreclose,’' to close before something can get 
in,” &c. 

Now, foreclose is meant here to be derived from fore 
= before and close, with the former of which it has nothing 
todo. Itis the O. F. for-clos, fors-clos [Lat. forts clausus] 
shut out. The following remark of Voltaire, quoted by 
Burguy, Gram. II., p. 128, will explain the word better :—— 
“On arrive aux portes d’une ville fermée, on est quoi?... 
Nous n’avons plus de mot pour exprimer cette situation. 
Nos péres disaient forclos ; ce mot trés-expressif n’est de- 
meuré qu’au barreau ; c’est dommage.” 

Sometimes, again, a special form is quoted which is 
either incorrect, or not to the purpose, or both. Ex. gr. 
““« Power,’ rule, &c. [Norm. fovaire, povare; Lat. posse, contr. of 
potesse—fovts, able (akin to Sanskrit Jazz, ruler)—fa, to rule, 
and esse, to be].” 

Now the more simple Norman form, and that with 
which our English word is immediately connected, is the 
dissyllable focr, from the Romance form fo/ere. 

These few instances will suffice to show the perfunctory 
manner in which the etymological study of our language 
has been carried on in this direction. But surely sufficient 
advance has been made in the comparative study of lan- 
guages to admit of a removal of similar time-honoured 
forms, which are now mere absurdities. The interest and 
utility of a careful investigation of the Norman-French, 
which was current so long in England, could hardly be over- 
rated, and there is, perhaps, room for astonishment that 
no scholar has taken in hands a subject so virgin, and so 
likely to afford arich harvest of positive and appreciable gain. 


* This popular etymology isinterest- current as a sound etymology for 
ing enough, but very objectionable. yégupa. So Paley, in his notes to the 
The classic languages are still subjected | Choéphore 87, on davdoi, says, ‘the 
to the process. I doubt whether the word is probably from $a, and tAn” ! 
old y@ é’ bdwp would not still pass It really is = da(e)uddg, from sagic. 
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As counterplea, the lexicographers may not unnaturally 
allege that they are pretty much at the mercy of the 
special students of the French in its old form, and must 
accept such material as is at hand. And certainly the 
glossaries extant in English in reference to O. F. are 
miserably deficient. I am not intending to deny that often 
enough Frenchmen themselves have failed in their expla- 
nation of the old language, but English editions of Old 
French are generally very far behind the wants of the 
time. The fact is, it seems hardly to be realized that 
Old French needs a prolonged and sfecza/ study before it can 
be understood properly. It may be stated, in the most 
unqualified terms possible, that Old French, in its various 
dialects, is not to be read either by the light of nature or 
by the simple knowledge of Modern French (no matter 
how perfect the knowledge of the latter be, and it usually 
is very zmperfect) ; but that a complete course of special 
study will have to be undergone before the requisite mas- 
tery is attained, as separately as if the language had been 
Kamtschatkan or Chinese. And this, in case of an intend- 
ing Editor of O. F. texts, on peril of no less penalty, in the 
absence of such special study, than the liability to commit 
errors of the kind which it is the object of this paper to 
combat and expose. 

But if the glossaries on the subject are so imperfect, the 
published texts, from which glossarial material might be 
gathered, are mostly untrustworthy. In one point of view, 
it is intelligible that it should be so. Many texts have 
been hastily edited, from a desire to give the historical stu- 
dent access to documents, which would otherwise be unavail- 
able for use. But it may be conjectured what fate was in 
store for Old French MSS., when even the MSS. of our own 
mother tongue have been, until very lately, so dreadfully 
maltreated. The complaints of Germans against certain 
editors of Anglo-Saxon works are well-known (Grimm, 
Deutsche Gram., p. 186, edit. 1870). In fact, it is only 
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since 1870' that any grammar has been published in Eng- 
lish which showed that the author had a just conception of 
the structure of the Anglo-Saxon language, and its relation 
to the remaining Teutonic family. (Of the grammars of 
the more important Teutonic languages, linguistically 
speaking, such as Gothic, Icelandic,’ &c., the greater por- 
tion extant are very unsatisfactory. For instance, Mr. 
Skeat, in his convenient little Mzso-Gothic glossary, has 
appended a sketch of Gothic grammar, which is a poor 
production, even as a sketch. The competent reader may 
judge what a “ valde deflendus hiatus” there is somewhere, 
from the following remarks of Mr. Skeat, p. 288, viz. :— 
“To au we may give the sound of aw in law [!]; to az that 
of long z in ‘pride,’ but somewhat broader.” Mr. Skeat 
has evidently therefore (or had) not the remotest conception 
of the absolutely different function of the wo diphthongs, 
viz., at and ai, du and au; and, in any case, to give au the 
sound of aw in law, was utterly incorrect.) 

Old French MSS., therefore, had not much better 
chance of escape than those of our English mother tongue, 
in its different periods, and have, in fact, as a body, been 
inadequately edited. 1 may have been unfortunate in 
coming across specimens, but the printed editions which it 
has been my fate to wade through, in search of linguistic 
material for a reconstruction of our old Norman tongue, 
have driven me to the conclusion that many of our ex- 
isting editions of O. F. w7l/ have to be re-edited, to be of 


* I refer to the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon language of 
Professor March, a book in every way 
excellent, bating certain etymological 
crudities, such as the statement in p. 
75(b), “‘ Kan in kan-kan [pankan-pan- 
chan] is also like the Hebrew kam-es, 
five”; also some curious notions as to 
the origin of the case-endings, ex. gr. 
of the gen. sg. and plur. at § 63, c. b.; 
and a few inadequately put explana- 


tions of certain forms, as in § 158. g. 
tenima, &c. ; see also § 103, a. end. 

Helfenstein’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Teutonic languages is a very 
good compendium, and may be recom- 
mended. 

* For an instance of the scandalous 
manner in which the confidence of the 
public is at times abused, see note at 
the end of this article. 
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any real critical value to the linguistic student. It is 
impossible to work on the data extant without falling into 
serious error. For instance, misled at least to a certain 
extent by the printed texts extant, Mr. Payne (in the 
Trans. of Phil. Soc., 1868-9), p. 381, says :—“ Take, first, 
therefore, cwer (Norman F.) Mod. coeur), which was, 
probably, pronounced kuur [koor], &c.” To this, at p. 
585, Mr. A. Ellis, in a note, states his own incompetency 
to speak on this point. For myself, Ican only say that 
Mr. Payne seems to have adopted the very sound that the 
Norman had zof, I may be permitted to quote here the 
results of my own observations on a poem in Old French, 
which I am editing. Referring to this identical word : “It is 
somewhat difficult to decide which is the form of the word 
(in 1. 104) that should be adopted. The MS. has filly 
written out five ‘quoer,’ eight ‘quor.’ The contraction qr, 
which occurs 15 times (together with four times in the word 
reqr ) should be written ‘quor,’ of course, though in the 
only case where any test can be applied, viz., at the end 
of a line, it is written gv, but rhymes with fer. In pro- 
nunciation there is not any reason to suppose that 
it was at all different from what it is now. (For this 
rhyme with fer cf. the German rhyme enibehren and 
schworen, to be noted in the spelling gweur in 158.) 
In the compound verb where the forms occur, it is to be 
noted that in the present tense (where alone it is met) the 
ist sing. has reqt (all the four times), but the 2nd sing. 
reqrs (= requers), and the 3rd sing. also reqrt (= requert), 
while the 2nd plur. has requerez, written fully. [The sim- 
ple verb 1 sg. has quoer (1. 1761) fully]. Besides 1. 104, 
where it is qr, though rhyming with fey, the other four 
cases where it rhymes with er (1. 205, 685, 1348, 1632) are 
written out gezoer. It is never rhymed 0, but there occurs 
a play on words thrice in the poem, showing that the sound 
was very close to the open o :— 
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365. Ke hem vus face au cors u au guor maufé, 
1350. Cist sunt martir de cors, cist de guor duluser. 
1470. Sicors est las, mais sis bons guors tut frais est e nuveus. 
Vie de St. Auban.” 

What Mr. Payne means by coupling together such 
works as “the Life of Edward the Confessor,” and “the 
Conquest of Ireland,” in the same breath, as pure Norman 
texts, [am at a loss to conceive. Anything more zmpure 
than the French in “ the Conquest of Ireland,” it would be 
difficult to find, whereas the forms in “ Edward the Con- 
fessor’ (as may be seen 27 spite of Mr. Luard’s editorial 
misdeeds) are remarkably accurate and free from foreign 
admixture. But, as the works on which he (Mr. Payne) 
mainly relies are these editions, it may be inferred from the 
following critique on Mr. Luard, that there is but small 
chance of any really scientific induction on such data. The 
editors he has followed are M. Francisque Michel, Mr. 
Wright, and Mr. Luard. With the former, as being a 
foreigner, I have nothing especially to do (though his few 
notes and explanations are given in English); ome speci- 
men shall suffice to show that he is not, however, an in- 
fallible guide. 

In 1837, M. Michel published [Pickering, London] a 
little poem in Anglo-Norman, “On the Conquest of Ire- 
land,” with introductory essay by Thomas Wright, &c., &c. 
Among other curiosities contained in said poem, here is 
one: 

P. 33, 1. 670. Maurice Prendergast is signifying to his 
companions how it would be better for them to fight with 
the Irish ; he says :— 


Kar armés eymes le plusurs, For we are armed the most (of us), 
Vassals hardis e combaturs ; Vassals hardy and fighters, 

E les traiteres sunt tut nues, And the traitors are all naked 
Haubers ne bruines n’unt vestues; With no armour, 

Pur ¢o, siturnum .. . Therefore, if we, &c. 

N’averunt-il de mort garant. They will have no protection from death. 


Here the opposition is plain between the armed English 
knights and the naked Irish caterans, and whatever may 
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be said of the rest ofthe text, avmes eymes, we are armed, is 
plain enough. But in his notes M. Michel actually trans- 
lates this— 

*‘ For the most part of you, you like arms’? (!) 


So then, eymes ought to mean you dike, which it most 
assuredly does not." 

From M. Michel we proceed by easy transition to Mr. 
Thomas Wright, who, in 1841, published, for the Historical 
Society of Science, “ Popular Treatises on Science in 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English.” Of these 
we are concerned at present only with the Anglo-Norman. 
This is a treatise by De Thuan, called “Li livre des Crea- 
tures,” and is accompanied by a translation. And this 
translation is certainly. very bad. 

Here are a few specimens of the errors in Mr. Wright’s 
edition and translation, culled from amongst the three or 
four hundred that are committed within less than 3000 
lines !— 

L. 65. Coe [sic] dit en repruver livilain ‘So the vilain said in reproof to the 
al duver. drunkard” (!) (v. 276, also.) 

Buver has nothing to do with drinking, it is simply 
bouvier, “ neat-herd.” 


L. 108. It may be seen here how poor a basis Mr. Payne 
has for speculation as to the termination 7ze, supposed 
equal to zve in rhyme. Cf. also 1. 264, 693. The line in 
Mr. Wright’s text is— 


Pur cel me plaist 4 dire, d’ico est ma materve. 
Now, as dre cannot be otherwise than dz7ve, the accom- 


panying rhyme must be mateive. To edit maéerze is inad- 
missible; both measure and rhyme are flatly against it. 


The poet says he will instruct both clergy and laity, 
' For another instance in which may consult Burguy’s Grammar, Vol. 


cimes (the same word) has been mis- __I., p. 270, note (1). 
“nderstood by this savant, the reader 
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L. 110. Chi grant_busuin en unt, ‘“Who have great need of it, 
Pur mei perierunt. And will perish without it.” 
Let the reader look at that rendering for a moment : 
E pur met perierunt = will perish without it. 
Surely, this is disgraceful. 
The line is so simple; correct as follows :— 
E pur met preierunt, i.e. and for me they will pray. 


L. 115 is all wrong, edited and translated; but I will 
just quote part to show to what extent mistranslation can 
be carried. 


L. 228. (1) Ne hom ne fud mortel, 
Chi unc desist el, 

Wright. (1) Nor ever was there mortal man 
Who was without that. 


If the reader will look in the critique on Luard, 1. 429, 
he will see the same rock of offence. Deszst¢ e/ is, of course, 
dixtsset aliud, i.e., nor was there a man who ever sazd aught 


else. Se aie 
L. 140. Nuit est dit 4 nuisir, Night is named from hurting (nox a 
nocere), 
E fait la gent dormir,— And it makes the people sleep,— 
Le seir reposer, Repose in the evening, 
Ki ne vetent a ovrer ; Lest they keep awake to work ; 
Pur co qu’els n’unt Zu Zuurjur Because they have not day-light 
Cessent de lur labur. They cease from their labour. 


L. 143 is quite wrong; it should be, “ Who do not see to 
work.” And if Mr. Wright had had any just idea of the 
exigencies of metre, he would have seen that the /uwr, in 
1. 144, is a mere mzstake, and has no business there at all. 
The poet never wrote it: it is simply a gloss. The line 


runs metrically thus— 
Pur ¢6 | qu’els niint | lu jar. 


L. 216. Le premer jurn posad He assigned the first day 
‘A sun oes, e ruvat, Ta his use, and will have it, 
Pur sue amur garder To keep and celebrate much for his 


E forement celebrer. love. 
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Ruvat = will have it (!) It really means “he asked,” 
rogavit. 


L. 267. Arer e laburer, To plough and to till, 
E en terre semer, And to sow in the earth, 
Martyrie li esteit : Was punishment to him : 
Kar feire ne I’ saveit, For he knew not how to do it, 
Cum sereit al duver As he would be at the drinking 
Clerc estre u chevaler. To be clerk or knight. 


These last two lines are plainly nonsense. It should 


be :— 
Was punishment to him 
(For he knew not how to do it), 
As it would be to a neat-herd 
To be a clerk or a knight. 


He would be quite uhandy at it. 





L. 333 sets Mr. Wright’s competency in a very strong 
light. Itis indeed as bad as any Mr. Luard has committed. 
I can only regret that Mr. Wright’s work had not, long ere 
this, received in full its just meed of castigation, for it 
might probably have saved Mr. Luard, and some others, 
from falling into their almost inconceivable errors. 

The poet is telling the origin of the name of the month 
January :— 

A certain king had fled to Rome, followed by his 
enemies. Inside the city he made use of a stratagem, 
which was successful in dispersing them. Causing him- 
self to be enveloped in lighted tow and pitch, he stood on 
the walls, brandishing two gleaming swords; turning 
round on all sides, and threatening the enemy, he ordered 
the Romans to seize their arms and sally out on the foe. 

The poem goes on :— 


Cil de fors quant le virent, Those who were without, when they 
saw him, 

E il le pas fuirent, And he did not fly from them, 

Distrent que dés esteit, Said that he was a god, 

Ocirre les voleit. And intended to kill them. 

E quant li Rumains virent And when the Romans saw 


Que cil de fors fuirent That those without fled 
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Pur le rei qui’s criout, 
E qui’s espoentout, 
Mult forement s’en gadbberent, 


On account of the king, 

Who cried at them, and terrified them, 
They made great rejoicing for it, 

And worshipped the king, 

Who at /ast managed it 

That he did not kill one of them. 


E le rei urerent, 
Chi en fine les mist 
Que un sul n’en ocist. 


Now, the reader may make sense of that rendering, but 
he must not flatter himself that he has understood the poet, 
for the whole translation is a bungle. In the first place : 


E il le pas fuirent, And he did not fly from them ; 
ie., e and Zhe gas did not futrent fly Ze from them! 


The slightest glance will show that this is helplessly 
wrong. Those four small words, e 2/7 le pas, are Mr. 
Wright’s way of reading the compound adverb so common 
in O. F., spelt en es le pas, tsnel le pas, tnel le pas, &c. (vide 
Burguy, II., p. 298), and meaning swz/tly; so that the 


line should be translated, ¢hey swztly fled. 

Secondly: S’en gabberent does of mean “they resorced,” 
nor anything like it; but means, ‘hey mocked them greatly. 

Thirdly: Chi en fie les mist, &c. 

One wonders if Mr. Wright had any inkling that this 
was incorrect. Whether or no, it certainly is. 

Fine is all wrong; it should be /wze, flight; te. who 
put them to flight, and not, “ who at last managed it.” 

And now for the proper text and translation : 


Cil de fors quant le virent 
Enis le pas fuirent.* 

E quant li Rumains virent 
Que cil de fors fuirent 

Pur le rei, qui’s criout, 

E qui’s espoentout, 

Mult forement s’en gabberent, 


E le rei urerent, 
Chi en fuie les mist 
Que un sul n’en ocist. 


* A reference to the MS. would have 
to decide how the words should be spelt. 


Those outside, when they saw him, 

Quickly fled. 

And when the Romans saw 

That those outside fled 

Owing to the king, who shouted at them 

And terrified them, 

Very greatly they (the Romans) mocked 
them, 

And worshipped the king, 

Who had put them to flight 

Without killing one of them. 


Probably if the letters ave so written, it 
will be found é 1y le pay, en is le pas. 
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But I must conclude. Here is one more specimen :— 


864. Et ore mustrum reisun And now_we will show cause 
Pur quei bisexte ad nun ; Why it is named dissextus ; 
Pur geo que el kalender, Because in the calendar, 
Et el meis de Feverer, And in the month of February, 
Par deus faiees est cunted, It is twice counted, 
U sis [meis] est enbreved, Where it zs shortened six months (?) 
E pur cest achaisun And for this reason 
Deus feiez vi. ’apellum. We call it twice six. 


Than which translation anything more preposterous 
could hardly be imagined. To insert mezs is to destroy 
both metre and sense; and Mr. Wright’s note of interro- 
gation at the word “ months” simply fixes his ignorance 
of the real solution. The passage is— 

“It is counted twice 


Where szx is set-down”’ (in the calendar). 
ii sis est endreved. 


Which, surely, Mr. Wright ought to have known, was the 
origin of the term dzs-sextus ; but to talk of its “ deimg 
shortened six months !” 


And now we take leave, for the present, of Mr. Wright, 
and his translation, and come to the similar production of 
Mr. Luard, which is the special object of animadversion in 
this paper. This is an edition of the Life of Edward the 
Confessor, in Old French, forming a goodly volume in 
the publications commonly called the Master of the Rolls 
Series, and which, therefore, under such high auspices, 
may be supposed, and certainly ough?/, to represent the 
best English knowledge on the subject attainable. It is 
edited by Henry Richard Luard, M.A., Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

We shall see in the course of a few pages how much 
knowledge Mr. Luard brought to bear on the MS. entrusted 
to him to edit. I do not think I should be transgressing 
fair limits of criticism if I called it an unscholarly and 
uncandid production. At all events, the reader may easily 
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be satisfied that too strong language could hardly be used 
about it, if he will read the following pages, in which some 
of the more prominent or more easily avoided, and there- 
fore aggravating, mistakes occur." 

I have taken Mr. Luard’s Edition, as I think, on the 
whole, it is the worst of the class of books to which I refer; 
but the reader may rest assured that there are others not 
very far inferior in the grossness of the errors they commit, 
though Mr. Luard undoubtedly bears the palm in the 
number of the mistakes, and their general silliness. He 
has Latin originals which he has not properly compared ; 
he has Burguy’s grammar, which he has not properly 
studied ; and from common sense he has frequently, in the 
most unaccountable manner, totally parted company. As 
I said, the cardinal defect is his not having realized that 
Old French and modern French are practically two distinct 
languages, each of which must be studted per se. 

It is especially to accentuate this fact that I have written 
the following strictures. If the public interested in these 
matters are in any way helped to feel that the separate 
study zs a “sine qua non,” perhaps Mr. Luard may not 
have edited in vain his Lives of Edward the Confessor. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In these, the rubrics of the poem, there is hardly a 
single one which is not susceptible of more or less correc- 


* As I have never seen the MS. from 
which the Vie is edited, these criticisms 
are simply made from his book, wrongly 
printed as it is. How many hundred 
(or thousand) more mistakes a compe- 
tent scholar would discover on an inves- 
tigation of the MS., I should not like 
to say. 

* Combined with this, his cardinal 
defect, is his negligence with reference 
to the form of the letters in the MS. 
Everybody, of course, is aware that 


and w are much alike; and that m, x7, 
ut, tu, im, are easily confounded. In 
a language with which he was not 
familiar, it behoved him to be tenfold 
more careful to see that at least he set 
down exactly what was in the MS. 
The reader will see, in the following 
pages, that a great portion of the 
errors are connected in some way with 
this source of confusion, and are 
therefore, if possible, the more blame- 
worthy. 
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tion, either in spelling, or punctuation, or translation; the 
following are a few of the more prominent absurdities :— 


P. 5 (xiii.) As poveres rent cele coillette, | To the poor he gives this collection, 
Tuzjursclamantquiteladette. Remits the ever crying debt. 


Yet we have the phrase cryzug quzés still current among 
us! 
Render: “For ever remitting the debt.” (v. 1884). 


P. 7 (xxi.) Si aquiterunt du pelerinage —_ So they will acquit of his pilgrimage 
Le rei, dunt deut en sun The king, which he owes in his heart. 
curage. 
This, of course, is all wrong: deut does not mean owes, 
and dunt could not be its regimen. It is: about which he 
grieves. 


P. 18 (l.) E lur cunte ¢um de randun And the voice recounts to them with 
eagerness 
Apertement sa avisiun. His vision openly. 


His Glossary gives “Tun, Zone ; voice” (quoting the pas- 
sage). It is simply a mistake of the scribe for Zu, “tut de 
randun,” z.e. (he) recounts to them a// hurriedly, &c. Mr. 
Luard’s translation is impossible. 


P. 19 (lii.) The error here, though not perhaps so in- 
excusable, is quite sufficient to convict the Editor of incom- 
petence. 

Sun regne li grant e dune, His kingdom grants and gives to him, 

E meudre, k’avant out curune. And better, who before had a crown. 
But the construction is as plain as any words could make it. 
In this case, nothing but a want of familiarity with a very 
ordinary construction in O. F. could have occasioned the 
mistake, for the MS. sets the construction before him w7szbly 
by putting a stop after the ow7., at the first specimen page 
in the book, sixth line of second column, where it is clearly 
given, “ Emeudre kauant out. curune” q. v. 


He grants and gives him his kingdom, 
And a better crown THAN he had before. 
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es) 


P. 19. (liv.) Speaking of the miracles at Edward’s 
tomb, in Westminster, the rubric says :— 


N’est nuls ki de maus travaille, 
K’a Westminster pur santé vaidle. 


There is no one who suffers from ills, 
But at Westminster he watches for his 
health. 


“Vailler,’ we are informed in his Glossary, means 
“watch, guard ;” it may be so, but it does not mean that 


here. It should be 7’azdle. 


There is no one, &c., who does not go to Westminster for cure ! 


Thus much as a foretaste from the rubrics. 


Once again 


let me say that I have simply se/ected errors, not catalogued 


them.' 


THE POEM. 


The very first word is wrong. The heading runs :— 


Ai cumence la estoire, 


In 1082 he edits : 


A? reis quant lur voler entent. 


flere begins the history, &c. 


The king here, when he understands their wish. 


His Glossary gives “ Ai = ere,” referring to these two 


places. 
written) letter ; 


Now, in both ¥ is simply a mis-read (or mis- 
the first should be, Cz cumence, here 


begins; the second should be, Zz reis, Ze king; and to 
edit anything else, and put it in the Glossary, is only to. 


introduce so much gibberish. 
59. Si dit n’en fuse losengers 
Vos bens diroie volenters ; 
Mais brefvement tut vus enclos, 
Cum il m’apent e dire le os. 


Whatever this may mean! 


pers. sg. pres. indic. of exclore. 


‘ The reader competent in these mat- 
ters will easily see what a wide field of 
correction is open in the remaining 
rubrics; ex. gr. in (vii.) sesne, and 
surdite, are wrongly translated ; (xxiv.) 
airent ; (xxix.) penult. line ; (xxx.) third 
line in third stanza; (xxxi.) first two 


’ 


But that I should be called a flatterer 

I would willingly speak of your virtues ; 
Butin aword, everything surrounds you, 
Since it befits me, and I venture to say it. 


Glossary gives “Znclos, 3 
’ It is not so, nor is it enclos 


lines are nonsense ; (v.) tenses are all 
past, not present; (xiv.) is very bad ; 
(xxiv.), second, fourth, and sixth lines 
wrong ; (Ixi.) Buge, or, yellow gold, 
In Glossary he gives Buge, yellow. 
Did he never see the constantly occur- 
ring phrase, ROUGE OR, the RED gold ? 
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at all; but should be ent dos (inde laudo), (je vous en loue) ; 
z.e. “I wholly praise you thereanent, as befits me, and I 
dare.” 


67. Cel amur fact a preiser. This love causes you to prize, &c. 


Surely ¢hzs phrase was common enough in Old French 
to be understood! Butno! “This love causes you!” It 
should be, “ This love ought to be prized.” 

I may as well quote here a few more instances of his 
ignorance of the meaning of this expression. 


1347. Cist est Deus It is Almighty God 
Cist fait 4 amer. Who has done this IN LOVE. 


So Mr. Luard, instead of, “He is God, He is worthy 
of being loved (ought to be loved).” 
1590. A seurté de vostre terre For the safety of your country 
Fait ceu cunseil ben acreire. Trust well to this advice (!!). 
Read, a crezre, and translate, “ This counsel ought well 
to be believed.” 


1918. Par un cunte le voil prover, By a history I will prove it, 
Ki ne fait pas a ublier. Which prevents one from forgetting. 


Render: Which ought not (is not) to be forgotten. 

4261. Mut fait a creire prophecie. It makes the prophecy to be believed. 
It should be, “it zs to be believed.” 

4269. Mut fait apriser (sic!) ta sufrance. Much it makes one prize thy suffering. 


Quite wrong. Read, fast a priser, “Thy suffering zs fo 
be prized.” This may seem a small mistake, but what it 
leads to will be seen from the following examples, and the 
word afrzser itself, examined in the Glossary, will open out 
some startling vistas, for even a reader who has no special 
knowledge of the subject. 

287 is edited, “Li quens /ezst apriser plius,” which 
should be /fezs¢ a priser, i.e. “The court was worthy of being 
more prized.” 
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Mr. Luard’s Glossary gives us :— 
“ Apriser; to be skilled. HenceApris = skilled; learned 
[here he quotes our passage | :— 
Feist apriser plius 283. Displays more skill” (!) 
This is curious, very curious ; but the Glossary goes yet 
further into detail; putting under ¢izs same word— 

‘* Messine li est jd aprise. 2742. The remedy is now understood by him.” 
As if afrtse [from aprendre, of course] were the participle 
of apriser! ! 

To revert to the order of the lines. 
77. Kar il fu reis e seinz, prime For he was king and saint, before 
K’en amur vus ad enbrace. That in love he had embraced you. 
But exbrace should be embracé, the participle, so that the 
rhyme demands /rzmé, and the line is, “ He was king and 
holy primate, WHO in love has embraced you.” 


83. Aunez de sa meisum (estes). The eldest of his house are you. 


In his “Introduction” (p. xxi., note 3) he adds: “ unless 
we take aumez in its usual sense of ‘ patrons,’ and suppose 
meisun to refer to Westminster.” 

Very good; let us see it then in its “usual sense.” 
Glossary gives the same account of the word, and refers to 


2944 :— 


Requerant Deu... . Beseeching God 
E les seinz ki aunesz And his saints, who patrons 
Sunt des eglises clamez. Are styled of the churches. 


In both places we have aunez, and in both it is wrong, 
as no such word exists at all! It is avuez, avoué, advoca- 
tus, a defender, a fatron. The meaning is right; this could 
not be missed, for the sense of the passage imperatively 
demanded it ; but avez! and that se¢ down in the Glossary ! 
As to aunez in 83, meaning eldest (vide also 659) there is 
only need to add that it does not mean any such thing. 


140. Cum de safir e or lusant, 
U de lis e rose Espante, 
Teu fu le cuple e cumpainnie. 
C 
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Rose Espante the Editor would actually render in his 
Glossary a Spanish rose! and accordingly has printed it 
with a cafz/al E in the text (itself in any case a blunder), 
though in his translation he has given it rightly, in ac- 
cordance with an afterthought in his Glossary, where, after 
the entry, “ Espanie, Spanish,” he adds :—“ It seems, how- 
ever, preferable to take this as the participle of espanir, a 
fullblown rose.” Decidedly preferable, if that be the word 
to use, seeing that the one translation (full-blown) is right, 
and the other totally wrong, and indeed inconceivable, save 
to rare wits. 


199. L’avoir tut retent e keut All the property he keeps and amasses ; 
E pis guerroie #’7/ ne seut And makes war the worse because he 
knew 
Ke n’ad contre li foisun That against him could make no resist- 
ance 
La gent de la regiun. The people of the country. 


Seut rhyming with kewt (colligit), cannot possibly be from 
saver, to know; it is from so/ozr, to be accustomed, “ worse 
than he is wont.” 

But the word “foisun” is a great stumbling-block to 
Mr. Luard, if we may judge from the variety of renderings 
given to it and its derivatives. 

For convenience sake, I will quote them together :— 


(NOUN.) 
1205. Mais la puceleest tantamée... The maiden is so beloved, 
Ke ne put aver fuisun That she can have no opposition, 
Ki deist de li ren si ben nun, Since nothing ought to be said of her 
but good. 
2126... . s’en prist peisun . . « he caught fish 
Demanois a grant foisun. At once in great plenty. 
4507. Ke ne pout prendre foisun That he cannot prevent himself 
K’il n’alast 4 perdiciun. From going to perdition. 
(VERB.) 
3249. Ne put fusuner malice Nor was it possible to destroy the malice 
Ne de parjure k’a vice. And the vice of perjury which he had. 
4310. Co fist pecché e encumbrer, This caused sin and trouble, 


Ne puit parjure fusuner. Nor can a perjured man resist. 
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As, according to the Introduction (p. xiii.) the Glossary 
was made “to enable the poem to be read with as little 
trouble as possible,’ we naturally expect help from it in 
difficulties. Let us consult it here. It gives— 

“‘ Foisun (1) Resistance; force. (2). Plenty. 
Fusuner, i.e. Foisouner. 
To confound, destroy. To resist.” 

Surely, one thinks, this is a word needing some little 
explanation, if it is not to be troublesome! But nothing 
in the way of explanation is vouchsafed. The fact is, that 
the word simply means “prosperity,” “plenty,” and the verb 
“to prosper ;’’ and has nothing to do with any of the other 
meanings in the passages quoted. Ex. gr. 

1205. How Mr. Luard’s third line is to be got out of the 
text, or rather got znfo tt, 1 am unable to imagine. It is 
simply,—“ the maiden is so loved, &c., that he who should 
say of her aught but good, cannot prosper.” 

In the other case, the meaning is equally clear, viz. :— 

199. “‘ The people cannot prosper against him.” 
3249. “ Malice cannot prosper.” 
4310. “ Perjury cannot prosper.” 
Thus his translation of 2126 is the only one which is correct, 
and ¢here he could not go wrong. 


296. Fert e refert, ke du mivel He strikes and strikes again, so that 
from the middle 
Escu Aedmund fait un chancel. Of Edmund’s shield he breaks off a 
piece. 
Glossary, “ Mivel. 296. Middle.” 
There is no such word as mivel; mzvel, forsooth! It 
should be “ mzvel.” 
*¢ So that from the zew shield, &c.” 
Besides, chancel is wrong, though he puts it so also in 
Glossary. It should be chantel, a CANTLE. 


429. Grant tens n’ai desiré e/, 
As the Editor in his Glossary sub voce ¢é/ risks a few 
explanations which are little short of astounding, I will 
C2 
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give them all, and, gathering a few flowers of translation 

in which this unfortunate monosyllable e/ is concerned, 

will present the reader with a bouquet of them. 

The entries in the Glossary stand thus :— 
t 
5 


“El, He. Fem. Ele, 3665.” 

OR 4:6. Bele.” 

“ El, indef. pronoun. 429 = of it.” 

“ El, 1785, i.e. Eu, water.” 
Let the reader dwell for a moment on the last two 
entries : e/ means“ ofit ;” ed, i. e. ew = water. El, i.e. Eu (!) 

Now for the passages where said meanings are to be 

introduced. 


429. Grant tens n’ai desiré e/. Have I not long time desired im ? 


So Mr. L., who had apparently changed his mind as 
to the propriety ofthe rendering “ of it” given in Glossary 
for this line. 


1785. Ne lur purra vent ne e/ nuire. Nor can hurt them wind nor water. 


Here, at least, he is consistent with his statement in 
Glossary, which is in one way advantageous, as it removes 
all doubt as to his view of the word. 


2927. Nel surent de ben faire e/. They know not how to do him good. 


Which, I suppose, we might regard as an advisable addition 
to the four meanings quoted in his Glossary. 

All this is supremely ridiculous. Every example is wrong, 
this abused word being simply the Old French form of the 
Latin aud, and meaning “ anything else.” Thus— 


429. Grant tens n’ai desiré el, i.e. I have desired nothing else. 


1785. Ne lur purra vent ne el nuire, i.e. Neither wind nor anything else can hurt 
them. 


2927. Nel surent de ben faire el, i.e. They knew not how to benefit him in 
anything else. 


One doubts whether it would be possible to find a 
parallel to this even in Mr. Luard’s further renderings. But 








rt 
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the reader is not to despair; Mr. Luard can beat even 
this! 


Edward’s brothers had been killed, and the poem goes 
on :— 


444. Ne remist ja nuls enuie L. There remained now 70 cause of anxiety 
Fors sul Aedward en Normendie... Excepting only Edward 
Puisnez de ses freres tuz. Youngest of all his brothers. 


Glossary says :—“ Enuie v. Esnuie,” which, we are told, 
means “harm.” It is hard to speak seriously of a blunder 
so gratuitous. The line is simply— 


Ne remist ja nuls en vie (i. e.) There remained now none zn life ! 


there were none living of the brothers save the youngest, 
Edward. 


451. The reader was asked not to despair of Mr. Luard’s 
blunder-capacity ; hopefulness on that score is justified by 
the following specimens of editing :— 


451. Harauld ki fiz Cnud fu Harold [i. e. Harefoot, son of Cnut]} 
Ses natureus ad nzeus tenu, Held at nought his countrymen, 
Ke Daneis fu; pur co Daneis Because he was a Dane ; wherefore the 
Danes 
Atrait, e avila Engleis. He drew to himself, and abased the 
English. 


Nieus does not mean nought, or at nought; it is not nzeus, 
but meus, i.e. “ (the Dane) Harold has BETTER (treated) his 
countrymen (the Danes).” Glossary inserts the item— 
“Nieus, 451. Nothing.” 
Here is another addled egg, with “ nothing” in it, viz., the 
next entry in Glossary, which is— 
“ Niz, 2983 = Nothing.” 
Let us look at this. 
2983. E ne devet, beus reis gentilz, And you ought not, good gentle king, 
Vos vertuz partir en niz. To let your wishes SINK to NOTHING. 
It should be envzz (invitus), i.e. “you ought not to dis- 
pense wnwzllingly your acts of kindness.” 
This “nothing” also proves to be a no-thing, a nonentity; 
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which makes two nothings. Once more on the same 
tack. Glossary gives: “ Niot, 1339 = Nothing.” We shall 
see. 

The king had fallen into the sea, and was drowned; so 
that— 


1339. De li aprés votrent NIOT. Of him afterwards they saw NOTHING. 


Decidedly this is a fatal word! It should be— 


De li apres »’otrent MOT, i. e. Of him afterwards they never heard a WORD. 


And now for another addled egg to put into our basket. 


4167. Nix ad dit a nul del mund. NOTHING has he said to anyone in the 
world. 
Which, however, he has not put into his Glossary, because 
it is so plain; for, of course, 222 means nothing! why 
shouldn’t it? Ah, why indeed! only it does not! It should 
be 22 /'ad dit, i. e. nor has he said IT. 
And so I beg to hand over to Mr. Luard His four “ mo- 
things,” they are all hzs:— 
' 


a nteus, “ nothing,” should be meus, “ better.” 
II. (en) zzz, “nothing,” should be exvzz, “unwilling.” 


” 


rit. ntiot, “nothing,” should be mo/, “a word.” 
IV. nil, ‘nothing,’ should be zz 7’, “nor it.” 


And all this gravely inserted in a Glossary ! 


426. Mut se duit de teuruine. Much he thinks of such a loss. 
This he explains in the Glossary :— 
“ Dutre to direct, instruct ; se duit, 462, to think of.” | 
| 


Deriving the verb, no doubt, from ducere; still the form 
“se duit” might have “given him pause.” It has nothing 
to do at all with duire, but is from doloir (dolere) #0 grieve. 
In the very same page, 1. 469, occurs this same spelling, 
where it is said :— 


Sa mére ki a duzZ vesqui. Who lived in sorrow. 





Qo 


\v 
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which might have put Mr. Luard on the right track; the 
meaning being, of course, “ much “e grieves at,” &c. 


477. Chacer la fist hors de tere, Causes her to be hunted from the coun- 
try, 
E mut en tut le regne guerre. And wars against the whole kingdom. 


I think it may be taken for granted that Mr. Luard has 
no idea that mz¢ is here the verb, for he has not translated 
it, he has not put it into his Glossary, and he translates by 
the present tense (i.e. guerre, He wars); but mut is the 
preterite tense of “ movoir,” and means “ he moved,” “ in- 
tulit bellum.” 





482. Mais il ne regna pas grant tens 
Teus fu ke le plut abatre. Such was he, that one rejoices at his 
downfall. 

Impossible to extract this from the original! But the 
reader will have ere this perceived that tenses, conjunctions, 
pronouns, &c., flit before Mr. Luard’s mental vision in a 
very hazy way. 

It should be :— 


Such an one was (He) whom it pleased to strike him down, 


Cf. a somewhat similar periphrasis for the name of God, 
in Dante, Inf. xxvi., 141 :— 
Tre volte il fe girar con tutte le acque, 
Alla quarta levar la poppa in suso, 
E la proraire in git com’ altrud piacque, 
Infin che’] mar fu sopra noi richiuso. 


where “ altrui piacque’”’ means “a Dio piacque.” 

496. What shall we say to the following incomprehen- 
sible “divellication” ? ‘“ When Hardicanute became king, 
he recalled the exiles,” &c.; and (continues Mr. Luard’s text, 
as he has edited tt) “ fist DE S’EN FUIR le cors (Harold),” (ab- 
solutely so separated!) translating: ‘“ And he caused to be 
hurled out the body of Harold”! Now, for anybody to miss 
this, with the ordinary French word almost ‘leaping into 
his eyes,” is argument of great ignorance of modern French 
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in the Editor, and matter for great patience on the part ot 


his reader. It needs but to look a moment on the correct 
text: 


Fist desenfuir le cors. He caused the body to be disinterred. 


Surely “enfour’” was plain enough to discern ! 


507. Une fille avoit li rois, A daughter had the king, 
Ne fu tant dele cz k’a bleis. Who was not so beautiful as clever. 
So Mr. Luard. Let us investigate the process by which 
this translation is arrived at; text and translation are 
matters of literary curiosity! His Glossary gives— 


“Bleis, a bleis, 507. An error for Ableis.” 


Very good; what then is ad/ezs ? Let us turn to the Glos- 
sary :— 
“ Ableis, 507, skilful ; from H/adzlzs.” 
This is etymology made easy, indeed! It should be 
read as the rhyme gives it :— 
Une fille avoit li rois 
Ne fu tant bele [de] ci k’é Blois: 
i.e. ‘* There was not such a handsome girl from here to Blois’’ (the town). 
There is hardly a more common mode of expression in Old 


French than this :—[de] ci k’a , from here to——. 
Thus we have in this very poem :— 





687. Niad meillur de ci ca Rumme. 
3519. N’ a tant seint de ci k’en France. 
For the way of putting it, the reader may compare — 


N’ot plus bele pucele de 12 dusques en There was no fairer maid from there up 
Pise. to Pisa. 


Berte aux grans piés, p. ii. 


Queen Gunnild, wife of the Emperor, had been accused 
by slanderers ; consequently, 


517. Sulum custume de l’enpire According to the custom of the empire 
Purger se cuvint da untire It behoved her to clear herself from 
shame 
Par bataille. By battle. | 


In Glossary stands simply, “untire, shame.”’ 
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And a “shame” it is thatit should sostand. Mr. Luard 
has fallen here into precisely the same snare as in 3412, q. v. 


Da does not mean “from,” nor wzzrve “shame,” but the 
words are to be edited thus: 
Davutire, from adultery. 

635. Vis li est k’il veit un ber It seems to him that he sees a personage 

Du cel venant lusant e cler, From Heaven coming shining and 

bright, 
Un veillard a cler semblant An old man Zike to a clerk, 
Ki resplent cum solail raant. Who shines like the beaming sun. 


This is St. Peter. It is a pity that we are not further 
informed as to the czrcumstances of the likeness! But not 
only St. Peter; St. John is also similarly likened to a clerk 
by—Mr. Luard, not, certainly, the author of the poem! 


3525. Eli veillard /@ respundu, And the old man answered these 
Haitement, a cler semblant, Joyously, dike to a clerk, 
Come,” &c. * 


‘* Venez apres.” 


It is quite wrong. The phrase is Old French, and very 
good Old French, where @ cler vis, a cler semblant, &c., 
mean “with a bright face ;” and 1. 635 is simply— 

“ An old man with a bright face, which shines like the sun.” 

Besides, how Mr. Luard could edit “1a respundu,” and 
translate “answered these,” Icannot understand. It should 
be “1’a respundu,” “has answered Azm,” viz., the “un de 
eus” mentioned in 1. 3510. 


659. Peis e plenté li nuncie Peace and plenty he promises him 
Cunseil, sucur, auverie. Counsel, succour, wealth, 


The word occurs also elsewhere in the poem, viz. :— 


805. Sire Seint Pére, en ki aie Peter, under whose aid 
Me met e auverie. I put myself and protection. 


Glossary gives— 


“ Auvertc, Possessions, wealth.” 
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It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Luard connects auverte 
in some way or other with avozr ! But here, even the metre 
might have helped him, if he were capable of seeing metre 
in the poem, which I doubt. Just as in 83, his azmez 
should be avuez, so his auverze should be avuerie, i.e. ad- 
vocacy, which is the meaning it bears in every place it 
occurs either here or elsewhere. 

The following is not perhaps so unpardonable an 
error, but still is altogether to be stigmatized in an 
Editor. 


683. Deu omnipotent . . . . 


Ki translate et mue e change, (God) who transfers and alters and 
changes, 
Regnes prives a humme estrange. Alienates kingdoms taken from one. 


2.e. according to our Editor :—“‘estrange, he alienates, regnes, 
kingdoms, frivez, taken, a humme, from one.” It does not 
perhaps /ook so bad as it really 7s. It should be: “(he trans- 
fers) regnes privez, private (own) kingdoms, a humme 
estrange to another (a strange) man ;” ze. “he gives away 
to another man the kingdoms which belong to some- 
body.” 

This antithesis between frvivez and estrange is quite 
common in O. F. Cf. ex. gr. Vie de St. Auban, 1541. 

N’ i peust hem cunustre privé ne estrangi. 


None could there recognise their own (friends) or strangers. 


Mr. Luard has given the sense, but the form in which 
he has given it shows that he is utterly at sea as to the 
construction. 


687. Deus ad eschoisi un humme, God has chosen a man, 
Ni ad meillur decica Rumme. . LHe has nota better from here to Rome: 
Ai vie ert nette e sanz vice. Who in life will be pure, &c. 


This is not correctly translated ; it should be, “ ¢here 
zs not a better,” &c.; n't ad being the equivalent of the 
modern 77 n'y a pas ; and the last line should be: “i ve 
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ert nette, cusus vita erit pura.”’ Again a perfectly familiar 
O. F. construction, £2 in the oblique case, with its govern- 
ing noun following. Cf. Vie de St. Auban, 736, “ Celui 
sive kt doctrine tant prise e mazsirte,” i.e. “ Let him fol- 
low him, whose doctrine and mastership he so much 


‘ prizes.” 


Edward’s sad condition before he came to the throne is 
described by the poet, who tells how his life was sought 
after by the Danes. 

722. Mut en averoit or e argent 
Ki as Danois en feist present ; 

z.¢. aS plainly as words can say it :— 

(That man) would have for it much gold-and silver 

Who would make of him (Edward) a present to the Danes. 
t.e. “anybody who should deliver him up to the Danes 
would be rewarded.” Mr. Luard, however, presents us 
with the following m1s-interpretation — 


‘© Had he much gold or silver 
To make presents to the Danes, 


[joining it on to the next line |— 
No one would lie in wait to take him away.” (!) 


Which last is Mr. Luard’s Englishing of line 724, “ Aucun 
le augueite d@’entucher.” 

Pure guess-work this! Ifit was not for a certain feeling 
of indignation at the idea of any one, with such slender 
capacity for the undertaking, venturing to edit a poem 
written in a foreign language, one could find room for inte- 
rest and amusement in the spectacle of the sort of ingenuity 
exercised by our Editor in “beating up” for possible con- 
structions ; but there is a limit to all patience, and Mr. L. 
has outstript that limit. “ Qucdguzd horum attigerts, ulcus 
est.” 

Let us inquire further. 

Glossary gives: “Entucher. To take away.” 

This entry (which is quite wrong) is the more remark- 
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able, because the very next entry is Entuchement, which 
he gives as the Arodab/e reading in a line, 1521, presently to 
be quoted, to which he attributes the (right) meaning, 
“poison,” and in accordance with which he should have 
given— 

“‘Entucher. To poison.” 


Now let us see his text at 1521. 


Esguez as punz e as passages Ambuscades at the bridges and the 
crossings 

De venim e de encuchement, Venomous and fozsonous, 

E agueitz de aliene gent. And spyings of foreign people. 


It is a peculiar rendering, but as he has judged it 
worthy of a note, his note shall be given here :— 

“T have translated this as if it were entuchement. See 
the Glossary. The word in the text, encuchement, lying in 
wait, may, however, be correct.” I dare say the reader may 
have heard of accouchement, as “lying-in,” but it is probable 
that excuchement as “ lying-in-waz/,” will be quite new to 
him. But, in ¢at case, how would he translate the line? 
Thus we have :— 


“‘Entucher. To take away.” 
“Encuchement. Lying-in-wait.”’ 


And both words are utterly wrong. 


g12. Cruel a ses enemis, Fierce was he to his enemies, 
Debonaire ert a ses amis ; Debonaire to his friends ; 
Les uns fu as barbarins, To the one he was as to barbarians 
Aignel as suens e as veisins. A lamb to his own people and to his 
neighbours. 


It is manifest that the third line was a complete mys- 
tery to our Editor. Of course, a MS. is to be read with 
an adequate knowledge of the language in which it was 
written, and from an Editor one naturally expects a little 
more familiarity with the language than would enable him to 
read a printed text; he should be able, on occasion, to cor- 
rect in a MS. what is obviously wrong. But the faculty of 
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seeing a real error seems to have been denied to Mr. Luard. 
It does seem extraordinary that he should not have seen 
there was an error here, which needed correction, and one 
would have thought that the antithesis in the two preceding 
lines might have given him a hint as to the right word. 
Without any possibility of doubt, the poet never wrote Les 
uns, but Léeums. Read therefore :— 


Léuns fu as barbarins, A lion he was to the barbarians, 
Aignel as suens, &c. A lamb to his own people, &c. 


He must have known that his own translation was 
quite unwarranted by the words of the text; he ought 
therefore to have left a blank in confession of ignorance, 
and this was the only candid and justifiable course. Filled 
as the book is with such absurdities, it is comparatively use- 
less in a linguistic point of view, as it cannot betrusted for ten 
linestogether. Scholars who use it for historical’ purposes 
will need to beware of the translation. Were there even 
unity in his mistakes, were there a sufficient number of 
cross references to parallel passages in his text, to show 
that at least he had compared the passages in order to 
elucidate the meaning! Ofcomparison, however, but little 
is to be seen. This, our great modern lever, is a tool un- 
known to Mr. Luard. A few places show that towards the 
end of the poem, he had an inkling of the meaning of some 
things that in the beginning were as intelligible to him asa 
Babylonian brick ; but there is no evidence to show that, 
as a rule, he went back on his work to correct previous 
mistakes. What is to be said of the following triad ? 

(1) 997. The thief seizes the money: 


Muscer les va, e puis repaire, He goes to conceal them, and then 
returns, 
E autant prent e musce a veire. And takes as much and conceals them 


at once. 
(2) 1011. Lichamberleins aprés repaire, | The chamberlain afterwards returns, 
E veit le larcin @ vere. And sees the theft at a glance. 
' Historically, it does not seem to be = should have been of great value. 


of the slightest value ; linguistically, it 
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His notes on these passages, and the alternative in the 
Glossary, suggest “avezve = money ;” but the entry in the 
Glossary is: “ Vere, i.e. Voir. Aveire, At a glance; at 
once.’ How, in the name of common sense, does veire, 
which means voz7, come to mean af a glance, or at once? 

But now, (3), exactly the same rhyme occurs in p. 10, 
Rubric xxxi. 


Quant Seint Pere ad fait avoire, When St. Peter had caused him #0 see it, 
Au bat sun pescur repoire. He returns to the boat of his fisherman. 


giving in a note, “I have translated this as if @ votre, 
but with hesitation.” The note at 1011 suggests: 
Veit le larcin aveire. Sees the theft of the money! 


Another grammatical note hazarded, with the usual 
result :— 


987. Atant est venuz... Now arrived 
Li chamberleins ki deners prent, The chamberlain, who takes some 
money, 
Tant cum li vint duc a talent. Carries off as much as he wished. 


How duc, which is supposed here to mean “ carries off,” 
could get into ¢hzs fosztion, is not said; it is quite impos- 
sible to Old French construction. But let us refer to the 
Glossary :— 

“Duc, 987. 3 pers. sing. pres. indic. of Ducer, to carry 
away.” 

To which statement the principal objections are :— 
1. That there is no verb ducer meaning either “carry away,” 
or anything else. 2. That duc is not the 3rd pers. ind., nor 
any other number, person, tense, or mood of a verb at all, 
but is simply dunc, with the not-infrequent omission (by 
scribes) of the transverse stroke over the u, which represents 
the 2 (diic). 

Therefore, as to the translation, it is to be corrected : 


Meanwhile came 


The Chamberlain, who takes money 
As much as was pleasing to him fen (= at that time). 
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The sting in the matter is, that Mr. Luard das on one 
occasion made this very conjecture on this identical word, 
where tt was guite unnecessary: “ 366. Un dunc Vocist per 
traisun,” which means, “ somebody afterwards slew him by 
treachery,” plainly enough to ordinary people, but not to 
Mr. L., who alters it to “ un DUC, a duke slew him, &c.”! 

In 1347 he has made a trying experiment on the tem- 
per of his readers, by perverting everything he could pos- 
sibly get at in the line. Absolutely every word in the line 
(except ¢ = and) involves a gross error ! 


1346. Cist est Deus omnipotent L. It is almighty God 
Cist fait a amer e aducer. Has done this in love and gentleness. 


The calmness with which aducer is explained in Glossary 
has its effect, no doubt ; one thinks “surely it must be so, 
or an Editor would never ...!” Thusreads this wonder- 
working Glossary :— 

“‘ Aducer, 1347, i.e. Adoucir.” 


To which it may be replied, that aducer does zo¢ mean 
adoucir, and, further, that it is not aducer at all. The line 
is to be corrected thus :— 


“Cist fait A amer e @ duter, i. e. He is to be loved and ¢o be feared.” 





A thief had come in and carried off a portion of the 
treasure in the absence of the chamberlain, who, on his re- 
turn, asks the king— 


1021. Veistes vus estranges, puis Did you see a stranger, since 
Ke m’en parti entrer a/ vis, I went away entering 7” your sight 
Ki ad emporté cest aver ? Who has carried off the property ? 


I have no doubt that this may seem not so far wrong. 
(Let me say, once for all, that there is not one of the pas- 
sages quoted and corrected, for which almost any amount 
of justifying quotations could not be furnished. The reason 
why I have ot given them is just that I have not sface at 
my disposal ; but, indeed, the greater part of the errors will 
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demonstrate themselves to be such, even to the uninitiated, 
on a comparison of the correction and the mistake in any 
given case.) This, I say, may seem to be right, but it is 
distinctly and absolutely wrong. Al vis never could mean, 
and certainly never did mean, “in your sight,” in spite of 
Mr. L.’s translation, and his Glossary to boot, where the 
same statement is made: “ Al vis, 1021. In your sight.” 

It should be “‘al zzs, at the DOOR, dy the door-way.’’ What 
should possess the poet to say—“ Did you see him enter in 
your sight?” Cf. Vie de St. Auban, 18. 


E le seingnur séant AL UIs de sun ostal. 


And the lord sitting at the door of his dwelling. 


1029. After the thief had stolen the money from the 
treasury, Edward thus excuses him: ‘‘ He was a poor needy 
man, and I have enough; 


Asez tresor ad rois Aedward 
Drois est ke s¢ promes eit part.” 


The last line Mr. Luard renders as follows :— 
“Tt is right that the promise made to him SHOULD BE PERFORMED”’! 
Cf. Glossary sub voce “ promes,” where he explains :— 
“That so the promise have zts place, i. e. be accomplished.”’ 
A promise may have tts place! i.e. be accomplished ! ! 


Another piece of singular blundering in the transla- 
tion, caused by the total incapacity of the Editor to perceive 
a mistake of the scribe. The 7 in Avomes is either not in 
the MS., or is wrong, and the text should run: 


“ Drois est ke sz fowres eit part.” 


“Tt is right that so poor a person should have a share.” 
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1119, (Jesus) Ki puceus e fiz de pucele, 
Nasquis de mére pure e 
bele, 
Ke autrement apent de 
nestre 
A Deu, k’a un peccheur 
terrestre, 


Thou whoa Virgin and Son of a Virgin, 

‘Wert born from a Mother pure and 
beautiful, 

Who otherwise belongs by birth 


To God, who (now) to an earthly sin- 
ner. 


And the sentence so concludes with a full stop; Mr. L. 
leaving it to the unfortunate reader to pick out what crumbs 
of sense he may. The last two lines of the translation are 
certainly anything but felicitous! Yet it is so extremely 
simple that the wonder is /ow he perverts it. Translate: 
“Thou who wast born a virgin, &c., for differently it 
belongs to God to be born than to an earthly man (to be 
born),” i.e. God must be born differently from a sinner, 
therefore, Jesus was born a virgin from a virgin. 


King Edward had been at mass, and after prayers 
had smiled; his attendants wondered, as they said :— 
1303. Qu’ex baudur out duncededuit, That he ¢hence had joy and amusement, 


Ke de mut simple porteur Who dike a simple infant 
Soleit estre a cel ure. Was wont to be at that hour. 


It will, I think, be apparent to all, that his translation 
of the first of these lines is quite unwarranted by the text. 
As “dunc” means only “then,” the word “thence” must 
be intended to refer to “en.” But this position of ex 
(= thence) would be as impossible in O. F. as it is in Mod. F. 
And if “thence” is to stand for “dunc,”’ there would be 
nothing in his translation to correspond to “en,” for “ out” 
can only mean “he had.” In reality, it is a difficulty en- 
tirely created by his text, for the proper way is as follows: 


‘¢ Queu baudur out dunc e deduit, © What joy and amusement he ¢hen had.” 
The remaining lines are also to be altered, and may be 


rendered :— 


** Who was wont at that hour to be of very simple behaviour.” 
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1445. S’envoil.. . So I wish 
Cest véage par vus furmir, By your aid to perform this journey, 
K’a Deus e vus venge a plaisir That it may accord with God’s pleasure 
and yours 
Ne ma moster del cuntredire, Not to oppose my purpose, 
Ke Deus vers moi e vus s’enire. | Zhat God may be wrath with me and 
you. 


We look with amazement for further information in that 
“ repertory of rarities,” Mr. Luard’s Glossary, and find— 


“ Moster, 1445, Intention.” 

Nothing more. 

But in twisting this into the printed translation, we 
have got a knotty point indeed! It ought to be “ Ne m’a 
mester del cuntredire,” &c., i.e. “I do not want God to be 
angry with you and me for our opposition.” 

On this word mester the light plays very brokenly, re- 
fracted as it is through Mr. Luard’s prism. That Mr. Luard 
has no abiding idea of the meaning of aver mester, viz., to 
be needful, is clear. Cf. ex. gr. 


2190. Merchée est la eglise tute, Marked is the whole church, 
N’a mester ke nuls en dute. That no one may doubt of the service [!!] 


It should be: “ There zs no need, use, possibility, that any 
body should doubt of it.” The Glossary is, if possible, worse 
than usual. This is the entry :— 


“ Mester, Mestre.t Office; duty; service. 2190, 3742.” 

We have just seen 2190; let us see the other instance, 
viz. :-— 

3742. The bishops are behaving badly ; they will not 
feed their sheep :— 


Ovailles ne querent pestre ; 
Mais du vendre est checuns mestre. 


i. e. They do not try to feed their sheep, 
But of selling each one is master (skilful). 


*In 4590 he had transliterated in- _ list of Errata, he has corrected it into 
accurately MESTS instead of mester; mestze (!) 
and to make matters worse, in his own 
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But Mr. Luard’s translation stands printed :— 


They seek not to feed the sheep-folds, 
But to sell them is each ONE’s business (!) 


[What a curious process it must be to feed sheep- 
folds! 

Where did Mr. L. learn that ovazi/es means sheep-FOLDS, 
as he has it also in Glossary? Had he consulted even 
Roquefort, he would have found two examples quoted that 
ought to have saved him from this error. Roquefort 
gives: 


(1). “ A guise d’aingniaus ou d’ ovozlles.” 
(2). “Les faudes de nos owazlles, ‘caulas ovium.’”’ 


Besides, the word is quite modern enough, though con- 
fined to the Biblical style, to be understood even now, 
when spelt with the z (ouazdles) |. 

So much for the examples quoted in the Glossary; 
here is another example in which this phrase is equally 
misunderstood :— 


4469. Cunseil ze dit de prudumme, He speaks no wise man’s counsel, 
Ne prise vaillant une pumme ; Nor values it an apple; 
N’averoit mester ke Deu sufrist, He could not hold his office did not God 
suffer, 
Ke teu tirant regne tenist. That such a tyrant should have the 
kingdom. 


It should be :— 


The counsel or ¢he saying of a wise man 

He does not prize (the worth) of an apple ; 
It would not be good* that God should suffer 
That such a tyrant should hold the kingdom. 


To return to the order of the lines. 
The king is counselling the people to keep together, 
by the parable of the bundle of sticks : 


' We have a phrase singularly corre- eed suffer such a tyrant to hold the 
sponding to this in the North of Eng- _ kingdom.” 
land, where one might say, ‘‘ He hadn't 
D2 
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1464. Siun bastuntengefeblee grelle If I hold a stick weak and slender 


En ma mein petit e frelle In my small and slight hand 

Sanz gref le puis froisir des Without any difficulty I can break it 
poinz ; with my fist ; 

Si sis u set leez e viouz If six or seven ong and old 

Bastunceus liez ensemble, Sticks together you tie, 

Nes despecasse. I could not break them in pieces. 


Now for the Glossary :— 

“ Leez, 1464. Long.” 
“ Viouz. Old.” 

These are the entries ; they repeat the translation, and 
they are both totally wrong. Zzeez is, of course, dvoad, and 
has nothing to do with /ength, and this no-word vouz 
should be LOINZ, as the rhyme fozzz might have told him ; 
and then we have what the poet wrote, as can hardly be 
doubted : 

(Froisir des poznz ; 
Si) sis u seet leez e loins. 


i,e. Six or seven broad and long sticks, &c. 


Even the sense, one thinks, might have suggested that long 
and old sticks were not likely to prove strong, under any 
circumstances But this word /ez has been elsewhere to 
Mr. L. a stumbling-block ; witness the following! 


2292. Atant ad fundé sa iglise (He founded the church) 
De grantz quareus de pere bise; | With large square blocks of grey stone ; 
A fundement Ze e parfund. Zts foundations are deep. 


Can anybody see how this last line is to be equated 
with Mr. L.’s translation? It is manifest that Ze is intend- 
ed to mean z/s; but where is the ARE which he extracts from 
the French, and what has become of the dand the ¢? The 
translation is incorrect, and admits of no defence or excuse ; 
for the sentence is so easy—“wzth foundation dvoad and 
deep.” How did he miss it? 


A cynic once defined philology to be a science “in 
which the consonants are worth nothing, and the vowels 
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not much,”’ Mr. Luard’s translations go upon the principle 
that the large words are not worth a great deal, and the 
little words nothing at all. At any rate, he frequently 
renders the text as if he thought so. 

Thus, ex. gr. he edits 1583, “sanz /assen de la com- 
mune ;” giving as the English, “‘ without Jermzsszon of the 
commons.” Is it conceivable that he should have erred 
here? One thinks not: yet he has. In his Glossary we 
have : 

“Lassen, 1583. Permission.” 


Litera scripta manet. Mr. Luard actually gives lassen as 
one word in his Glossary ! 

It should be l’assen, the assent, as it occurs in 2060, where, 
however, it was not open to him to make a mistake, as it 
does not happen to be preceded by the article. 


2060. Parassen sun uncle, By consent of his uncle. 


Probably the explanation of this is to be found in the 
fact that there zs a word /assen, meaning “ to let,” “to per- 
mit,” and so, capable of being rendered Jervmzssion. The 
further fact that this is a word of another language will 
perhaps, however, arouse misgivings in the minds of ordi- 
nary readers as to the propriety of this mode of viewing 
the matter. There are such curious insertions in the 
Glossary that it is very hard to say what is not possible to 
Mr. Luard, but he will hardly contend, one would think, 
that a Modern German word has a legitimate “droit de 
cité” in a Norman-French poem of the 13th century. 


1620. Joie unt grant e espérance Have great joy and hope 
Ke efforcée ecrt lur purvéance. That confirmed woudd be their provision. 


Glossary on this line hazards another attempt at gram- 
matical explanation :— 


“ Eirt, 3rd pers. sing. subj. pres. of Estre.”’ 


The whole procedure of Mr. Luard is here laid bare; 
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it might be called a “ constructio cara obveotv,’—or thus : 
1, what does the Editor think the sense requires? 2, how 
can this meaning be got z/o the words? 

“Eirt” is no subjunctive, it is the indicative future 
3 sing. 





1674. Faz k’a Deu plest. J do what pleases God. 


In the Glossary he tsakes honourable mention of 
the right parsing (2 sing. imperative), but grammatical 
analysis, simple as it is, and essential though it be (for an 
Editor), Mr. Luard has not assayed. He continues in 
Glossary, sub voce Faz: “In 1674, it seems to be the 1st 
pers. indic. pres., but [let the reader note the ‘ but ;’ 
“fie upon that ‘ but,’ it doth lay the good precedency” !] 
the passage is obscure’ (!) Yes, it certainly zs obscure, 
because it is not the 1st pers. indic. pres., but what he 
had already said, the 2nd pers. sing. imper., and means “ Do 
thou do what is pleasing to God”; and then there is not 
the slightest obscurity in the passage. The Pope bids the 
king not go on the pilgrimage himself, as he wished 
and had vowed; but “ Do what pleases God,” viz., rule 
thy land. That land, he says, was in peril from war and 
treason, and danger might arise from the king’s departure ; 
“to thee it belongs to guide the rein” (1677). There is 
no obscurity when read in the light of the preceding lines, 
1662-4: 





Au roi de tuz rois mercis rent, 

Pur [sic, but read par] ki vegnent communement 
Reis renumez en terre, 

E princes pur dreiture fere. 


i.e. Thanks to God, by whom kings reign in order to execute Justice. 


1697. Par priére By the prayer 
Tut cest sené, ke i assent Ofall this assembly, which agrees to it, 
Ki est en Deu le vout present Since it is the present w7//7 of God. 


Glossary, “ Vout, 1696, the will.”” Now, suppose a school- 
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boy had had presented to him for translation this piece of i 
printed Latin :— ; 
“ Qui est in Deo, hoc vult preesens.”’ 


(This assembly, which is in God, wishes this, being present.) 


\ 
And suppose said school-boy were to render “ sence zt 2s the 
present WILL of God,” what considerations would prevent 
his master from flagellating him? Atleast, I know, that if 
any one of us school-boys had ventured on such a piece of 
“construe,” the punishment would have been very swift, 
very painful, and, I may add, very richly deserved. 


Mr. Luard’s edition of the twelve lines (from 2063 
to 2075) will probably startle the reader, as, I confess, 
it startled me. By way of introduction, we shall take— 


1706. Un muster en l’onur Seint Pere A monastery in honour of SP Peter 
Real frez, de chanz e p[rilére. A royal one you make, for chant and 
prayer. 

The reader will observe that Mr. L. has had occasion 
to resort to the (perfectly allowable) expedient of conjec- 
tural emendation. Perhaps, however, it should not be 
resorted to too often, especially the same emendation ! 

Keeping in view this introduction, let the reader ex- 
amine the following passage, and the Editor’s accompanying 
note at 2066 :— 

2063. Un muster fist de Seint Pere A monastery he erected to St. Peter 

Vers occident dechanzep[riJere: Towards the west,for chant and prayer: 

Quant fu parfeite la iglise, He directs and has arranged everything, 
| Tute apoint e a devise, When the church was completed, (1) * 
E preste au dediement, And ready for the dedication, 
E croizée cum il apent, And furnished with the crosses, as is 
| befitting, 

E Seint Mellit en lendemain And St. Mellitus on the morrow 

Del dedier fu tut certein. Was quite prepared to dedicate it. 

La nuit avant pur la merveille The previous night for the wonder 

Grant gent i atent e veille, Many people wait there and watch, 

Ki mirent veu tel sacrement, Who admire the sight of such a conse- 


cration, 
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Cunverse a Deu novelement, As being persons newly converted to 
God, 

Ki mirent unc veu ceste aprise. Who ever admire the sight of such an 
event. 


At (1) is the following note of the Editor :—“ The order 
of this and the previous line has been changed in the trans- 
lation :’ which note in any case is quite superfluous, as 
the change is obvious. Also, the reason for the change is 
equally obvious, viz., the Editor’s ignorance of Old French. 

In this passage there are three things especially need- 
ing remark, though even then the passage will not be 
wholly purged of error. 

And first, was it not very improbable that in /wo places, 
so widely apart, the same faulty omission in the transcript 
should be repeated? One fancies the Editor might have 
suspected so. But no! Chant and prayer were so very 
naturafMfor a monastery! Yes, certainly, afer it was built ; 
but 27 order to build it, éme and stone were very much more 
necessary, and that is what the original text says. 


‘De chauz e pére, “(de calce et petra) of lime and stone”’ ! ! 


Cf. Li Romans d’Alixandre, 404-11: 
Signor, dist Tholomes, je voi une maison, 
Close est toute de marbre, de cauc, et de sablon. 


i. e., with marble and lime and sand. 


Secondly, his note is not only useless, but the alteration 
to which it refers is uncalled for, and quite wrong. As to 
the translation! 


Quant fu parfeite la iglise, He directs and has arranged everything, 
Tute a point e a devise, When the church was completed. 


But it should stand as in the text, and his translation be 
altered into: 


‘‘ When the church was quite finished 
(Tute @ point e a devise) all point-device [as we say even now], 
And ready for the dedication,’”’ &c. 


Text, translation, and note are astounding. 
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Thirdly, the word mzrent in its double occurrence at the 
end of the passage quoted, is quite out of the question; it 
should be: 


‘‘ Ki »’urent veu tel sacrement,” 
‘* Ki n'urent unc veu ceste aprise.’’ 


i. e. “© Who had not seen,”’ “* Who had never seen,” &c. 


As I have already said, it is not simply ignorance of Old 
French, and want of comparative study of the poem itself, 
with which Mr. Luard may fairly be taxed. He is further 
guilty of neglecting the aids that lie within the covers of 
his own book, in the shape of two Latin compositions 
treating on the same subject, and edited by himself. I 
have not gone through these, because generally they only 
express the zdea, without much similarity in the choice of 
words; and besides, are very far from narrating the 
same set of incidents, or inthe same order, so that it would 
need a much longer time than is at my disposal to go 
through the whole in detail. But an Editor should have 
been thoroughly awake to the importance of comparing the 
accounts. The following instances, which come in the 
order of the French lines, will be amply sufficient to bear 
out my statement that the Editor has been culpably re- 
miss, feeling, as he must have done, how much he needed 
all the helps he could get. 


1771. Thorneie, u est une eglise Thorney, where there is a church 
Aunciene e bas assise, Ancient and situated low, 
Ke poverté nuls ne prise. So that no poverty may overtake it. 


What this may mean, I do not profess to explain (a 
church situated low, so that no poverty may overtake it !), but 
it most assuredly is not what the poet said. To find out 
how Mr. L. reaches this explanation, we must examine his 
Glossary. 


“Prise, 1771, 3 pers. sing. subj. of Prendre” (sic !] 


Prise a subjunctive of prendre! 
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The line is so plain that he who runs may read — 
Ke poverté nuls ne prise, i. e., Whose poverty no man prizes. 


Now, had Mr. L. compared his own edition of the Latin 
poem in this identical volume, he would have found the 
description as follows :— 


P. 369, 1. 276. Est mihi Thorneia locus ingens, nobilis olim, 
Nune vilis. 


which I leave Mr. Luard to reconcile with his 
“ So that no poverty may overtake it.” 


Again, 1773, even in so simple a matter as the follow- 
ing he has gone wrong :— 


Jo mémes le liu sacrai I myself WILL consecrate the spot. 
De mes meins. 


But sacraz is past, not future; and the Latin has (ibid., 
1. 277) 


“Nunc vilis; mea quem quondam sacra dextra SACRAVIT.” 


1884. Quite vus dem iceu paage. I acquit you OF this tax, 


Glossary has “Dem. 1884, i. e. De.” 
This monstrosity is only another instance of a misread 
passage. It should be :— 


“Quite vus cleim iceu paage. J cry you quits (of) this payment (=I free you 
from it).” 


We shall see that elsewhere also he has confounded 
this initial d with other letters, and so (v. 2093) obscured 
passages otherwise perfectly plain. 


1914. N’out en sa terre maisun He had not in his country a house 
D’ordre e de religiun, Of order and religion, 
Real dun de li ki ne ust, Which had not from him a royal gift, 
PAR QUE Jbenistre nel dust. Which owed him not a blessing. 


So, in Glossary, “ Benistre = Blessing.” 
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One is petrified! for benistre is an infinitive, and there 
is a far before the gue! Translate :— 


There was not in his land a house, &c., 
Which had not from him a royal gift, 
Wherefore it owed not to bless him. 


i. e., for which it had not to bless him. 


Here is another passage worthy of being quoted “in 
extenso” as a specimen of the mistakes into which an 
incompetent Editor will almost inevitably fall, no matter 
what his effort or diligence at ¢he tome of editing. To bor- 
row an expression of John Bunyan: “ There is knowledge 


and knowledge ;” there is the knowledge of the school- 
boy, the knowledge of the student, the knowledge of the 


master. 


The last, I apprehend, should be the implement 


wielded by an intending Editor, but to the last, Mr. Luard 
cannot be said to have the slightest claim. 

I have marked in italics the salient points, as usual, and 
shall take them afterwards in detail; but I give the whole 
seventeen lines, in order that the reader may get a physical 
conception of Mr. Luard’s Edition at (about) its worst. 


1937. Les pez out tortz, nerfs engur- 
diz, 
Gambes sanz brahun, engresliz 
Si de genoilz la junture 
1940. Au dos se cuert cuntre nature, 


Li pe besturne flestriz 
As nages se aerdent revertiz. 


A uns eschameus feitiz 
K’il teneit cuntre sun piz, 
1945. Se trait li povre frarin 
Par cel en bone chemin. 
Veit Hugelin, en haut s’escrie, 
‘*Mercis, Hugun, #e me out tu 
mie, 


Jas es tu gentilz de sanc, 


He had his feet twisted, his nerves 
torpid, 

His legs without coverings curved 

So that the joints of his knees 

Turned towards his back against na- 
ture. 

His feet bent the wrong way, withered, 

Were turned round and attached them- 
selves behind him. 

By a convenient stool 

Which he held against his breast 

The poor unfortunate dragged himself 

By this on a good way. 

He sees Hugelin, cries out loudly, 

‘Mercy, Hugo, have you none on me ? 


Of old wert thou gentle in blood, 
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1950. E de quor pitus e franc.” And pitiful and frank of heart.” 
“ Revolez,” dist Huges, “ke  ‘ Explain,” said Hugo, “what I can 
te fasse.” do for you.” 
Cist li respundi mut basse, He answered him very humbly, 
«A Rumme sui a/er sis feiz.” ‘© To Rome have I gone six times.” 


Here it is said of the poor cripple, that 


1938. Les pez out tortz, nerfsengurdiz, He had his feet twisted, his nerves 
torpid, 

Gambes sanz brahun engresliz. His legs without coverings curved. 
Glossary, “ Brahun, 1938. Breeches [{!!]; coverings.” 
So stands Mr. Luard’s Glossary. He has, indeed, put 

a note of interrogation at the end, but it does not much 
matter; that he should even have zmagined this possible, 
is enough. 

As for engresliz, he merely gives: “ Engresliz, 1938, 
Twisted (?).” 

Now, engresliz is simply a compound of gres/e ( = gra- 
czl’s) = thin, attenuated: and the word “drahun” is, of 
course, our word brawn ! 

The O. F. érahun, braion, brahon (in Old Spanish, &c.) 
means the fleshy part; as Mr. Luard will see if he consults 
Diez, sub voce “ Brandone.” 

The line is, therefore: “He had legs without drawn, 
attenuated ;” and not, as Mr. L. would give: “ legs without 
breeches, twrsted !” 


1940. Si de genoilz la junture 
Au dos se cuert cuntre nature. 


(Now here the MS. has de de, which ought to be ke de, 
not simply de, as Mr. L. has edited. But this by the way.) 
He translates: 
[The deformed man’s legs were curved] 


So that the joints of his knees 
Turned towards his back against nature. 


Giossary entry is again grammatical. 


“ Cuert, 1940, 3 pers. sing. pres. ind. of curre, to run.” 
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This is, in itself, a strictly correct statement, but it has 
nothing to do here ; it is only a mistake, rectified thus: 


Au dos se tvert cuntre nature, i.e., ¢s twisted ;—tuert from tordre (torquere). 


1946. A uns eschameus feitiz By a convenient stool 
K’il teneit cuntre sun piz, Which he held against his breast, 
Se trait li povre frarin The poor unfortunate dragged himself 
Par cel en bone chemin. By this on a good way. 


But this last line is much more likely to mean on a dad 
road than a good road, for it should run-— 


Par cel endboué chemin. By that miry road. 


1951. ‘* Revolez,” dist Hugues, “ke ‘ Explain,” said Hugo, “what I can 
te fasse.”’ do for you.” 


In Glossary we have :— 

“ Revolez, 1951, i.e., Revelez. 2nd. pers. plur. imperat. 
of Reveler. Reveal, tell.” 

Quite wide of the mark; for neither the word “ revolez,” 
nor the construction with the subjunctive /asse, is admis- 
sible; nor does “reveler” mean “ explain,’ &c. The 
Editor has misread his MS. again. It should be corrected 
thus :— 


‘“ Ke volez ke te fasse ?”” ‘‘ What do you wish that I should do 
for you?” 


1948. Mercis, Hugun, ne me out tumie? Mercy, Hugo, have you none on me ?” 


This line, which he has translated as above, cannot 
possibly be right. To render out tu by hast thou is simply 
a confession of ignorance. His suggestion in Glossary 
that the owf should be ozs, does not in the least smooth the 
difficulty. There are so many ways in which the phrase 
might be completed, that speculation as to what the words 
are in the MS. is almost precluded. I can only suggest 
that possibly they might be, not “ out ¢u,’ but “ orras tu,” 
i. e., “ wilt thou hear,” and the line would read: 


«* Ne me orras tu mie? Wilt thou not hear me at all ?” 
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In any case, “out tu, hast thou,” is quite out of the 
question. 

To edit aler as the word stands in 1953, is simply to 
deny to the O. F. all grammatical concord. It should be 
alez, of course. 

And now I would ask the reader to go over the whole 
passage quoted above, text and translation, and compare 
it with these corrections. 


1986. Atant, esvus ke la cher morte Now lo! oF THE dead flesh 
S’estent e laschent les junctures. The joints ave straightened and loos- 
ened ! 


This is the miracle which was worked on a deformed 
body, and which, according to our Editor, consisted in the 
straightening (&c.) of the joints of the dead flesh. One 
naturally asks what this means. Glossary shall help us. 


“ S’ester, i.e., Se tentr debout, se comporter.”’ 


I should be glad to know—1. Where Mr. Luard got 
these renderings of s’es/er, viz., “se tenir debout,” “se 
comporter.” 2. What meaning fe attributes to them, as 
the one means “to stand upright,” and the other, “to be- 
have one’s self;’’ and 3. How these meanings, together, or 
separately, or thaumatropically, are to be made to mean, /o 
straighten. In reality, the passage should be read :— 


‘Behold! the dead flesh 
Stretches itself, and the joints become loosened.’’ 


A great number of angels had come to dedicate the 
church, so that :— 


2093. Zant ja partut odur, So much odour is there now through- 
out, 
Ke vis est a cel pescur, That it seems to this fisherman 
Ke li solailz @ la lune That the sun avd the moon 
Sa clarté tute preste u dune. Lend or give all their brightness. 


It is worth while to pause a few moments on this 
translation per se: “there is so much odour that the sun 
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and the moon seem to be lending all their drzghiness” ! the 
brightness of an odour! That fisherman saw with his nose, 
then? 
Misreading of MS. again; it should be colur, not odur, 
and z a, not 7a, which gives us— 
Tant i a partut colur. 
“So much colour there is everywhere.” 


But we are not done with the passage yet. According 
to Mr. L., the sun avd moon are lending all ¢hecr bright- 
ness. Nay, not so, it was mzght-time, and the object of 
curiosity to the fisherman was, that the moon shone as 
brightly, and brought out as much colour, as if she had had 
the sun’s brightness! The poet says in unmistakeable 
language: “so much colour there was that it seemed to him, 


That the sun To the moon 
All Ais brightness is lending or giving.” 





2003. A pas seur serréement With sure step carefully 
L’enmeine par ceu pavement, (He) conducts him along the pavement, 
Ke ne desille ne tremble. Which hurts him not nor makes him 


tremble. 


Quite wrong. The last line should be— 


‘* That he may not stumble nor tremble.” 


I do not know that there is a more characteristic and 
significant mistake than the following. Small as it is, to 
any one who is competent to judge, it speaks volumes. 


2042. Eu tens le rei Aethelbert, i. e. In the time of King Ethelbert. 


Here /e vez is, of course, in the (oblique) genitivecase. But 
Mr. Luard gives, “ Of old, King Ethelbert, &c.” (as if it 
were the nominative). Now this is bad enough in the 
translator, but he makes matters worse by putting ¢z into 
the Glossary, where it stands thus :— 

“ Eu, i.e. au, Eu tens, 2042, Of old” (!!) 
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2102. Quant tut unt fait quant kiasert When they have done everything 
which serves 
Par raisun au dediement. By reason to the dedication, 


Glossary: “ Asert, 2102. 3rd pers. sing. ind. pres. of 
Aservir, To serve.” 

Not so. Theword should be “ a/er/,” and means “ap- 
pertains, is suitable.” 


Cf. Villehardouin (Ed, N. de Wailly) § 140 :— 


“Tel gaing con a tel besoigne aferort. (Tel butin qui convenait en pareille 
affaire.)’’ 


2108, en effrei in terror 
Ai esté mutt ESCE. Have I been this night. 


Glossary, Esce, 2108, This. 
So that xuzt esce = this night ! 

Mr. Luard can hardly have intended his “Glossary” to 
be looked on in the light of a mystification, but it certainly 
does look extraordinarily like it. 

Text should be altered (translation remaining the same) : 


En effrei ai ceste nuzt ESTE. 


He has misread the ¢ and c, which are very much alike 
in MSS., and either overlooked, omitted, or (if it is really 
absent in MS. by error of scribes) neglected to prepose the 
c of ceste. As to esce = this! 


The good fisherman had been dazzled by the extra- 
ordinary light in the church, and so had caught only one 
fish the whole night. He says to St. Peter :— 


2117. Sire, entendant ne poi estre, Sire, I could not but be listening 
Fors as solaz celestiens To the celestial visitants only, 
Dunt cist lius trestut fu pleins, Of whom all this place was full, 
N’ai pris a nuit fors un pessun. That this night I have caught but one 
fish. 


(In the last line a zuz¢ should, of course, be awit, i. e. last 
night). But in the second line there is a puzzle for a 
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moment, till we examine the Glossary. As there is no 
hyphen (in his translation) between the words “ celestial”’ 
and “visitants,” we are led perhaps hastily to infer that 
solaz is to mean “vzsztants.’ That-would, however, be a 
hasty judgment. ‘Solaz,’’ we are informed in Glossary, 
means (in 2117) Only. 

This entry, however, by no means allays the thirst for 
inquiry about the word. Other questions start up and de- 
mand to be answered. One naturally wishes to know how 


9 


solaz can mean “ ov/y,” what the singular is, whether “ -az’ 
is regarded as a plural affix, &c. Had Mr. Luard had any 
sufficient training in the matter, such questions could never 
have been possible, for the alternative which zs possible by 
no means includes the meaning here attributed to the word. 


That alternative is :— 


1. Solaz, pleasures [solatia }. 
2. Solaz (for solailz, M. F. soleils, suns). 


Both words are found in the iol!owing lines (Vze de St. 
Auban, 1170) :— 


Co fu la vertu du sodai? raant That was the power of the bright szz 
Ke teu so/az nus feseit. Which gave us such comfort. 


and what the fisherman said is: 


I could not pay attention save to the celestial joys [or sus], 
With which this place was entirely full. 


2275. The chronicler tells of King Edward’s restoration 
of the church : 


(Ceste iglise) mettre en estat 
A cuvent veut suz prelat, 
E enricher de riche duns. 


Which passage is quite explained by lines 2320, seqq. 


E met l’ordre en bon estat 
Suz seint e ordené prelat ; 
E numbre de cuvent receit 
Sulum l’ordre de Seint Beneit. 
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Evidently he is speaking of the foundation of a convent, 
according to the order of St. Benedict. 
Now let us turn back to 2275, and see Mr. Luard’s help- 
less translation :— 
mettre en estat to put into a proper condition 
A cuvent veut suz prelat. Under a prelate he had often wished. 
Glossary says :— 
“Cuvent, i.e. souvent. Often.” 


After the fashion of Giles’ Key to the Classics, it would 
therefore run :— 


a he had, cuvent often, vewt wished. 


There are some delicious renderings of this kind in that 
admirable series of “keys” just mentioned (notably the 
Italian one), but Ido not think that even zz them anything 
more inexcusable could be found or imagined, than this; 
“a he had, cuvent often, vewt wished’! It is only wasting 
paper to translate it correctly, but for uniformity’s sake it 
shall be given :— 

This church to put into proper condition 


As a convent under a prelate he wishes. 


2282. U est du mund // maire sege. 


i. e., the master-seat, chief seat, a very common mode of 
expression. But Mr. L. has no experience in the matter 
to guide him, so he translates : — 


‘* Which is the mother throne,” &c. 


Glossary, “‘ M/azre, Mother. Li maire sege, 2282, the 
mother seat.” 

King Edward is restoring the monastery; he makes a 
cloister, chapter-house,— 


2313. Refaitur e le dortur Refectory and dormitory, 
E les officines en tur. And the offices IN THE TOWER. (! !) 


*‘ Officines ” means “ workshops,” “ rooms for work,” as 





oe 
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his Glossary has it. But they were not z7 the fower. At 
least, there is no such thing stated here. The last line is 


wrongfully divided : 


Correct: “les officines ex/wr, and workshops around.” 


2369. Ai un muster restoré : (I have restored a monastery) : 
Vai un cuvent posé. A convent exists placed. 


So, then, vaz means “exists.’’ Voyons. Glossary says : 
“Vai, vait, 3 pers. sing. pres. ind. of aler.” Now, as aler 
means / go, this does not give us “exzsfs,” at best, and 
therefore the passage should not have been left in this 
State. 

Simply correct in opposite direction from last quota- 
tion, by separation. 


Ai un muster restoré, I have restored a monastery, 
U ai un cuvent pose. Where I have placed a convent. 
2440. Ordres eveske ne i face Let not the bishop send there his com- 
mands, 
For par priére e par grace Excepting with entreaty and by per- 
mission 
D'abbé, 2’ au ceus i serra. Of the abbot whom THEY shail have. 


“K’au ceus i serra’’—‘‘ whom they shall have ;” which 
is to be got thus; 4’, who, AU CEUS, TO THEM (!!), 2 serra, 
there shall be. Mr. Luard has misread his MS. again. 

Instead of cews, read tens, i. e., “ aw ¢ens, at that time.’ 


2475. Quant est oi e cunfermé When it is heard and confirmed, 
Mais enregistre e enbullé And registered and ratified 
Au cuncil, &c. At the council, &c. 


But this translation takes no heed of the mazs (which 
certainly cannot be rendered as if it were ¢, and, as Mr. L. 
has done). There is no doubt that this mazs should be 


MIS, reading 


‘*MIS EN REGISTRE e enbullé,” ‘*« Put into the register,” &c. 
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Cf. 1. 2288, where we have 
E recunferme e resaele 
E face en registre mettre. 
(where also probably the ez should be ev, but of this 
further.) 


King Edward appoints judges, &c., 


2493. Ke pleintes ne plaitz de curt That the complaints and lawsuits of 
the court 
De Deu amer ne le destrut. May not draw him off from loving God. 


Glossary has: “Destruer, to destroy. In 2493, it 
seems to be used in the sense of “ 40 draw away from.” 

So then, neither (1) rhyme, nor (2) accidence, nor 
(3) meaning, could help Mr. Luard to the right word for his 
text ! 

1. Destva¢ does not rhyme with czr?. 


2. Destrut does not come from destrzev, which is not = 
destrzzr. 


3. Destrut could not (if it were from destruer) mean 
“ they may draw off.” 

The real word is plain from the rhyme, viz., “ des¢zr?,” 
i.e. “ turns him away,’ from des-tordre (dis-torquere). 


The king has told his vision to Leofric, and charges 
him not to reveal it, adding :— 


2568. Ben puis cest ensample traire, Since it is better to follow the example 
Ke nostre Sire ruva taire Of our Lord who commanded silence 
As tres ke vindrent en munt To the three who came to mount 
Tabor of li, e Za veu unt. . . . Tabor with him, and had the sight . . . 
La Transfiguraciun. Of the Transfiguration. 


The translation of the first two lines is startling. 

A la Giles, we might have: fzzs, since, den, it is better, &c. 

How any man not devoid of the average amount of 
knowledge of Mod. Fr. should have been able to fancy this 
a possible construction, seems inexplicable. The penulti- 
mate line is also very bad. 
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Translate :— 

1. Puzs, I can, ben, well, draw this example, &c. 

2. They came to Tabor, and /a, there, vew unt, they 
have seen. 


2640. Peise al’ alasse dolente, She falls into a wretched state of grief, 
Ke mort li fait si lunge atente, That death makes so long a delay for 
her. 


Tant fu si maus crueus e fort. 


His Glossary gives : 
“ Peiser, To fall.”’ 


“« Alasse,” we are further informed, means “ unhappy,” 
so that no doubt dolente is to be taken as the noun, mean- 
ing “state of grief.’ Here then are two completely new, 
and I venture to say, unheard of, words, introduced into 
our O. French vocabularies, viz. :— 

“ Peiser’” = to fall, and “ Dolente’”’ = state of grief. 

It should be translated :— 

“It wezghs heavily upon the sad wretch, that death,” &c. 


The verb feser is of very common occurrence through- 
out O. F. literature, and is withal near to modern usage, 
but still it does not seem superfluous to suggest the English 
word avoirdufozs, or better still, the old Jezse, “ the world 
which is Jezsed well.” 


* 


Another verb invented. 
The poet says: Men have different capacities, to wit :— 


2689. Li un sachant, e cist resnable, One is knowing and this one is sensible 
, ; 2 kT . . _ r.¢ 
Li autre enferme fei estable. The other maintains a firm faith. 


Mr. Luard accordingly enters enferme in Glossary as a verb. 
But it is one of the Editorial mistakes. 

Read “ Li autre ex ferme fei estable, the other (is) stable 
en firm faith.” 
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One of Mr. Luard’s marvels! 


2709. Humme ki ne veit cist, tant marvit. 


It is difficult to realize what must have been the state 
of bewilderment in which our Editor had involved him- 
self at the time when he was engaged on this task. The 
natural, and indeed only, possible inference is, that he had 
read exceedingly little of Old French when he under- 
took the responsibility of editing this poem. 

Mr. Luard has translated the above line as follows :— 


“Who sees not ¢kzs man, much marvels ;”’ 


the glossarial instruction being— 

“ Marvit, 2709, 3 pers. sing. pres. ind. From AZarvoyer, to 
wonder.” 

The whole line of translation is, indeed, marvellous ! 


Humme ki ne veit cist, tant marvit. Who sees not this man, much marvels !! 


Correct as under :— 


“A man who does not see this, LIVES 2x vain,” reading, of 
course, “ éant mar vit,” without the slightest doubt. 

The phrase fant mar = “to his own cost,” “in vain,” 
“without profit,’ &c., is of perpetual occurrence in O. F. 


King Edward is unwilling to trust a dream which has 
appeared to him, deeming it a phantom and alie. His 
councillors advise him. 


2764. Sire,’ dient cist ‘‘ merci— ‘* Sire,” said they, ‘‘ pardon— 
Par sunge fu Joseph garni, By a dream was Joseph warned, 
K’il en Egipte s’en alast, That he should go into Egypt, 
E quant tens fu k’il repeirast, And when the time was come that he 
should return, 
N’est pas fentosme ne gile, It was no phantasm or guile, 
Co testmoine la ewangile So testifies the Gospel, 
En la veu lei Vavistun In his sight of the vision 
Du rei de Egipte Pharaun. Of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 


| confess to being totally unable to understand what 
Mr. Luard meant here, so far as the sevse of the passage is 
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concerned. As to the construction, probably he intends 
let to be taken as a genitive dependent on /a veu, viz., the 
sight of him. But what governs l’avisiun, we are left to 
our unaided efforts todiscover. Further, are we to suppose 
that Mr. Luard had been led by his studies to infer that 
Pharaoh was the name of the king of whom Joseph was 
afraid? Or shall we infer that Mr. Luard supposes that 
the Joseph here spoken of was Joseph the son of Jacob? 
Either way, it is curious to consider how ingeniously Mr. 
Luard has distorted the passage. 

The fact is, two instances are here given oftrue dreams ; 
the one of Joseph, which the New Testament, the Gosfed, 
testifies ; the other of Pharaoh, which the Old Testament 
speaks of! The line is simply: 


En la veu lei, In the old law. 


A blind man who has been healed is rejoicing : 


2791. Mut m’esjois, mut m’esmerveil 
Ne péce a rai du solail, 
Ore vei ja tuz de ceste curt. 
Which means : 
** Much I rejoice and marvel, 
A short while ago, not even a ray of the sun (could I have seen), 
Now I see all of this court.” 


The phrase féce a, means simply “a short while 
ago.” It is a mode of expression that occurs scores of 
times, even in a writer so late as Montaigne [ written Azeca] ; 
yet will it be believed that Mr. Luard has actually rendered 
this, “ A ray of the sun has not PIERCED me” (!) His Glos- 
sary says ;— 

“ Pace, 2791, seems to be for Perce |sic!], pierced.” 





The people are addressing the blind man :— 


2797. Es tu certein, Art thou sure, 
Est co celui ke v/ NI mein Is it he who saw Nor his hand ? 
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Construction and accidence alike disregarded! It 
should be :— 
“ Celui ke vi wz mezn, Whom I saw TO-DAY (= this) morning.” 
The words “ z'mein,” for “this morning,” are too common 
to need explanation; but if Mr. L. have any doubts about it, 
he has mez in his own edition (3356, “ cum flur ki s’espanist 
au metn, e au vespre flestrit), and wz he will find in Burguy, 
Bag Pu 335: 

(This zz is, of course, the hut in aujourd’ hui.) 





2877. Li reis respunt, ‘Si Deus le The king answers: “If God wills it, 


voille, 
N’est droitz k’en curuce u doille, It is not right to be angry or sorrowful 
at it; 
Par un pecchur autre garir By one sinner another to cure 


Si l’en plest, n’est droitz ke If it please Him, it is only right fo 
mentr.”” bring him.” 


The last line is quite wrong. It should be “ m’EN 77,” 
i. e. If it please God so, it is not right that I should be angry 
atit; and the second of the lines quoted has the same con- 
struction. 


After dinner 

2911. Vait chescuns ev arbri cucher. Each goes to lie down under a tree. 
En arbri, wzder a tree! 
£n does not mean “ under,” and avbrz is not “a tree.” 


It should be ez abrt, in shelter, in the shade. 





Here is a line mangled almost beyond the power of 
recognition. Let us re-assort these “ disjecta membra 
poete.” 


2942. Faire t'apent un pelerinnage It behoves thee to make a pilgrimage 
A seisante e vint eglises, To eighty churches, 
Agenue, lange uraisun On thy knees, utter a prayer 
Requerant Deu ta gareisun. Beseeching God for thy cure. 


‘ 


Then, for Glossary, the two entries are :— 


1. “ Agenue, 2942, On thy knees.” 
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For our edification he adds: Perhaps, A genue. 
2. “ Langer, 2942, To speak.” 


And neither is correct, nor anything like it. The line 
should be :— 


“A geun e lunge uraisun,” i. e., With fasting and long prayer. 


That Mr. Luard has no real hold of the fact that G' is 
very often used where the modern form has j (a jeun) is 
plain, but will be further established by a few more in- 
stances. 

Here are, ex. gr., two, with curious results; and as both 
occur close together, the reader may fill his eye with them 
both at one glance. 

(A young lady has scrofula. Her state is described.) 
She had swellings 


2617. Kia dulur e meschéance Which with pain and suffering 
De la GOUE avoit nessance ; From the ¢#roat took their rise; 
Le face en out mut enlaidie, Her face by it was much injured, 
Depecée e engannie. Mutilated and disfigured. 


Glossary has both the words :— 


1. “ Goue, 2618, i.e., Gozle, Throat.” 

But, of course, it is the modern jowe, “ cheek. 

2. Gives us a brief disquisition on the use of the word 
“ Engannie, 2619. Enganni, Plur. 4430. Part. of En- 
ganner, to deceive, abuse. (Ital. Ingannare.) In both 
the above places it is used of a disease.” 

Let us see, then, the second place of its occurrence, 
which is in a list of diseased persons, among whom are 


ade | 


4430. Li langerus, e li flestri, . The weak and the withered, 
Li emflé e exnganni, The swollen and disfigured, 
Li cuntrait e li leprus, &c. The deformed and leprous. 


Here, at least, he has made no attempt to solve the 
problem which arises, viz., how /0 deceive, to abuse, Ital. 
ingannare, can possibly come to mean disfigured. 


' Yet he has such forms as gambes, gardins, garets (= jarrets, &c.) 
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It should be engaunt (engaunie, 2618), from the verb 
“engaunir, to grow YELLOW,” Modern French, jaunzr 
(cf. our sazndice). 

Engannir, to deceive, to abuse, forsooth ! 

fe is deceived and we are abused. 


(Cf. Auban, 705. Fevres ki funt la gent engaunir e trembler, i. e., Fevers 
which made the people grow yellow and shiver.) 





A young man, who had fallen asleep under a tree, sud- 
denly loses his sight. He rubs his eyes, &c., but he has 
become quite blind :— 


2920. Tert les oilz de la chacie, He wipes his eyes hastily, 
Mais l’avoglesse n’en tert mie. But the blindness he wipes not away. 


In the Glossary he has no further light to shed over the 
passage than what may be struck out of the following 
entry :— 

“Chacie, De la chacie. Hastily, 2920 (?)”’ 

I do not remember to have seen a “?” more justifiably 
added to any suggestion in the entire Glossary, nor indeed, 
in any other book extant. There is absolutely no ground for 
assuming “hastily” to be the meaning. Why not “slowly,” 
or “angrily,” or “sadly,” or, in fact, ay adverb capable of 
qualifying a verb which means “to rub”? On the xara civeoww 
method, I would suggest “ carefully” as the more likely 
adverb ! 

His translation only shows “the poverty of the land.” 
A thorough acquaintance (I mean such an acquaintance as 
ought to be, and zs, attainable by a scholar,) with Modern 
French could not have failed to call up to him the word 
“ CHASSIE,” i. e. “rheum, moisture affecting the eyes,” and 
that too with such force and obviousness as to preclude all 
chance of entrance to any mere speculative adverb picked 
out at hap-hazard to fill up the phrase. 


‘‘ He cleanses his eyes of the rheum, 
But the blindness he wipes not away." 










| 
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Mr. Luard’s notes are not very frequent, but they are 
exceedingly pregnant—of mistakes ! ex. gr. 


2952. E cum dit fu ke ze sujurt And as he was told to stay 
U li rois fu, s’en va a curt, Where the king was, he went tc court, 
E se met enmi la rute And put himself in the midst of the 
company, 
Ki siveit le rei Aedward tute. All of which followed King Edward. 


His note on the first line is as follows :— 
“ The negative in the text ‘ ke me sujurt’ cannot be correct.” 


But it caz be correct, and zs correct; and it is only the 
three sides of Mr. Luard’s operation in the matter—text, 
translation, and note—that are in the wrong. 

Remove the comma from the middle of the second line 
to the end of the first : 

E cum dit fu ke ne sujurt, 
U li rois fu s’en va A curt, &c. 

That is: 

As it was said that he should not delay, 
He sets off to court, where the king was, 
And gets into the middle of the crowd 
Which was following the king. 


Here and there the Glossary is enlivened by a little 
etymology also, the derivations being, some of them, as 
curious as the accidence, or the syntax, or the orthography. 


[Listen to his cry,] 


2975. Xe vostre franchise e grace For your liberality and favour 
Suatun pur Deu li face. Through God will give him relief. 


It should be : 
(Listen) THAT God MAY give. 


But how do we get relief? 
Glossary gives: “ suatun, relief ;’’ actually deriving the 
word from szavttudo! 
I think there can be little doubt that sauvaciun, salva- 
tion, should be read. 
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(In order to cure the poor man) 
2999. Li reis le fait droit ses ester 
E li dist, ‘‘ Vees tu, amis ?”’ 
*¢ Sire, oil vostre cler vis.”’ 
Where Mr. Luard’s curious misinterpretation is as fol- 
lows : 
The king makes him stand straight de/ow HIM, 


And says to him, ‘‘seest thou, friend ?” 


“Sire, your bright eye I see.” 


But (1,) in reality, the king only makes him stand UP, 
which is the meaning of szs (not de/ow), and there is no hzm. 
And (2), what shall we say to the last line? 


Oil vostre cler vis. I see your bright eye. 


A la Giles: vis, | see; vostre cler, your clear ; oz/, eye! 
Noy, it is as plain as Old French can make it. The line 
contains a direct answer to the king’s question, and then a 
specification. 

“‘Do you see, friend ?” 
“Sire, yes, your bright face (which is so fair and honourable.)” 


” 


** Oil, vostre cler vis, (out, votre cler visage). 


To translate as Mr. L. has done is to ignore all gram- 
matical concord. ‘ Throw grammar to the winds, I'll none 
of it.” Clearly there had not been much special study 
of the Langue d’oIL before undertaking this edition! The 
word zvzs could not possibly be 1st sg. pres. indic., any more 
than the vz in 2797 (vide supra) could be “he saw.” 

The servant says he could cure the blind men if he 
could get the miraculous water in which the king washed 
his hands, and which— 


3049. Tant est a seinté truvée So good has it been for the restoration 
found 
E en avogles espruvée ; And proved in the case of the blind ; 
Cist quatre povre dolent These four poor miserables 
Mut en averunt riche present Would have by it a very rich present 
De santé trestut ensemble. Of restoration all together. 


It is evident that Mr. L. thinks secnvfé and san/é are the 
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same. But it is not so; seznte is holiness, and the meaning 
of 3049 is:—“ the water is of tried holzness, sanctity, &c.” 
(see 3986). 


3100. Mut cremut Deus e ot pour Much he feared God and had dread 
De la force sun Créatur, Of the might of his Creator. 
Ne fust a ses povres venu Nor would he have gone to his poor 
S’il nel eust amé e cremu. Had he ot been loved and feared. 


Here the meaning is completely lost. But what shall 
we say of the grammar? Surely, one fancies est ame was 
not so far apart from cut azmé of the modern language as to 
make of it a hidden mystery! 


Render : 
He feared God, &c., 
Nor would he have gone to the poor 
If he had not loved “im (i. e. God). 
3107. De haut cunseil fu ¢u¢e NEIS. Of high counsel was he entirely. 


As to zezs, all the information furnished us in the Glossary 
is contained in the following entry : 


“ Neis, even. Joined with tute in 3107.” 


But it is not zezs at all that should be read, and “tute” 
does not mean “entirely.” It should be “w/e weiss, i.e. 
“toutefois,” which is quite common, and which he may 
find in Burguy, Vol. IL., p. 293. 


Here is one of those incomprehensible pieces of silli- 
ness which are scattered broad-cast throughout the whole 
edition, for the readei will be pleased to recollect that these 
specimens are only se/ectzons. 

Two children are playing, and 
3148. L'un al autre teu coup dune One to the other gives sucha blow 


K’ abatu /da e tut l’estune. That it strikes him down there, and 
quite stuns him. 
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“ Abatu, it strikes down; Za, there’! which translation 
is, without dispute, utterly beyond the sphere of ordinary 


criticism. It should be: 


“K’ abatu la, that it has struck him down (and stuns him).” 


After watching the struggle of the children, the king 


says to the father :— 


3165. Dist li reis: ‘Ne veis tu mie 
De tes fiz, quens, la crapoudie ?’ 
** Oil, sire, co est lur deduitz ; 
Einz est estrifs, feluns e fruitz, 
Sire.” ‘Nia mal ne peril 
N’entenz tuel ?” “ Sire, nenil.” 


Said the king: ‘ Seest thou not 
Of thy sons, earl, the struggle ?” 
*“‘ Yes, sire, this is their amusement ; 
But it is a quarrel, cruel and violent, 


Sire.” “ Nor ill, nor danger 


Expect you from it ?” “ Sire, nothing.’ 


(A few lines below, 3178, the king says :— 


Mi quers en est tut e7pensanz, My heart is all pensive concerning tt. 


Here we have our old friend ¢/, already so often mangled. 
But besides, the whole passage is wretchedly done, and the 
proper translation of the last line (3178) will make it plain 
that the Editor has totally misunderstood the preceding 


colloquy. Translate : 


‘« My heart is thinking altogether DIFFERENTLY about it ;”’ 


and then re-arrange the other lines as follows :— 


King. Dist le reis ‘‘ Ne veis tu mie 
5 
De tes fiz, quens, la crapou- 
die ?”’ 


Count. “ Oil, sire, co est lur deduitz.” 


King. ‘“ Einz est estrifs, feluns e 


fruitz.”’ 
Count. ‘‘ Sire, 2’¢ a mal ne peril.” 
King. ‘“ N’entenz-tu el?” “Sire, 
nenil—” 


** Dost thou not see 
The ill-behaviour of thy sons, 
Count ?” 
Count. “ Yes, sire, it is their sport.” 


King. 


King. ‘ Nay, rather, it is a quarrel,” 
&c. 

Count. “ Sire, there is neither ill nor 
harm in it.” 

King. ‘‘Doyounctseeanything else?” 
** No, sire—” 


3236. Speaking of the bad character of Harold :— 


Nel creust humme plus ke le vent. 
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which Mr. Luard thinks means— 
‘‘ Man he believed no more than the wind.” 
But it really is :— 


“ People would not believe him,” &c. 


3266. Les chersamis .. . The dear friends 
Out cist losengers mauveis Had this wicked flatterer 
Destruit e ocis de maneits. Destroyed and slain with his HANDS (!) 


It is absolutely so putin his translation : wth his ands! 
and to make matters certain, and ease the mind of the 
critic of any misgivings as to whether it might not be an 
accidental slip, it is stated in the Glossary :— 


“ Manets, Hands.” 


But demaneis is merely a compound adverb, meaning 


“ zmmediately.” (v. Burguy Gram. II., p. 304.) 


3286. Servi un sergantz des vins, A servant served out the wine, 
La cupe lu roi gentement The cup of the king gently 
Portant sur co pavement ; Carrying over the pavement ; 
As desgrez du dois quant munte, | When he mounts the steps of the dais, 
Ceste du pé, dunt e hunte ; His foot slips, which makes him 
ashamed ; 
A pou k’a terre n’est chaet. He has all but fallen on the ground. 


In Glossary we are informed :— 


“Ceste, 3286, for Cheste, 3rd pers. sing. ind. of Chaozr, with 
the intercalary s.” (!!) 
Mr. Luard’s explanation is a complete mistake. The 
word is perhaps “ cesce,” i. e. cesse, and cesse du pe (or pro- 
bably @un pé) means “ blunders with his (one) foot.” 


3326. When the Count was choked by the morsel that 
stuck in his throat, his death-agony is thus described :— 


Andui li of? en [sic ; but read eu] chef li virent, 
Char li nercist e devent pale. 
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This is plain enough: “ His two eyes vo// in his head,” 
&c. But Mr. L. is above ordinary sense. He puts it thus :— 
“ Both his eyes in his head seemed fo be’ !! 


I should think so indeed! Where e/se should they 
SEEM to be? 


3334- Mut out force la benaicun, Much power had the blessing 
Ke duna a mors vertu, Which gave power to the morsel ; 
ar unc la mort provée fu. For aye was the murder proved. 


Wrong, text and translation. Correct :— 


ar unt la mort provée fu. By which the death was proved. 


As to Par unt, a common phrase, cf. Burguy, Gram. IL., 
285 :—“Untl, dérivé de wnde, s unissait ala préposition far: 
par unt = par ou, par quel moyen.” 


3384. Mut fait bon de Deu penser, Thoughts from God bring great good, 
E despire la vanité And MAKE ONE despise the vanity 
Du mund, Of the world. 


But it really means something quite different. 


It is of very great service to think of God, 
And ¢o despise the vanity of the world. 


As it happens, the Latin might have kept him from the 
error. P. 373, line 394: “ Sam mcmor Domint.” 
3386. . . . despire la vanité . «+ + despise the vanity 


Du mund, ki n’est fors fawse. Of the world, which is nought but 
falsity. 


As Glossary only gives “ fause, false,” one would rather 
meet the adjective in the translation also. But here we 
are in a difficulty ; forif it be fase, the feminine adjective, 
it will by no means rhyme with vanzze. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the word is not 
fause, but fauselé, which satisfies both rhyme and rhyth- 
mus, and has the merit, besides, of allowing the translation 
to stand. 
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The king is telling his dream, how he saw the seven 
sleepers :— 
3396. Ben le vi apertement, Well I saw it distinctly, 

Vi ts robes, cuntenement. I saw their dress, their appearance, 
From which one is compelled to infer that Mr. Luard be- 
lieves zs can mean “¢hetr” in Old French! Utter amaze- 
ment sends us to his Glossary, where we meet the entry : 


“ Ts, 3396. Zhetr, Plural.” 


Plainly, the process is as follows: “V7 zs robes” was 
assumed to mean something that the king might have been 
expected to say, such as, e.g. “7 saw their dress.” Then as 
vt meant / saw, and robes meant dress, there was only left 
zs to mean ¢hery; this being thus mathematically deter- 
mined, it was inserted in the Glossary. 

Only the first mistake vitiated the whole process: he 
did not say, “I saw their robes.” 

Correct Mr. Luard’s v7 zs into v7zs, a form of vs, “visage” 
(cf. rzzs, in 3436], and then translate: 

“Vits, robes, cuntenement.” 
i. e. “Face, dress, deportment.”’ 


Once more the Latin might have saved him from a ridicu- 

lous blunder, for in the corresponding passage, it gives the 

identical ‘vee matters of detail! 

P.373, 1.398, Vaedtus quoque vestes, membrorum celera signa,” 
i.e... Vils, robes, cuntenement. 

And yet in the face of that, he could edit as he has done, 

and put zs = their! 


3412. Li ducs envieit un chivaler, The duke sent a knight, 
Li eveske, un clerc; l’abé, un The bishop, a cleric; the abbé, a monk. 
moine ; 
Cist troi sanz deslai da soinne, These three, without delaying their care 
Vunt en la terre, &c. Go into the land. 
Glossary :— 


“ Soinne, 3412, Care.” 
“De, 3412, i.e. De.” 
F 
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Both which entries are, as too frequently, wrong. 

It should be, “sanz delai d’asoznne, without delay of 
excuse,” i.e. on any plea of excuse. 

The word asoinne (essoinne, essone, esoigne) means 
“an excuse of difficulty, danger, &c., for not performing a 
service ; for not answering a summons of the court,” &c. 

It occurs in Bartsch Chrest., p. 227, 1. 29, with the very 
same word in the rhyme as here :— 


Que menguent donc vostre moine ? 
Jel vos dirai sanz nule essozne. 


What then do your monks eat ? 
I will tell it you without any objection, plea of excuse to be silent about the mattter. 


3441. N’est terre ke pecché ne soille, There is no land which sin soils not, 
France, Lunbardie, Pozd/e, France, Lombardy, Poland, 
Nis Engleterre ki _fors lingne Even England, which degenerates, 
E de heritage fer{7] la lingne. And doses the line of its heirs. 
N’ out unc pus rot sint apert, Nor Aas there since a king appeared, 
Dunt li munde en fust ben cert, | Whom the world has well known, 
Ki vie laboriuse Who a life of labour 
E mort ne estoit perilluse. And a death of danger has not had. 


Glossary gives :— 

(1). “ Poille, Poland.” But Poille does o¢mean Poland ; 
it is Apulia, i.e. South Italy, in contradistinction to “ Lun- 
bardie,” which of course means North Italy. 

[Mr. Luard’s mistake in the meaning of the word Pozlle, 
however, is far and away outdone in the following passage, 
which contains a precisely similar blunder, but of the most 
preposterous character. 

In dedicating his book to Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III., our poet speaks in terms of praise of the har- 
monious life of the noble pair :— 


70. Dunc est bone la cumpainie, Then the company is good, 
Ke veut amie, e amis voile; What the lady love wills, that her lover 
should will; 
Tesmoine nus enporte /o?/e. The nuptial-couch gives us the proof. 


Now, the xara ovveow principle here fails to satisfy 
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the demand of the reader for an acceptable translation, 
which shall be grammatical, &c. Plainly, the words I 
have italicized are intended to be equivalent. When one 
comes to examine into the possibility of such equivalence, 
however, it certainly seems more than doubtful, for * nup- 
tial” has to do with marriage, and “couch” means ded, but 
neither of these words has anything like the meaning of 
“toile.” By the figure of speech called “‘ synecdoche,” the 
word, which means “ sheet,’ may be construed to mean 
bed, as a part of the whole, but how the other idea, viz., 
that of “ nuptial,’ is to be justifiably connected therewith, 
one does not readily see. Evidently Mr. Luard’s exposition 
will not do. 

If the possibilities had been exhausted, one must per- 
force have remained content ; the wrong in the matter is, 
that the possibilities were of exhausted, and therefore 
such a piece of perverted ingenuity should never have 
been printed. Here is the passage as it should stand :— 


‘*Tesmoine nus en porte. Zod/e, _ Zvile bears witness of it to us.” 


And “Toile” is Zuddius,' and Tullius is Cicero, and probably 
most readers of Zz//y will be able to recall the passage in 
which this harmony (amicitia—rerum omnium consensio) is 
spoken of.] 

(2). “Fors-lingne seems better than fors lingne”’ (!) 

Surely, z/ it is to mean “ degenerates.” But this trans- 
lation is only suggested to him by his needless conjecture 
in the following line, viz., ert for fer (which the MS. gives). 
The lines as they stand without the conjecture simply mean 
“‘ outside of the line, or by the line, of heritage.” The next 
verse, however, is a total failure with Mr. Luard. He has 
not ventured to translate “sint’ at all, and the Glossary 
shows his state of mind in relation to this small word. Oh, 
these small words ! 


‘ Cf. the quotation in Roquefort sub The reader may compare Toile 
voce Tuilles: ‘* devez garder ke votre = Tuille with voile (71) = vuille (at p. 
don ne nuise a celui quivous le donez: 385, quoted infra, p. 79), and Poille = 


kar Zuzlles dist: ki done 4 home chose Puille, in Roquefort, sub voce, 
que lui nuise, est . . . felonie.”’ 


F 2 
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“Sint, 3445 (?). This word may possibly be szv/, and 
might be a form of the participle of swzvre, but even then it 
would be difficult to understand. There is probably some 
corruption.” 

That, reader, is the extent to which Mr. Luard is pre- 
pared to go. “ May be,” “might be,” “a form,” “ proba- 
bly.” 

Probably, indeed! But surely an Editor is expected 
to make some rational attempt to remove a corruption if he 
finds any in his text. Itis, of course, not always safe con- 
jecturing when one has not the MS. near to consult ; but I 
think that it should be “ sezz/, holy,” and then the passage 
would run:—“ Even England (is stained by sin), for 
whether by direct line of descent or not, it has never more 
had a holy king (roi seint) whose life and death were not, 
&c.” The clause “apert, dunt li munde en fust ben cert” 
is afurther qualification of this holy king: “ openly (holy), 
and about whom (dunt) the world was certain as to his 
character (en).” 

But I protest against any such note as Mr. Luard has 
put in his Glossary. 


3656. . . . Tant est febles e malade, So weak and ill is he, 
Tant dout si chefs e quor ad So much doudthas his head, and feeble- 
fade. ness has his heart. 


If he had consulted Burguy (II., 170, line 17), he would 
have seen that fade is an adjective, not a noun. The lines 
there quoted have the same rhyme :— 

Sire Artus, rois, je sui malades, 
Bociez, meseaus, desfait et fades. 


And dout is a verb, dolet: “his head is pained.” 


When the king is dead, 


3694. La reine a poi ne muert, The queen all but dies, 
Ses cheveus trait, ses meins de- Tears her hair, wrings her hands. 
curt. 


Let us see how Mr. L. gets at this (correct) translation. 


= 





a et oan oe. eat 








— 
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Glossary, “ Decurt, 3694, 3 pers. sing. pres. indic. of 
decurre.” 

What decurre here means we are left to conjecture; Ido 
not know, and probably the reader is in the same predica- 
ment. Fortunately, it is not necessary that we should 
know; the word decurt is a figment. Thevery rhyme might 
have shown him what it was, viz., defuert, twists, wrings, 
from defordre (vid. supra, on 1. 2493, p. 52). 


In describing the future punishment of England, the 
poet sets forth the rapacity of its rulers :— 


3747. Prince e cunte, e li barun Princes and counts and barons 
Ne vunt querant si gloire nun, Go seeking only vain-glory, (sic !) 
Ne sunt saw/k’aver n’engulent. Nor do they live but to swallow money. 


I have not the remotest conception how he contrives to 
educe this meaning from the last line. At first one fancies 
he takes aver to be “money,” but no, the fatal entry in 
Glossary debars this :— 

“Saul. Money.” 


But if so, then how is the rest of the sentence to be got 
at? Onarithmetico-logical principles, as “ engulent”” must 
mean “swallow,” and “saul” is tomean “money,” we 
should have :— 

“Ne sunt aver = nor do they live” !! 
Query, is it “‘ 2e aver, nor have they, swm/, existence” ? 


He might just as well have translated the line :— 


“Some have soz/s in their gzllets,” 


which, at all events, is something like the sound of the 
French words, and is really done on the principle which 
seems to have guided our Editor in his search for a mean- 
ing ! 

The word sau/ simply means “full, satiated,” [M. F. 
saotl, soul] and the line is :— 


They are never so fud/, that they (could) not’swallow property, &c. 
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They are never content with what they have, but are 
always hungry for more. 


Two saints had appeared to the king, and predicted 
evils to come upon England, owing to the wickedness of the 
clergy and the rulers. It is asked by the king :— 


3756. Dislurjo;...‘*Neputpenance I say to them, “ Cannot penance 
Desturber ceste grant ven- Prevent this mighty vengeance ?”” 
gance ?”’ 
“Nun,” dient cist, “purqui lur _—“‘ No,”’ say they, ‘‘ because their hearts 
quers 
Plus sunt endurcis /’acres.”” Advance to a greater hardening.” 


This rendering not being literal, we turn to the Glossary 
to see what scraps of information we can pick up. And 
this time there is no stint of explanation. Here is the en- 
try :— 

“Acres. Increase. Used adverbially tn 3756.” 


So then, “acres,” a noun, is used adverbially. But what 
about the article? May we conjecture that z¢s function 
also has gone over into that of another part of speech? 
that it is used, in fact, Areposztionally? Thus we should 
have :— 

?’ = in, acres = increase, i. e. increasingly. 

It is clear that this process opens endless vistas of pos- 
sible translation. One fears it is too easy to be a legitimate 
process. Yet the line could scarcely fail to right itself, if 
the reader will merely read aloud the translation up to the 
last two words, and let ‘hem supply themselves. “ For their 
hearts are harder..... ” The MS. had surely, #’acers, 
“than steel,’ which satisfies both sense, rhyme, and gram- 
mar. 


Harold swears he will not take the crown :— 


3899. Juré Z’az co est verité; I have sworn that which is true ; 
N’ert humme par mei deserte No man through me shadi attack 
Le droite du regne ki apent The right of the throne which belongs 


A vus, sire, naturaument, To you, sire, ... 
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This is all wrong; wrongly punctuated, and worse trans- 
lated. Correct :— 
Juré l’ai—co est verité,— 
N’ert humme par mei deserité. 
i. e. I have sworn (—this is truth), 
(That) No man shail be disinherited (= ousted) by me. 


Plainly enough, in all conscience! Besides, he puts 
into his Glossary :— 


” 


“ Deserte, 3898, = to destroy, ravage ; 


neither of which meanings is even aff/icadle to his text. 

The rhyme demanded so imperatively deserzte [ verte was, 
of course, unmistakeable] that the mistake is really incom- 
prehensible. 


3954. - . . Aedward li rois . . » King Edward 
Murut, quart jur de Jenevers, Died, the fourth day of January, 
Pucens [read puceus] du cors, Virgin of body, pure throughout. 
pur se enters. 

Now, what is to be made of that, by a reader who is 
not master of O. F.? “ Pur se enters, i. e. pure throughout :” 
which is which? Two explanations seem possible : 

1. Pur, pure, se enters (himself entire =) throughout. 

2. Enters, pure, pur se (for himself =) throughout. 


But as neither of these explanations is for a moment 
tenable, such a reader would be totally at fault. 

Mr. Luard has in his Preface a sentence which I would 
recommend to his own serious consideration, viz.—“ I be- 
lieve, that to a person not familiar with this language, his 
chief difficulties will arise from ignorance of the tense and 
person of the verbs.” 

So do I: but not his so/e difficulties. I rather think that 
a great portion of them will arise from the manner in 
which the book has been edited. No unskilled reader 
could make anything of the line in the state in which Mr. 
Luard has left it, and yet it could have been put so that it 
should have been impossible for any one to miss it. 
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As thus :— 


«¢ Puceus du cors, urs e enters. Virgin of body, pure and whole.” 


A very simple sentence, wrongly rendered, from sheer 
neglect of an ordinary grammatical concord. 


The author of the poem says, that for those who cannot 
read, he has drawn the leading scenes, adding— 


3966. Pur co ke desir e voil Because I desire and wish 
Ke oraille of, votent li oil. That ear should hear, eyes should see. 


This is wrong: it should be :— 
Because I desire that what the ear hears, the eyes should see. 


i.e. that the picture should tell what the words tell. 


3984 (vide also 3049). Many miracles are performed at 
the king’s tomb; as the poem says :— 
Peccheur, salu 
Malade i trove 
Sancté, de seinteté k’est prove. 
Which means clearly :— 


‘* The sinner (finds) salvation, the sick man finds health, 
Which is a proof of the holiness, saintship (of the dead king).”’ 


Now Mr. Luard gives this as follows :— 


‘¢ The sick man finds health, 
The sinner there holiness, 
Which is a proof of his [whose ?] sanctity.” 


From which it might, perhaps, be inferred that he really 
understood the passage. Alas, no! 

He will not leave us in this favourable judgment; he 
adds a note, saying :—“I have altered the order of the 
original ;” and to make sure as to whathe means, he puts the 
figures which refer to this note at the end of both the lines 
in question. In other words, he takes sa/u to mean health, 
and sancté to mean holiness ; clinching the matter by his 
insertion in the Glossary of “ Sa/u. Health.” 
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This is the more curious and perplexing, because these 
same two words occur again in the poem, where he has 
translated them correctly. 


4352. As almes fait avoir salu, To souls he brings salvation, 
As cors saunté, force, e vertu. To bodies health, &c. 


Of course, there cow/d be no error committed here, but 
having learnt the right way, why did he not go back on his 
work ? 


4013. Mais ore muer sanz par murrir, But now I have a change without 
dying, 
Ki de murrir ai grant desir. Who to die have great desire. 
One stands aghast! “ mer, I have a change” ! 
It should be :— 


Now I am dying without completely dying (sanz parmurrir). 
A common enough form of expression in O. F., and which 
explains another of our Editor’s needless corrections, in— 


2638. Murir desire, mais ne puet To die she desires, but she can 
Pas murrir, kar Deus nel vuet. Not die, for God wills it not. 


Where the MS. reads properly fav, which Mr. Luard has 
altered into fas, translating as above. 
It ought to be :— 


** She desires to die, but cannot 
Die completely,” &c. 


Thus we have :— 


A, in text, 4013, par murrir, altered in Errata to par- 
murrir. 


” 


2639 pas murrir, \ altered from MS., which 
” 3880 pas cunter, 


has parmurrir, parcunter. 


B, in Glossary, the following note :— 
“ Parmurrir, 4013. Zodze. Strengthened from AZusir. 


This might be thought to defend the MS. reading in 2639. 
But the same word muwus¢ [quo pacto?] occur in both lines, 
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2638, 2639, in that passage. Zhe same blunder, ‘par’ for 
‘ pas,’ occurs in 3880.” 


The reader has seen 2638-9; here is 3880: 
Speaking of his queen, whom he is eulogizing, the king 
says of her: 


3880. Ki bens ne pus gas cunter [MS. gar}. Whose virtues I cannot number. 


sut it really is what the MS. had, viz., parcunter, i.e. “to 
enumerate thoroughly.” (For kz =cwjus, vide 1. 687, p. 26.) 


4199. E ke ne seit si os k’il sente mette And let him not be so daring as to at- 


tempt 
De enfreindre chose k’il pro- To infringe a promise that he has 
mette. made. 


Glossary only introduces us to the following explana- 
tion :— 
“ Sente. Way, kil sente mette. 4199 = That he direct his 
way, i. e. undertake, venture.” 
The text should be corrected into: 


Ne seit si os k’il s’entremetie (de enfreindre), 


to which his translation will fairly correspond. Cf. de 
Valenciennes (Ed. de Wailly) § 501: “ Puis ke li hom s’en- 
tremet de biel dire et de traitier, il se doit bien travellier,”’ 
&c. 

As I said, I have never seen the MS. from which Mr. 
Luard has edited this poem, but there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt of the reading. 

To a person with the MS. before him, hundreds of 
places may (nay ws/, under such editing) turn up where 
the MS. has been misread, &c. The confusion introduced 
by the Editor into the 7, u, m, ni, ui, in, &c., is fearful. 
Ex. gr. here is a monosyllable that it is quite impossible 
to follow in this edition, viz., em, which is mixed up with 
other words in the most bewildering fashion. Of course, 
in MSS. the sign é¢ will stand for either em or ev; but it 





— 
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would much conduce to the intelligibility of the text if, in 
transliterating, he had kept em [homo] and ez [in] distinct, 
as I have no doubt they are kept distinct in the MS. Let 
the reader compare his treatment of lines 4157, 4207, 4164, 
which lie pretty closely together. 

But further, he has not learned when to look for ez, 

which being very like em, is easily mistaken for it, unless 
one is careful. That the original poet employed the words 
indiscriminately the one for the other, I deny utterly. 
Thus, an examination of the MS. in the following lines 
will certainly furnish a number of cases where e#-should be 
edited, and not ev, as he has given :— 
119, 209, 322, 4575 749, 931, 982, 1430, 1648, 1690, 1738, 1806, 
1925, 2043, 2055, 2089, 2191, 2201, 2225, 2243, 2288, 2516, 
2570, 2612, 2906, 3272, 3648, 3725, 3942, 3973, 4001, 4003, 
4045, 4268, 4385, 4440, 4670. 

And to show the necessity of care in discriminating 
these two completely different forms, here is one instance 
of what such confusion leads to :— 


4268. “ Estoilles crias en quart jur,” 
which he has so edited, giving as the translation :— 
“The stars thou hast created, 27 four days” ! 


The line is, of course: “The stars thou createdst (on 
the) 2 the (eu) fourth day’! Concerning which he may 
consult Genesis, chap. i. 


4450. Co di pur le rei Haraud This I say on account of King Harold, 
Aki me cheut cum li mundzaud. To whom it falls not out, as the world 
hears. 


On this last word aud, Glossary gives :— 
“Aud, 4450, 3 pers. sing. indic. of owzr. To hear.” 


This is bad enough, for avd is no such thing; he adds: 


“ More usually od.” 
Assuming that it dd come from ouir, I would beg to 
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ye 


ask, where it is “more usually od?’ I am not familiar 
with its greater usualness, and neither Burguy nor 
Bartsch gives this form at all. But it has nothing todo with 
outr ; it comes from a/er, to go. Mr. Luard will find the 
usual form aw¢ (for alt, M. F. azlle), subj. 3rd sg. pres., and 
as he is of familiar with his Burguy, the page is (Vol. I.) 
284. Cf. also, Bartsch, 133, 12, “et il n’i avra ja si haut 
qui s’ost vanter que il i azz.” 

But we are not yet done with the line “a ki me cheut,” 
&c. As the same word occurs a few lines below, 4456, I 
will quote the line. (The chronicler is describing the ill- 
behaviour of King Harold, how he is plundering poor 
people); he adds: 

“ Ne cheut s’aucun ses pleint.” 

Now, in both examples the phrase is simply he does not 
care, if or how, &c. 

4450. “ Harold, who cares not how the world goes.” 


Ped 


4456. “ Does not care if any one pities ... 


Ne cheut (ne chalt, ne chelt, &c.) (Ital. on cale) isa 
phrase hackneyed enough in O. F., but Mr. Luard must 
again exhibit his transcendent ignorance on the matter, 
and renders : 


4456. Ne cheut s’aucun les pleint, No ONE LETS FALL HIS COMPLAINTS (!) 


As acorollary, here is his Glossarial entry : 
“Cheiir. To fall, used actively in 4456.” 

Even supposing this to be possible (which it is not), the 
line is still a puzzle. Whence comes the zs? Doubtless 
from a mixture of s’ and /s, but it is curious. Besides, the 
Editor has not seen that, in any case, the line is faulty, as 
it wants a “beat.” Something has been omitted by the 
scribe, probably “ sugetz’ :— 


‘Ne cheut s’aucun ses [sugetz] pleint, He cares not if any one commiserates 
his [subjects].” 





— ee 
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In describing Harold, he was a good knight, powerful, 
and skilled : 


4506. Mais pecché e malicun But sin and wickedness 
Si grant fesa, si grant dascun, So great has he done, so much wrong, 
Ke ne pout prendre foisum That he cannot prevent 
K’il n’alast a perdiciun. Himself from going to perdition. 


Of the last two lines I have spoken elsewhere. The 
translation of the rest is pure guess-work, and has not 
even the exceedingly small merit of ingenuity. 

Glossary, instructive as usual, under its entries : 


“Fesa, 4506, seems to be [seems to be!] a form of the im- 
perfect 3 pers. sing. of Faire.” 


Yet he Aad stumbled on the right: 


Video melior, proboque 
Deteriora sequor. 


He continues: “ Unless we read /es a, and the meaning 
of the line will then be: ‘ sin and wickedness have so much 
weight.” 


“Fes = Fais, Burden; weight.” 


Granted; this is what that part of the line does mean. 
But what about the other part of the line? what about 
lascun ? Here was the difficulty for our Editor and Trans- 
lator; for zf the line meant “sin has so much wezgh/,” how 
could the parallel clause be translated at all? “Sin has 
so much wrong” would hardly do. We turn to the Glos- 
sary, which, I regret to say, here throws us over, leaves us 
in the lurch! Not, however, without pity for a struggling 
reader, Mr. Luard hazards a suggestion, thus :— 


“Lascun, 4506 (?) Posszbly Lechery.”’ 
But now we are plunged into Cimmerian darkness, for 
applying Mr. Luard’s Aosszbzlity to his alternative, we have 
A. Sin has so much weight, and so much lechery. 


B. He did so much sin, so much lechery (fesa lascun !) 
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(I beg the reader’s pardon, not “he did,” but “he has 
done: so runs Mr. Luard’s translation; and /esa being an 
Imperfect, of course it is correct to say he HAS done !) 

The line should be translated thus :— 


Sin has so great burden (fes) and so great sare (lascun). 


The embarrassments and entanglements of sin are what the 
poet is speaking of. It issimple enough. Cf. Auban, 


1649. Kine se sevent de tes lagcuns Who do not ;know how to protect 
garder. themselves from thy SNARES. 


4589. Atant s’est turnez parla pleinne, Then he turns him along the plain, 


E fait en un val parfund, And makes in a deep valley, 
Des plus hardiz ki i sunt, Of the boldest who are there, 
Muscer. An ambuscade. 


And in the Glossary he establishes this translation by the 
entry :— 
“Muscer. Szzbst. Ambuscade.” 


Although he had just before entered the word properly, 
viz. :— 


“Muscer. To conceal.” 


The words are to be taken in their usual way, of course, 
“« fait muscer des plus hardiz en un val.” 


So farthe Poem. At p. 385 he gives a fragment, which 
is not without its own share of curiosities, of which the 
following is the most remarkable. It is not accompanied 
by a translation, but it bears a note, and the note speaks 
volumes :— 

The people are begging the king not to go on his pil- 
grimage (v. 1487). 

La laie gent merci li crie, 


Que od eux remaigne mult li prie; 
E s’il ore nel volt laisier, 


S’en eals le vuille purluignier. 
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In a note the Editor explains (!) eals:-—— 
“ Fals, i.e. eux.” 
Let us then attempt to translate the passage. 


‘The lay people cries him mercy, 
Prays him much that he remain with them, 
And if he now will not give it up (i. e. the journey) 
. ? that he may be willing to defer it.” 


As the Latin has it, p. 382, 1. 43: 
“ Ut vel omittat iter, ve/ differat.” 


Still there is a gap to be filled up. A competent scholar 
will at once see that Mr. Luard’s edition is rectified, and 
his note superseded by the following alteration (which the 
unlearned reader may note does not do the slightest violence 
to the MS.) :-— 


“« Seveals le vuille purluigner. At least that he may defer it.” 


Cf. Burguy, II., 331:—“ Veals, veaus, etc., sont des dé- 
rivés du latin ve/ dans sa signification de méme, ausst, et le 
s final est paragogique. Vea/s ne répond pas al’ zgetur 
latin, mais a sadfem; il signifiait, aw moins, du motns. On 
préposait souvent sz [se] a ces formes, de 1a szveals,” &c. 

o 





And now I have finished my task. Perhaps I have 
been biassed in my criticism by the utter disappointment 
which the whole edition caused me, on coming to examine 
it for linguistic purposes. I could not possibly have be- 
lieved, without seeing the matter before me, that a work 
could be issued under such high auspices with so little real 
claim to public attention. I have done what I could in 
the way of correction of the mistakes quoted, but I fear 
that it is a thankless office. If cn any particular occasion 
I have used language severer than that occasion warrants, 
I can only regret that the number and general avoidable- 
ness of the mistakes have given the key-note to the whole 
criticism. Mr. Luard has expended on this edition, as I 
have not the slightest doubt, an amount of labour and 
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thought that might have sufficed for ten such poems, z/ he 
had only possessed the requisite previous knowledge. 
With even a little more knowledge, the importance of the 
poem linguistically would have been felt so deeply by 
him, that it perhaps might have made him hesitate before 
undertaking such a task. One always is more or less 
sorrowful at the sight of labour expended in vain. 


[NoTE on Pp. 5“.] 


The book to which I refer is a gram- 
mar of Icelandic, published by Franz 
Thimm. Its title-page declares it to be : 
—‘ A short practical and easy method 
of learning the Old Norsk tongue or 
Icelandic language, after the Danish of 
Rask, with reader &c., by H. Lund.” 
It is, in fact, a translation of Rask’s little 
grammar ‘ Kortfattet Vejledning til 
det oldnordiske eller gamle islandske 
Sprog.” But it is shamefully trans- 
lated. Here are a few examples. 

$52. In speaking of the declension 
of masculine nouns, which add » for 
nom. sg., Rask says : 

“‘Hvor det sidste Rodbogstav-er », 
s, dér vakler Brugen imellem 77, ss, 
eller enkelt 7, s, med bortkastet K6ns- 
merke ; dog findes vel oftest: pérr, 
herr, hauss, iss, 6ss, men hamar, kur- 
teis, fordi den sidste har mindre Vegt.” 
i, e. “Where the final consonant of 
the root is 7, s, there the usage fluc- 
tuates between 77, ss, or merely f, s, 
with omission of the mark of gender; 
still we find oftenest pérr, herr, hauss, 
iss, 6ss, [with two rr, ss] but hamar, 
kurteis [with only one], because the last 
has less weight.”” Here is Mr. Lund’s 
“Tn the last radi- 
cal letters ~ and s the use fluctuates 
between 7 and 77, s and ss porr, herr, 
hauss, iss, 6ss, is often found because 
of little consequence.” 


curious rendering : 


A student could of course make no 
sense out of that. Another example 
will suffice: Ex pede Herculem. 

At §57, Rusk has: 

‘‘Det indskudte v beskytter et fore- 
gaende @ (eller az) for at forandres tel 
a (eller 4), foran Endelsen -a, og er- 
holder derved samme Virkning som «.”’ 

i.e. “The inserted v hinders a fore- 
going @ from changing to a, before the 
ending -a, and therefore [the v7] has the 
same effect as uw.’ For the better un- 
derstanding of this, the reader should 
know that the vowel w changes into ¢ 
an a of preceding syllable, thus ‘‘ aska,”’ 


’ 


but ‘‘désku,’’ and vice versa, we Jave 


‘*dgn(u),” but “‘agnar.” Rask means, 
therefore, that 67, which takes an inter- 
calary v, before the ending of the gen. 
sg. -ar, is not changed to ar in the root 
syllable, by the influence of the case 
ending with initial a, but keeps its 0; 
i. e. Gy has gen. dr-v-ar (instead of ar- 
v-ar as might have been expected, on 
analogy of 
ogn, gen. agn-ar). 


But now let the reader compare the 
above with the unmitigated nonsense, 
given as a translation, in Lund’s gram- 
mar. He has :— 


57- ‘‘ The inserted letter v requires a 
preceding 6 (or au) before they change 
into a or 4 if it terminates in @ and has 
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therefore the same effect as u.” (No 
stop of any kind). 

Similar specimens of this sort of 
translation occur everywhere in the 
book. 

Yet bad as that is, it is nothing com- 
pared to what I am about to show. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
book, the Editor has absolutely znvert- 
ed Genitive and Accusative, in the 
declension of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns! Thus, from p. 8 to p. 34, 
every page is full of mistakes. One 
wonders with a great and increasing 
wonder as one reads on. Here, for ex- 


ample, is his paradigm at p. 9:— 


Sing. Nom. land 
GEN. land 
Dat. landi 
Acc. lands (!) 


And so on, in every case. 

To make the matter clear to the 
reader, it may be as well to give a few 
specimens of each class. 

Mr. Lund gives :— 


PRONOUN. 
$ 1% Nom. ek § 107. Nom. pat 
Gen. mik Gen. pat 
Dat. mer Dat. pvi 
Acc. min Acc. pess 
ADJECTIVE. 
- vom, peak Ntr. Nom. spakt 
Nom. 
Gen. spakan Gen. spakt 
Dat. spékum | Dat. spdku 
Acc. spaks | Acc. spaks 


81 


What is to be thought of a Trans- 
lator, or Editor, or Compiler, or what- 
ever designation is most fitting (and 
the Italian proverb says very appropri- 
ately : — “‘traduttore, traditore,”’) who 
should print as above, 


mik, pat, as the GENITIVE, 
min, pess,as the ACCUSATIVE, 


of a pronoun in anzy Teutonic tongue ? 


NOUN. | 

If the reader can get a look at the 
book, pp. 18, 19 will furnish him with 
Sorty-etght mistakes of the same kind. 

It is plain that nothing but the 
crassest ignorance of the Danish lan- 
guage and indeed of any Teutonic 
language whatever) could have perpe- 
trated such a hideous blunder, 

Would the reader know how the mis- 
take was made, he has only to look at 
Rask’s paradigm :— 

«Ent. N. land 
G. land 
H. landi 
E. lands” 


But our Editor had not the slightest 
idea that the G. in the second line has 
nothing to do with Genitivus, but is the 
initial of the Danish term for ‘ Accu- 
cusativus,’’ and that the Z. in the fourth 
line is the initial of the Danish word 
‘* Ejeform”’ = “ Possessive case.” 

As a delectus of specimens in the 
translation, I may refer in particular to 
§ 51, 52, 56, 64, 68, 69, to be found 
on pp. 8-17 in the declension of nouns, 








SOME NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF HIPPOLY- 
TUS. By GreorGE Satmon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. 


SOME twenty years ago, the attention of all students of 
Ecclesiastical History was directed to Hippolytus, in con- 
sequence of the then recent discovery of a lost portion of 
his Refutation of all Heresies. I believe, however, that 
that work does not fill so influential a place in the history 
of religious opinion as the unpretending tract on Chrono- 
logy on which I purpose in this paper to make some com- 
ments. In his notice of the writings of Hippolytus, 
Eusebius mentions a chronological work of his, containing a 
sixteen years’ cycle for the computation of Easter, and bring- 
ing down its chronology to the first year of the Emperor 
Alexander. This account was repeated by other writers ; 
but nothing more was known of this work until the year 
1551, when a marble statue was dug up at Rome, containing 
on the sides and back inscriptions in Greek uncial let@rs. 
The inscription on the back contains a list of works com- 
posed, doubtless, by the person represented by the statue ; 
and several of these we can identify with works known to 
have been composed by Hippolytus. On one side of the 
chair is a calendar, showing the Paschal full moons for 
seven cycles of sixteen years each, beginning with A. D. 222, 
the first year of the Emperor Alexander. On the opposite 
side is a table, showing the corresponding Easter Days. 
Some controversy has been raised as to the date to be 
assigned to this statue," but the reasons stated by Déllinger 
(Hippolytus und Kallistus, p. 27) are absolutely conclusive 
in proving this statue to be one of the earliest remaining 


' See, in particular, Gieseler, Studien und Kritiken, 1853, p. 783. 
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works of Christian art, and that it must have been erected 
shortly after the death or banishment of Hippolytus: that 
is to say, that the date of the statue cannot be much later 
than A.D. 235. From the list of works inscribed on the 
statue, it appears that Hippolytus was the author of another 
work on Chronology beside that containing the explana- 
tion of his Easter cycle. Of this second work I shail 
speak presently. The work on Easter is completely lost, 
but the cycle itself engraved on the chair enables us to 
make a tolerable guess as to what the contents of the work 
must have been. In order to make what follows more in- 
telligible, I give a translation ofthe cycle of full moons. It 
has been stated that the original is in Greek ; but the Roman 
calculation by Kalends, Nones, and Ides is employed. 

‘‘In the first year of the reign of the Emperor Alexander, the fourteenth day 
of the Paschal moon occurred on Saturday, April 13, after the Intercalary month. 


It will take place in following years as exhibited in the table, and it has taken place 
in past years as shown. The fast must always be broken off on the Sunday :— 


Int. April 13. G. F. (5) E. D. C. B. A. 

April 2. D. (') C. B. A. G. F. E. 

B. March 21, 22, A.(?) G. F.(*) E. D. Cc. B. 

Int. April 9. G. (3) F. E. D. c. B. A. 
March 29. D. C. B. A. G. F. E. ('3) 

e March 18. A. G. ¢) F. E. D. C. B. 

B. Int. April 5. G. F. E. D. eo Cc. B. A. 

March 25. D. Cc. B, A. G. F. E. 

Int. April 13. Cc. B. A. G. F. E. D. 
April 2. G. F. E. D. C. B. A, ('°) 

B. March 21, 22. D. Gi B. A. G. F, E. 
Int. April 9. Cc. B. A. G. F. E. D. ("") 

March 29. G. F. E. D. Cc. B. A. 

March 18. D. Cc. B. A. G. F, E. 
B. Int. April 5. Cc.) B. A. G. F. E. D. ('*) 

March 25. G. F.(7) E. D. C. B. A. 


For the convenience of printing, the following notes, written in words in the 
table, have been indicated by references :—(') Incarnation of Christ. (*) Hezekiah. 
(3) Josiah. (4) Exodus, according to Daniel. (5) Esdras, according to Daniel, and 
Wilde rmess. (°) Hezekiah, according to Daniel, and Josiah. (7) Passion of Christ 
(8) Joshua. (9) Joshua, according to Daniel. ('°) Exodus. (') Wilderness. ('*) Es- 
dras. ('3) Does not correspond to any note on the table, but marks the year of 
the cycle answering to Hippolytus’s date of the Creation. B. marks the Bissex- 
tile years ; Int. those in which an Intercalary month is inserted. 
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On inspection of this table it will appear that though in 
form a 16-years cycle, as Eusebius has described it, it may 
more properly be called a cycle of 8 years, or one of 112. 
It proceeds on the assumption that the full moons return 
to the same day of the month after an interval of eight 
years. But the table is intended also to show the days of 
the week on which the full moons fall. The full moon in 
the first year of the cycle falling on Saturday, the table 
expresses that in the 17th year it falls on Friday ; after 16 
years more, on Thursday ; and so on until, at the end of 112 
years, it returns to the same day of the week as well as of 
the month. Actually a cycle of 56 years would have sufficed 
to express these changes, but it will presently appear that 
we get more information as to the chronological system of 
Hippolytus through his having fortunately preferred a 
cycle of 112 years. 

The assumption of the table that the full moons, 
after eight years, return to the same day of the month, 
is extremely erroneous. Actually in eight years the 
full moons fall about a day and a half later; so that 
in about eighty years’ use, the table would come to 
show full moon at the time of new moon; but long before 
that time its error would have become evident to “the 
most careless observer. The table is so far behind the 
astronomical knowledge, not only of our day, but of that 
of Hippolytus himself, that some commentators have 
thought it incredible that so learned a man should have 
given birth to so monstrous a production, and gained 
honour and glory by it. Accordingly, Bianchini' invented 
an ingenious and highly artificial mode of using the table, 


* His dissertation may be most conve- _ the accounts of it given by Ideler, Chro- 





niently consulted in Fabricius’s edition 
of the works of Hippolytus, where also 
may be found what had been written on 
this Easter cycle by Scaliger, Bucherius, 
and others. Of more recent commenta- 
ries on the cycle, the most valuable are 


nologie, II., 213 ; and by De Rossi, in 
the Prolegomena to his /uscriptiones 
Urbis Romae. De Rossi there pro- 
mises a fuller discussion of this subject, 
but this Ihave not seen, nor do Iknow 
if it has been published. 
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whereby, making corrections according to certain rules, it 
can be made to exhibit true full moons with reasonable 
accuracy. But the imagination is utterly groundless, that 
the table is anything different from what appears on the 
face of it. Not to say that if Hippolytus had had astrono- 
mical knowledge enough to make Bianchini’s corrections, 
he would have had skill enough to make a table not requir- 
ing such correction, though we have not Hippolytus’ own 
explanation of his table, its place is well supplied by another 
tract ofthe same nature. Thereis printed in the appendix 
to Fell’s Cyprian a tract, De Pascha Computus, written 
in Africa in the year 243.' It is an explanation of a six- 
teen years’ cycle, though not exactly that of Hippolytus, 
the error of whose cycle had become ‘by that time too 
great to be overlooked. But the African writer does not 
dream that the error had arisen from the radical fault of 
the cycle itself; he supposes that the error had resulted 
from the framer of the cycle having been led, by a mis- 
understanding of the first chapter of Genesis, to place the 
full moons originally on wrong days.? Accordingly, he 
pushes on each of Hippolytus’ full moons three days, and 
having thus made the table fairly represent the phenomena 
of his own time, he imagines that the sixteen years’ cycle 
so corrected will show all full moons, past and future. 
From the explanation which he gives, it is manifest that 
the basis of the scheme is the eight years’ cycle which had 
been used long before by Greek astronomers. The months 





* The use of this tract in illustrating 
the cycle of Hippolytus is pointed out 
by De Rossi, and had also been re- 
marked by Dodwell (Diss. Singularis 
de Rom. Pont., p. 97). It is not ac- 
tually impossible that Cyprian may 
have been the author ; but as, for rea- 
sons which I need not here detail, I do 
not believe that he was, I abstain from 
citing the tract under his name. 

* Both Dodwell and De Rossi ex- 


plain his theory to be that his predeces- 
sors hati committed the mistake of count- 
ing the first full moon on the first day of 
the Creation, whereas it ought to have 
been on the fourtb day, on which the 
moon was created ; and that in this way 
he gets his correction of three days. This 
fits so well, that it is with some diffi- 
dence I say that I have not been able 
to get this meaning from his words, 
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in use among the Greeks consisted of 30 and 29 days 
alternately. Twelve such months, averaging 29} days, 
made a lunar year of 354 days; this came short of 
the solar year of 365} days, by 11} days. In eight 
years this deficit would amount to 90 days, which was 
made up by intercalating three months of 30 days each. 
The African computist illustrates somewhat as follows 
the manner in which the intercalation was made. The 
table of Hippolytus states the 13th of April to be the four- 
teenth day of the moon in the first year of the cycle; con- 
sequently in that year the last day of March was the first 
day of the moon. On account of the excess of eleven days 
in a solar over a lunar year, the last day of March in the 
second year of the cycle is the 12th day of the moon. 
In the third year it is the 24th ; for that year being Bissex- 
tile, there is an advance of 12 days. In the fourth year it 
is the 35th day; that isto say, a month of 30 days is inter- 
calated, the last of March being the fifth of the next moon. 
Accordingly, it will be seen that the fourth year of the 
cycle is marked in the table as an intercalary year. In the 
fifth year, the last of March is the 16th day; in the sixth, 
the 27th; in the seventh, which is Bissextile, the 39th, or, 
in other words, that year is intercalary, and the last of 
March is the 9th of the moon. In the eighth year it is the 
2oth; in the ninth, the 31st; that is to say, we intercalate 
a month, and then the last of March is the first day of the 
moon again, as it was in the first year of the cycle. Thus 
it will be understood why the first, fourth, and seventh 
years of the cycle are marked as intercalary, and why the 
April moon is said to come after the intercalary month. 
In other words, according to this scheme, when a month is 
intercalated, it is at the end of a year of which the last 
day of March had been the beginning. 

It has been stated that the notion of an eight years’ 
cycle is much older than Hippolytus. All that appears to 
have been original in his scheme is the putting the cycles 
together in the manner exhibited in the table, so as to 
show the day of the week of the full moon, as well as the 
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day of the month. The scheme shows Hippolytus to have 
been a mere calendar-maker, and not an astronomer. He 
could not have obtained his system from observation ; for 
observation, even carelessly conducted, would have shown 
him that the full moons do not return in eight years to the 
same day. But he seems to have thought the whole prob- 
lem solved when he saw the possibility of making a 
calendar in which eight years contained an exact number 
of months without any days over. He overlooked that his 
months were not all of the same length, the three inter- 
calated months being thirty days each, while the scheme 
assumes 29} days to be the true length ofa month; so that 
if this assumption were correct, the table would go wrong a 
day and a-half every eight years. And there is not the slight- 
est reason for supposing that Hippolytus was acquainted 
with the difference between 29} days and the accurate 
value of the length of a month. If then it be asked how 
could Hippolytus have obtained honour and celebrity for 
so defective a performance, all that can be said is, that his 
admirers were more ignorant than himself. He was a 
one-eyed man in the country of the blind. In all proba- 
bility, before his time the Christians of Rome and Africa 
had been unable to predict the Easter of a future year, but 
were obliged either each year to watch for the appearing 
of the moon, or else to rely on Jewish calculations ; a deep 
disgrace, in the opinion of the African computist, for 
Christians, ‘“‘tanquam ignorantes que sit dies Paschae 
post Iudaeos caecos et hebetes ambulare.”’ They would 
naturally then welcome thankfully a work which under- 
took to show them how to find the true Easter-day for a 
hundred years to come. 

It would appear that Hippolytus having learned the 
principle of the eight years’ cycle, had recourse to obser- 
vation to find the days to be placed on his table; for it 


‘ The immediate reference of these celebration. 
words was probably to Quartodeciman 
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can hardly be accident that the table gives accurately the 
astronomical full moons for the years 217-223, inclusive." 
For the eight years beginning with 225, the true full moons 
are a day or two later than those given in the table; for 
the eight years ending with 215, a day or two earlier. The 
table speaks of the year 222 as past, and of subsequent 
years as future; but I am inclined to believe that the table 
only begins with 222, because that was the first year of an 
Emperor's reign, and that the true date of publication was 
224. Thus the full moon for 223 was April 2, as given in 
the table; that for 215 was April 1. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the former year—not the latter—was that which 
furnished the observation on which the table was founded. 
The full moon in 216 occured on the forenoon of March 21, 
that in 224 on the afternoon of March 22; the table gives 
the double date March 21, 22, but whenever it makes a 
difference with respect to the finding of Easter, the earlier 
date is followed. No one has been able to explain why the 
table should give a double date for the full moon of this 
year of the cycle ; my conjecture is, that Hippolytus 
became acquainted with the notion of an eight years’ 
cycle in 216, and noted the full moon of that year as March 
21, and that in 224, the year of publication of his cycle, the 
full moon seeming to be on March 22, he arrived at the 


* I calculated these full moons by the —_ wich time :— 


rules given in De Morgan’s “ Book of A.D. 

Almanacs ;”? but owing to my want of 216, April!, ... 4, P.M. 
experience in astronomical calculations, 216, March 21, .. 8, A.M. 
I thought it desirable that my work 217, Aprilg, ... 8, A.M 
should be verified, and accordingly 218, March 29, . . 6, P.M. 
asked my friend Professor Adams to 219, March 18, . . 8, P.M. 
enable me to test my results by giving 220, April 5, ... I, P.M. 
me the true date of one or two of these 221, March 25, . . 3, P.M. 
full moons. He very kindly sent me 222, April 13,.. II, A.M. 
the following list, which agreed so well 223, April 2,... 11, P.M. 
with what I had already obtained, as to 224, March 22, . . 4, P.M. 
give me confidence in working with A.D. 29, March 18, . . 7, P.M. 
De Morgan’s rules in other cases. The 30, April6, ... 8, PM. 


full moons given are according to Green- 
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conclusion that the true date of the full moon was the mid- 
night separating these two days. I should have more 
confidence in asserting this theory as to the date of publi- 
cation of the cycle, if I could give Hippolytus or his advisers 
credit for any great accuracy in the determination of the 
true full moons. But no doubt his methods were rough ; 
in all probability he followed the ancient method of observ- 
ing the first evening of the moon’s visibility, which was 
reckoned the first day of the moon, and then counting on 
to the fourteenth day, which was the day given in the 
table.t. Hippolytus, probably, did not continue his verifi- 
cations after the publication of his cycle; he remained fully 
persuaded of its accuracy up to 235, the year of his banish- 
ment. But he would not have been compelled to distrust 
his method had he noticed a difference of one day or even of 
two days between the actual full moons and those shown 
in his tables. For, in any attempt to represent full moons 
by a cycle, a certain moderate divergence from time to 
time between the true moon and the calendar moon is in- 
evitable ; and it is notorious that the cycle in use among 
ourselves occasionally leads to an Easter different from 
what would result if the calculation were made according 
to the astronomical full moon. As far as the year 235, the 
full moons of the Alexandrian cycle do not differ by more 
than one day from those of Hippolytus.* After 235, the 
full moons of Hippolytus begin to diverge two days from 
the Alexandrian full moons, and still more from the true. 
Thus, in 236 the full moon, according to Hippolytus, is the 


* The day, thus determined, would, 
on the average, agree with the day of 
astronomical full moon, and accordingly 
I have all through used the word full 
moon as equivalent to Hippolytus’ four- 
teenth day. 

2 There are, however, other differ- 
ences between Hippolytus’ and the 
Alexandrian system, 
Easter limits are different; the earliest 


For instance, the , 


full moon admissible by the Alexan- 
drian rules being March 21, whereas 
Hippolytus goes back to March 18. 
Again, there is a peculiarity in the 
Roman rule, viz., that Easter cannot 
be earlier than the 16th day of the 
moon, so that, if the full moon should 
be on Saturday, Easter Sunday is not 
the next day, but the Sunday after. 
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5th April—according to the Alexandrian cycle the 7th; the 
true full moon taking place very early in the morning of the 
gth. It is intelligible, then, that Easter may have been calcu- 
lated at Rome, according to the cycle of Hippolytus, up to 
the year 235, but unlikely that this cycle could have con- 
tinued to be used very much longer ; and we have already 
seen that, by A. D. 243, its erroneous character had become 
notorious. This consideration at once puts a limit to the 
time at which the statue of Hippolytus could have been 
erected. No one could have imagined it to be an honour 
to him to engrave for perpetual record a cycle known to be 
erroneous, and a list of Easter days for 100 years totally 
different from those celebrated in the Church. We may 
conclude, then, as has been already stated, that the statue 
was erected very shortly after the banishment of Hippoly- 
tus in 235.? ; 

I next proceed to comment on the notes appended to 
certain years in the cycle—Exodus, Joshua, Hezekiah, &c. 
Scaliger imagined that these notes referred to some system 
of Church lessons, and they puzzled some succeeding com- 
mentators. The true explanation was given by Bianchini. 
Hippolytus had such implicit faith in his cycle, that he 
believed, as is stated in the heading of the table, that it 
was perpetually applicable, whether to the future or to the 
past. He not only calculated by its means the Easter 
days for the next 112 years, but he applied it to all the 
Passovers mentioned in the Old Testament, and had no 
doubt of thus being able to tell the day of the week and 
month on which the Israelites came out of Egypt; on 
which Hezekiah celebrated his Passover, &c. This expla- 


* De Rossi finds two inscriptions 
which throw light on the date at which 
the cycle of Hippolytus ceased to be 
used at Rome. One, A.D. 269, shows 


that the Easter kept that year corre- 
sponded neither to the cycle otHippoly- 
tus nor to that of its African corrector. 
The other, if rightly dated A.D. 249, 


would correspond to the cycle of Hip- 
polytus ; but the date is doubtful, and 
De Rossi is inclined to refer the inscrip- 
tion to the next century. 

2 It could not have been erected ear- 
lier, for we shall presently see that one 
of the works mentioned on the statue 
was written in 235. 
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nation of Bianchini’s is verified by the fact, that the African 
computist makes precisely this use of his cycle ; though, as 
both his system of chronology and his cycle are different 
from those of Hippolytus, the days he assigns to the 
different Passovers are, of course, different. Nay, this 
tract gives us reason to conjecture that Hippolytus carried 
his calculations back to the creation of the world. 

I have mentioned that the African computist alters the 
cycle of Hippolytus by pushing on each of the full moons 
three days ; and, no doubt, the motive that influenced him 
was, that the altered days better represented the full moons 
of his own time; but this is not the reason he alleges: his 
arguments are founded on a discussion of the first chapter 
of Genesis, and on the inference he thence draws as to the 
date on which the moon commenced her course. The 
principles he employs are, that, since we are told God 
divided the light from the darkness, and since we must 
believe that in His justice He made an equal division, the 
world was created at the Equinox. The moon was created 
on the fourth day, and must have been then at the full; for, 
if not visible all the night, she could not have fulfilled the 
duty enjoined on her of ruling the night and giving light 
upon the earth. He adds, that some of his predecessors 
had counted the day of the Creation as the 25th March; 
consequently, the 28th March as the date ofthe creation of 
the moon, and as the date of the first full moon. This 
African writer never names Hippolytus ; but he is evidently 
indebted to him for the whole notion of his cycle, and for 
the application of it to determine the dates of the Old Tes- 
tament Passovers. But there is so complete a difference 
between the chronological system of the African writer and 
that of Hippolytus, that I-am led to conclude that, though 
the former must ‘have known the cycle itself, such as it is 
engraved on the statue, he had not read the tract in which 
the cycle is explained. In fact, on one or two points, he 
clearly misunderstood Hippolytus. 

On examining whether Hippolytus be the person whose 
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theory concerning the Creation is referred to by the African 
writer, I find a coincidence which can hardly be accidental. 
It is plain that, if Hippolytus were the person referred to, 
the year he assigned to the Creation must be one in which 
the 25th March fell on the first day of the week. Now, 
from the chronological work which we shall presently con- 
sider, it appears that Hippolytus counted the Incarnation 
to have taken place in the year of the world 5502. Count- 
ing back, then, from the first year of the Emperor Alexan- 
ander, I find that the Creation answers to the rorst year of 
the cycle, which I have marked (5) on the table, and in this 
year the 25th of March is a Sunday. Itis in itself probable 
that Hippolytus believed the Creation to have taken place 
on the day of the Equinox, and, also, that he would use his 
table to test whether, on his system, this wereso. But from 
his Paschal limits I infer that he counted the Equinox not 
with the African writer, the 25th March, but the 18th, both 
days however giving the same results, as far as the deter- 
mination of the day of the week is concerned. Perhaps the 
reason why Hippolytus dates the Creation not like Afri- 
canus,' A.M. 5500, but 5502, may be that Hippolytus took 
the nearest date to 5500 ou which he found the Equinox to 
fallon aSunday. The African theory as to the date of the 
first full moon does not seem to have been derived from 
Hippolytus. The first full moon of Hippolytus is March 29, 
not March 28, which is not a full moon in any year of his 
cycle. 

Bianchini made the valuable remark, that the Passovers 
noted on the cycle enable us to recover all the principal 
points of the chronological system of Hippolytus; but in 
working out this idea he made an unlucky slip, which has 


* I shallshow, presently, that Momm- 
sen is mistaken in supposing that Hip- 


second Cainan, whom Africanus does 
not recognise. The dates given by Hip- 


polytus was indebted to Africanus for 
Except the 
single coincidence in the date of the 
Incarnation, their systems completely 
Hippolytus acknowledges the 


his chronological system. 


differ. 


polytus for the calling of Abraham, the 
Exodus, aud the Babylonian captivity, 
are 3387, 3817, 4842; and by Africanus 


are 3277, 3705, 4750. 
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caused his theory to be overlooked-or rejected. On refer- 
ring to the table, it will be seen that Hippolytus notes the 
Passover of Hezekiah as occurring in the third year of his 
cycle, and the Passover of Josiah in the fourth. Conse- 
quently, as it is out of the question that he only counted 
one year between these two Passovers, it is evident he 
must have reckoned the interval to be one year together 
with some complete number of cycles; that is to say (the 
cycle being one of 112 years), 113, or 225, &c., years. And, 
as we know roughly, that the interval was somewhat over 
100 years, we conclude that Hippolytus counted it exactly 
113 years. In this way we can determine the intervals 
between every two of the Passovers named in the cycle, 
and knowing that the first year of the cycle corresponds to 
A.D. 222, we can, if we please, express in years B.C. the 
dates assigned by Hippolytus to the Exodus and other 
leading events in Jewish history. 

The knowledge thus gained of the chronological system 
of Hippolytus enables us with absolute certainty to identify 
as his the work of which I have next to speak. This is a 
Chronicle, first published by Canisius in 1602 (Antiq. Lect., 
II. 580), and included by Du Cange among the illustrative 
documents appended to his edition of the Paschal Chroni- 
cle. An account of the manuscripts from which the printed 
text is derived is given in Mommsen’s valuable essay 
on the Chronographer of the year 354, (“‘ Ueber den Chro- 
nographen vom Jahre 354” Abhandl. der philolog-histor. 
Classe der K6nigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaf- 
ten, I. 585). The Chronicle is anonymous and in Latin, 
but unmistakeable internal evidence shows it to have been 
originally written in Greek, there being even extant two 
versions agreeing perfectly in sense but differing in words. 
It begins with Adam, and closes with the termination of the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander Severus, A.D. 235. It can 
scarcely be called a Chronicle in the modern sense of the 
word, for it does not contain any continuous history, its 
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object being chronological rather than historical ; it merely 
gives, from the Old Testament, a series of names and 
lengths of lives or reigns sufficient for the purposes of 
chronological computation. From these are inferred the 
dates Anno Mundi of the principal epochs of the history 
ending with the Babylonian captivity, which is dated from 
the commencement of the world 4842 years 9 months. It 
passes then at once tothe Incarnation, which it dates 
A.M. 5502, and gives only two subsequent dates—the Pas- 
sion, 5532, and the 13th year of Alexander, 5738. The 
calculation also proceeds in another way; it, counts the 
interval between the Exodus and the Passion by Pass- 
overs: from the Exodus to the Passover celebrated by 
Joshua, 41 years; thence to that celebrated by Hezekiah, 
464 years, according to the reading of the MSS.: but the 
years as given by the other calculation show that we are 
to correct this reading into 864; thence to Josiah’s Pass- 
over, 114; thence to Esdras’ Passover, 108; thence to the 
generation of Christ, 563 ; thence to the Passion, 30. By 
the generation (yéveore) of Christ we are, doubtless, to 
understand our Lord’s Conception, and may infer that the 
Annunciation was then, as now, celebrated at the Passover 
season. If these figures be added up they make the date 
Anno Mundi of the Incarnation 5507 instead of 5502, ac- 
cording to the previous calculation. The difference may 
be accounted for by supposing the intervals to be in each 
case reckoned, including the extreme terms ; but, in truth, 
the work of the chronicler will not bear too minute an 
examination. On comparing several of his items with the 
sums total which he gives, although we can set many 
matters to rights by correcting from the Septuagint the 
numbers given in the MSS. of the Chronicle, yet there 
remain discrepancies for which the author, not the transcri- 
ber, seems to be responsible. 

Du Cange suspected that this Chronicle was the work of 
Hippolytus, and supported his conjecture by very strong 
arguments. Hippolytus wrote in Greek, and lived in the 
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reign of Alexander Severus. His connexion with the 
Roman Church would account for the presence in the 
Chronicle of a list of Roman bishops, of which I shall 
speak presently ; and the inscription on his statue informs 
us that Hippolytus wrote a second work on Chronology 
besides that exposition of the cycle of which Eusebius 
makes mention. Further, we learn from Syncellus that 
Hippolytus attributed to Joachim (Jehoiachin), king of 
Judah, a reign of three years instead of three months—a 
peculiarity to be found in this Chronicle; and lastly, it 
is inferred indirectly from Cyrillus Scythopolitanus, and 
directly asserted by Photius, that Hippolytus counted 
5500 years to the Incarnation." On the other hand, Bian- 
chini undertook to show that Hippolytus was not the 
author, by exhibiting the differences between the Passover 
intervals given in the Chronicle and those deduced from 
the cycle in the manner already explained. Mommsen, 
holding the Hippolytine authorship to be sufficiently estab- 
lished by Du Cange’s reasons, summarily sets aside Bian- 
chini’s argument, the principle of which he does not seem to 
have taken the trouble to understand, supposing it to have 
been part of that fanciful theory as to the use of the cycle 
of which I have made mention already. But, in truth, 
Bianchini’s method is quite sound; it is in the application 
of it that he had the misfortune to go wrong; for the 
method, rightly conducted, establishes most decisively the 
authorship of Hippolytus. I have mentioned that four 
Passover intervals, as given in the Chronicle, are 864, 114, 
108, 563. The same intervals, as deduced from the table 
on the chair, are 864, 113, 107, 563. Thus, in two cases 
there is absolute agreement, in the other two the difference 
of only a unit. I have already said the writer is not so 


* Photius tells that Hippolytus fixed mine from prophecy the date of the 
the coming of Antichrist for A.M.6000, end of the world have been content to 
aud therefore, according to his scheme, __ place it so far in advance of their own 
500 years from the Incarnation. Few _ time. 
writers who have undertaken to deter- 
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minutely accurate that the difference of a unit need weigh 
with us; and we shall be less disposed to make difficulties 
about it, if we look at the same intervals as given by other 
chronologers. The Cyprianic computist, whose chronolo- 
gical calculations are completely independent of Hippoly- 
tus, brings out the intervals, 826, 103, 144, 465. Eusebius 
makes them 730, 114, 111, 514; Syncellus 909, 105, 128, 
502; modern chronologers also widely different. It is, 
therefore, sufficiently evident that the coincidence between 
the dates indicated on the statue and in the Chronicle can 
only be accounted for by identity of authorship. 

A further coincidence is, that, both from cycle and 
Chronicle, the date of our Lord’s Passion is inferred to be 
A.D. 29. The Chronicler adopts what we otherwise know 
to be the view of Hippolytus, that our Lord suffered on the 
14th—Himself being the true Passover—differing in this 
from the Cyprian computist, who makes our Lord eat the 
Last Supper on the 14th, and suffer on the 15th. As Hip- 
polytus in this follows St. John’s account, it is the more 
surprising that he has not made the usual inference from 
St. John’s account as to the duration of our Lord’s minis- 
try; but, both in cycle and in Chronicle, the interval 
between the Incarnation and the Passion is given as only 
30 years. Hippolytus might have dated the Passion 
A.D. 32 or 35, without violating the condition, that. the 
full moon, according to his cycle, should occur on a Friday ; 
nor do we know of anything in his system which limits the 
Incarnation to the year he has assigned to it. Indeed, as 
I do not know of any legend that our Lord’s Conception 
took place on the Passover day, I am not able to explain 
why Hippolytus should have noticed it on his table of full 
moons. If the day to which the note belonged had been 
the 25th March, we should have inferred that the commemo- 
ration of the Annunciation on that day had already com- 
menced ; but the full moon for the year in question is given 
as April 2. The Cyprianic writer, whose knowledge, as I 
have already said, seems not to extend beyond what he 
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might have learned from the cycle itself, understands 
yéveotg Xororov not of the conception, but of the birth of 
Christ, which he places on the 28th March—a date we may 
well believe not in conformity to even then received 
opinion. 

The next question I have to notice is that which I found 
the most difficult of the arithmetical problems suggested 
by the table, and the solution of which surprised me most. 
The cycle contains a double calculation of each of the Old 
Testament full moons ; Exodus, for instance, is cited oppo- 
site one year— Exodus according to Daniel, opposite 
another. Similarly, we have Hezekiah, and Hezekiah ac- 
cording to Daniel; and so on. It is obvious that Hippoly- 
tus made his chronological calculations in both directions, 
forwards and backwards; forwards, beginning with the 
Creation, and so counting on the years recorded in the 
Scripture history down to Ezra, and from him to Christ ; 
and backwards, beginning with the Passion of Christ, and 
counting backwards the number of years answering to his 
interpretation of Daniel’s prophecy of the weeks, to the 
time which he reckoned the commencement of that period. 
It is plain, also, that the dates did not quite agree, which 
these two methods led him to assign to Ezra’s Passover. 
A similar difficulty presented itself to Africanus. He 
coumted the seventy weeks to begin with the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes; but the interval which he found by 
chronological computation between this and the Passion 
being less than 490 years—he got over the difficulty by 
supposing the prophecy to speak of weeks of lunar years. 
In the case of Hippolytus the difficulty is of an opposite 
kind; the interval, according to his direct computation, 
between Ezra’s Passover and the Passion is considerably 
longer than 4go years. It would appear that Hippolytus, 
either not attempting or not succeeding in the attempt to 
force the two calculations into agreement, contented himself 
with giving in his cycle alternative dates for the year of 
Ezra’s Passover. It ought to be a problem possible of 
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solution, putting together the notices we find elsewhere of 
the manner in which Hippolytus interpreted the prophecy 
of the seventy weeks, to recover his scheme, and make it 
fit into the dates indicated by the table. 

It is evident that the computation “according to Daniel” 
can only affect the interval between Ezra’s Passover and 
Christ ; the other parts of the chronology ought to remain 
the same in both systems. Notwithstanding, there are 
small differences in the intervals given according to the 
two methods, between each of the earlier Passovers. Thus, 
the three intervals which I have already stated to be ac- 
cording to the direct calculation, 864, 114, 108 years, are, as 
deduced from the calculation “ according to Daniel,” 863, 
112,107. These discrepancies must be attributed to care- 
lessness, whether of Hippolytus himself, or more probably 
of the engraver of the stone, who has been guilty of other 
inaccuracies, and might easily err a line in placing these 
notes. These discrepancies are only important as a 
measure of the accuracy of the work, and as showing that 
in checking the calculations of Hippolytus, as I have 
already said, we must not be particular about a unit. But 
the interval important to ascertain is that between Ezra 
and Christ. On the cycle “Ezra according to Daniel” 
precedes the Incarnation by an interval of 97 years. Hip- 
polytus, therefore, must have computed the interval between 
the two as deduced from prophecy to be 97 years, together 
with some entire number of cycles; that is to say, 209, 
321, 433, Or 545 years. The interval as given by the direct 
calculation is 563 years. Expecting, in common with all 
who have written on the subject, to find but a small diffe- 
rence between the two calculations of Hippolytus, I con- 
cluded 545 to be his prophetical interval, and vainly sought 
what considerations could have led him to make this diffe- 
rence of 18 years. Iought to have seen from the first that 
the solution 545 is excluded by the fact of its being in 
excess of seventy weeks, and that the true prophetical 
interval of Hippolytus is 433 years. And this is made 
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certain by the testimony of St. Jerome, who, in his Com- 
mentary on Daniel, tells us that Hippolytus counted the 
70 weeks to begin with the first year of Cyrus, and that he 
divided them—7 weeks from Cyrus to the return of the 
people under Ezra; 62 from Ezra to Christ, and one week 
at the end of the world. But the 62 weeks are, within a 
unit, the 433 years deduced from the table. Thus it 
appears that the difference between Hippolytus’ two modes 
of computation is not less than 130 years. St. Jerome had 
remarked that Hippolytus had interpreted the prophecy so 
as not to agree with history: “quarum tempora omnino 
non congruunt;” the historical interval between Cyrus 
and Christ being, as he states, 560 years, instead of 490. 
But it appears now that Hippolytus himself confessed to- 
tal inability to harmonize the prophecy with history, mak- 
ing a still larger difference between the two computations 
than that counted by Jerome. Yet he does not count the 
prophecy to have failed; nor does he seem to doubt of the 
correctness of his interpretation of it. He sets down the 
two calculations side by side, possibly with a preference in 
his own mind for that which rested on inspired authority. 
Mommsen has supposed that Hippolytus borrowed his 
chronological system from Africanus. In support of this 
idea is the solitary fact of the near coincidence of the two 
in the date of the Incarnation. But I have already noted 
differences in detail which had led me to conclude that 
Hippolytus was not acquainted with the work of Africanus, 
and that the coincidence in question, if not altogether ac- 
cidental, was due to indirect obligation. But the present 
example proves decisively how little Hippolytus knew of 
what Africanus had done, if indeed the labours of Hippo- 
lytus on the 70 weeks are not earlier than those of Africanus. 
For the idea of counting the 70 weeks from the 2oth of 
Artaxerxes instead of the 1st of Cyrus, in which Africanus 
has been followed by a great body of succeeding interpre- 
ters, and which would have gone far to remove the diffi- 
culties felt by Hippolytus, seems never once to have 
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presented itself to him, at least not up to the date of the 
formation of his cycle." 

The speculations which I have thus far discussed will 
be thought to fulfil very badly the expectations suggested 
in my opening sentences, in which I spoke of the chro- 
nology of Hippolytus as having left permanent traces in 
the history of religious opinion. In what I said I meant to 
refer to the last section of the work, which contained a list 
of the bishops of Rome. The manuscripts of the chroni- 
cle commence with a table of contents, the title of the 
last section being “ Nomina Episcoporum Romae, et quis 
quot annis praefuit.” Owing partly to accidental muti- 
lation of the MSS. and partly to designed displacement of 
the contents, this section is not now to be found. But the 
work of the chronographer of the year 354 (the subject of 
Mommsen’s essay already referred to), and which has for 
part of its contents a chronicle identical with that of Hip- 
polytus, contains also a list of Roman bishops, ending 
with Liberius, whence this is commonly known as the 
Liberian catalogue. Now, Moninisen has pointed out that 
internal evidence shows that the earlier part of this 


* Africanus’ chronology is brought 
Though the chro- 
nicle of Hippolytus is dated 235, we 


chronological system was, therefore, 
down to A. D. 221. formed in complete independence of 
Africanus, 

In arithmetical skill Africanus was 


Hip- 


have seen that his chronological system 


was completely formed at the time of | much superior to Hippolytus. 





the publication of the explanation of 
the cycle which I have dated 224. But 
both writers published separately on 
the 70 weeks tracts the dates of which 
we cannot assign. If either saw the 
work of the other, Africanus saw that 
of Hippolytus, for he expressly con- 
siders and refutes the theory which 
counts the 70 weeks from the Ist 
Cyrus, showing that this introduces an 
error of 100 years. And as this refu- 
tation is repeated in his chronography, I 
conclude that Hippolytus in 224 could 
not have seen that work, and that his 


polytus seems not to be trustworthy in 
simple addition and subtraction. Afri- 
canus is skilful in the management of 
fractions. He computes (Routh’s Re- 
liquiae, IT., 303) the difference between 
the two values of the length of amonth 
29} and 29124 days (for the corrupt 
figures of the MSS. must be corrected 
so as to make the latter agree with 
what he is speaking of, the length of 
the month as given by the system of 
Euctemon and Meton), and he correctly 
finds the difference to be ,%, of a day. 
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catalogue, ending with Urban, A.D. 230, comes from a 
different source from the part which follows. The earlier 
part gives the names of the bishops, the time of their 
government, reckoned in years, months, and days, the 
contemporaneous emperors, and the consuls of the first 
and last year of each bishop. These consuls are given 
in such a way that the consuls of the first year of any 
bishop are never the same as those of the last year of the pre- 
ceding bishop, but are those of the following year. With one 
remarkable exception there are no historical notices in this 
part of the chronicle. With the part of the chronicle 
immediately succeeding the death of Urban, a different 
mode of treatment begins. Frequently the days of the 
ordination and of the death of the bishops are noted; the 
years of the death of one bishop, and of the accession of 
the next are no longer referred to two successive consulates, 
but ordinarily to the same; and historical notices appear 
bearing all the marks of contemporaneousness, and mak- 
ing the list into a short chronicle. Hence Mommsen 
deduced the theory’ that the basis of the Liberian catalogue 
is the list of Hippolytus, that the latter was detached by 
the chronographes of the year 354 from its place at the 
end of the chronicle, because it was to be completed in 
another part of his work; that the original list of Hippoly- 
tus contained no names of consuls (and, indeed, the title 
of his section contains no intimation that there were any 
such notes of time); that the compiler finding the names of 
consuls to be given in the second part of the lists which he 
put together, completed the earlier part by adding in names 
of consuls, using for that purpose a table of consuls still to be 
found in another part of his work, but in the process commit- 
ting several palpable mistakes. Dollinger argues against the 
theory of Mommsen (Hipp. und Kall. p. 67). If, however, 
Mommsen’s arguments needed confirmation, it is to be 

* Dodwell had previously expressed the original source of all the later 


the opinion (2. c., p. 94) that the list of catalogues. 
the chronicle under consideration was 
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found in the opening sentence of the Liberian catalogue, 
which, to my mind, contains demonstrative evidence of 
Hippolytine authorship. It runs—‘‘ Imperante Tiberio 
Caesare, passus est Dominus noster Iesus Christus, duobus 
Geminis consulibus [A. D. 29] VIII. Kal. April., et post 
ascensum eius beatissimus Petrus episcopatum suscepit. 
Ex quo tempore per successionem dispositum, quis epis- 
copus quot annis praefuit vel quo imperante.” Now, in 
reference to this statement that our Lord suffered on the 
25th March, let us ask, on what grounds the writer could 
have made it? A real or trustworthy tradition is out of the 
question. The complicated rules for finding Easter, which 
we follow to this day, attest that the early Church did not 
connect the memory of our Lord’s Resurrection with any 
day of the solar year ; but that the first commemorations of 
that event took place as the recurrence of the Passover 
season naturally brought to the disciples’ minds the things 
which had happened at that Passover when their Master 
was betrayed into the hands of sinful men; and thus that 
the commemorations of necessity at first followed the rules 
of the Jewish Passover, as they have always been con- 
nected with the lunar, not the solar, year? It was not till far 
on in the second century, when the Christian body included 
some men of science, that it was attempted to recover, and 
doubtless by astronomical calculation, the day of the solar 
year on which the full moon of the Crucifixion occurred. 
I do not know that any one in the East imagined the day 
to have been the 25th March. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. I., xxi.) gives the dates assigned by various per- 
sons who aimed at minute accuracy, as the 25th Phame- 
noth, 25th Pharmuthi, and roth Pharmuthi (March 21, 
April 20, April 14). That the date March 25, A.D. 29, was 
not obtained by tradition, is further evident from the fact 
that it cannot be the true date, being a full week away 
from the full moon, which in that year fell on the 18th 
March. If we ask then, how this date came to be fixed on, 
the answer is, that the full moon did fall in the year 221 on 
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the 25th March, whence any one who lived then and who 
believed in a 16 years’ cycle, would conclude that it fell on 
the same day in the year 29, which is distant 12 times 16 
years from the year 221. Accordingly, we find in the 
cycle engraved on the statue of Hippolytus, on the line 
answering to the year 29, and opposite the date of the 
25th March, rafoc Xoicrov. We know, too, from the 
chronicle that Hippolytus held that our Lord suffered on 
this the fourteenth day of the moon, and not on the follow- 
ing day. I draw the conclusion, that it was Hippolytus 
who made the calculation, that the 25th March was the day 
of the Crucifixion, and that any one who asserts the same 
thing does so on his authority.’ 

One of the most interesting applications of this principle 
is in the case of Tertullian, the earliest Latin writer who 
gives this date of the Crucifixion. In his treatise Adv. 
Judaeos, cap. 8 he states that the Passion took place “ sub 
‘“‘Tiberio Caesare, coss. Rubellio Gemino et Rufio Gemino, 
“ mense Martio, temporibus Paschae, die VIII. Kalendarum 
“ Aprilium, die prima azymorum.” According to my view, 
that this statement was made on the authority of a work of 
Hippolytus, published, probably, A.D. 224, we should not 
be more than four or five years wrong in dating this treatise 
of Tertullian, A.D. 230. Let us inquire whether there is 
any difficulty in admitting this date. Allix, indeed, assigns 
the year 220 as the date of the death of Tertullian, and 
gives 208 as the date ofthis particular tract; but he makes 
the first statement on pure conjecture, and the second on 
grounds extremely weak. So early a date for the death of 
Tertullian is inconsistent with the statement of St. Jerome, 
that Tertullian lived to extreme old age—“ usque ad decre- 
pitam aetatem vixisse fertur.’”” Neander has a dissertation, 


* T cannot delay to discuss the state- _ traditional authority ; but I believe that 
ment, that our Lord suffered in the the ancient writers who make this as- 
consulship of the two Gemini. Several — sertion were mainly influenced by ar- 
modern chronologers adopt this con- guments which would not now be 
clusion, nor do I quarrel with them for regarded as having weight. 
doing so, except so far as they rely on 
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in which he undertakes to show that the concluding chap- 
ters of the tract against the Jews (commencing with the 
chapter next after that which contains the date of the 
Passion) are spurious, and Bp. Kaye admits that there 
is force in his arguments. It appears to me, however, that 
what Neander really succeeds in showing is only, that the 
tract against the Jews is a later work than the third book 
against Marcion, because that where the two works have 
matter in common the connexion proves that the work 
against Marcion was its original place. But the suspicion 
seems groundless that we have here the case of an inter- 
polator attempting to complete a work which Tertullian 
had for some unknown reason left unfinished. Rather, 
examination will show that this is an example of a thing 
of no uncommon occurrence where an author saves himself 
trouble by using what he had written on a former occasion, 
making, however, such alterations as are necessary to 
adapt it to his new purpose. The fact that the work 
against the Jews is later than the work against Marcion 
quite harmonizes with the late date I have assigned to the 
former work. We are told by the writer known as Praedes- 
tinatus, that Tertullian, in a letter to Bishop Soter, claimed 
for the Montanists perfect agreement with the Church of 
Rome in respect to the celebration of Easter. It is quite 
intelligible therefore that Tertullian received with complete 
assent the work of Hippolytus, which, no doubt, for the 
time regulated the observance of the Roman Church. And 
the Cyprianic tract, to which I have so often referred, 
shows the acceptance of the 16 years’ cycle by the Church 
in Africa. I have thought it worth while to delay on 
this tract of Tertullian, the cases being so few where we 
can, with tolerable approximation, date any of Tertullian’s 
writings. 

To return now to the Liberian Catalogue, I hold that 
the date given for the Passion at the commencement re- 
moves any possible doubt that the foundation of it was that 
list of Roman bishops which is absent from its place in 
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the Chronicle of Hippolytus. If we found a mutilated 
statue wanting an arm, and if near the same spot we found 
a separate arm, it would be natural to guess that the one 
belonged to the other. And all doubt would be removed 
if we found the two precisely to fit together, both showing 
the signs of the same workmanship. I may seem to have 
expended needless labour in establishing the connexion 
of Hippolytus with the earlier part of the Liberian Catalogue 
—a point now accepted by nearly all the best authorities, by 
Mommsen as cited above, by De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, 
vol. I., p.117; vol. IL, p. iii.; and by Lipsius, whose valuable 
work on the chronology of the Roman bishops down to the 
middle of the fourth century, contains a complete digest of all 
the information accessible on this subject. But, as Déllinger 
dissents, I have tried to remove all possibility of doubt on 
this point, because I believe that the key to all the diffi- 
culties of the problem of settling the succession of the early 
Roman bishops is the thorough understanding of the place 
which Hippolytus holds among our authorities. 

Pearson has illustrated, by the example of the succession 
of the bishops of Jerusalem, how dependent Eusebius and the 
chronologers of the fourth century were on the records pre- 
served in the different Churches, and how unable they 
were to supply the defect when those records failed them. 
For the chronology then of the early Roman bishops the 
traditions of the Roman Church itself must have been their 
primary source of information. And we may count it now 
as an ascertained fact that, not later than the year 235, the 
most learned man then to be found in the Roman Church 
had investigated the chronology of its former bishops, and 
published a list containing his results. There is every 
reason to think that Hippolytus had no predecessor in this 
work. Before his time, paips had been taken to ascertain 
the szccession of the Roman bishops. Hegesippus, we are 
told, made such a é:adoy#, and though his list is lost, it is 
probably represented in the catalogue given by Irenaeus, 
which ends with the episcopate of Eleutherus. But this 
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list gives only names of bishops, and not their duration of 
office; nor is it reasonable to expect a chronological work 
from an earlier age. Hippolytus’ own age witnessed the 
rise of Christian scientific chronology, and of this science 
he seems to have been in the West the only representative. 
Indeed, the obscurity in which the whole life of Hippolytus 
is shrouded arises from the fact that he was, unless we 
except the still more shadowy Caius,' the only learned man 
of the Church of Rome in his time, so that we have 
scarcely any information as to his history, but what we can 
glean from his‘$wn writings. There is then every reason 
to think that in this part of his work he was not copying 
the labours of any other, and that no other chronologica} 
list competed with his. From the use made of his list in 
the Liberian Catalogue, and subsequently in the Liber 
Pontificalis, we may gather that his list was accepted in 
the Church of Rome itself, and that it is it that would be 
produced in reply to inquiries from other Churches, as con- 
taining the authentic traditions of the Church of Rome. 
In this way it would become known to many who never 
would see the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and who would 
have no reason for connecting the list with his name. 
And we might expect that this investigation, made by so 
high an authority, would as completely supersede every 
other catalogue, as the Masoretic revision of the Hebrew text 
has suppressed every other recension. And so, no doubt, it 
would, if it had not been for variations between the list of 
Hippolytus and that previously accepted—variations the 
origin of which it will presently be attempted to explain, but 
which chronologers of other countries would not be likely to 
accept ; for they would naturally prefer the authority of 
Irenaeus, and probably of Hegesippus, to that of a list 
which came to them anonymously. The actual study of 


‘One difficulty I feel in accepting absence of the dialogue against Pro- 
Prof.Lightfoot’s seductive theorywhich clus from the list of works on the 
identifies Caius and Hippolytus, is the statue. 
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the lists' given by later writers leads me to the conclusion 
that, as we might have expected, all are derived from the 
list of Hippolytus; that where they differ from it, the dif- 
ference is due either to transcriptional errors, or to critical 
correction,? but not to the later writers being in possession 
of any independent source of information. If this be so, 
in any inquiry concerning the early Roman bishops, our 
course must be to investigate what is the testimony of 
Hippolytus, and to what credit it is entitled. Writers who 
lived a century or more after Hippolytus, if they copy what 
he said, add nothing to his authority; if they reject his 
statements, are only entitled to attention so far as the 
reasons that weighed with them may weigh with us also. 
The present Liberian Catalogue is, no doubt, very diffe- 
rent from the list which came from the hands of Hippoly- 
tus. Itis, of course, lengthened by the addition of the 
names of the bishops who lived after his time; and it has 
been stated that the earlier entries have been enlarged by 
the addition of the names of consuls answering to the 
accession and to the death of each bishop. This addition 
may be regarded as the commentary of the chronographer 
of 354 on the original bare list of Hippolytus, and is 
valuable as showing the readings which he followed, and 
the interpretations he put onthem. Hippolytus, no doubt, 
must have formed a chronology for himself, but his list 
does not contain it. It assigned, for instance, 25 years to 
Peter’s episcopate, but it did not state where the 25 years 
were to begin; and accordingly, the chronographer of 
354, Eusebius, and Jerome, differing on this point, found 
on the same datum different chronological systems. In 
order to get the list of Hippolytus we must also strike out 
of the Liberian Catalogue the record of contemporaneous 
‘For a convenient conspectus of 22 years is a critical correction of Hip- 
such lists, see Lipsius, Chronologie der _polytus’ 25 years, corresponding to 
rémischen Bischéfe, p. 143. the computation of the length of our 
* For example, I believe that Pear- _Lord’s life as 33 years, instead of the 
son is quite right in thinking that the 30 assigned by Hippolytus. 
version which makes Peter’s episcopate 
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emperors, and, in fact, with the exception probably of one 
note, of which I will speak afterwards, strike out every- 
thing but the bare list of names and lengths of episcopates. 
I agree with those who hold that we must also strike out 
the months and days, as no part of the original list. The 
second part of the Liberian Catalogue, being contemporary 
history, gave the duration of episcopates in years, months, 
and days ; and it was natural that, for the sake of symmetry, 
months and days should have been added in the case of 
the earlier names. Taking the days on which the deaths 
of the different bishops appear to have been commemo- 
rated, and calculating, as respects months and days, the 
interval between the deaths of each two consecutive bishops, 
I find no correspondence whatever between the interval so 
determined, and that given in the Catalogue. The months 
and days there seem to have been set down quite at 
random, unless, indeed, they be really of greater antiquity 
than the selection of days of commemoration of the early 
bishops. Regarding the months and days as of no his- 
toric authority, I prefer to believe them not to have been 
given by Hippolytus ; and they seem to have been dropped 
out of the lists supplied by the Church of Rome to Eastern 
inquirers. But I will not venture to speak positively. 
The Chronicle of Hippolytus gives the lengths of emperors’ 
reigns in years, months, anddays. And I cannot lay stress 
on Lipsius’ argument (p. 58), that it is only by leaving 
out months and days that we can make the sum of the 
items tolerably agree with the space they are intended to 
cover. Not to say that, owing to accidental mutilation of 
the list, we are obliged to supply some of the items con- 
jecturally on later authority, a failure of correspondence 
such as that of which Lipsius speaks is a common thing in 
the Chronology of Hippolytus. And the facts which he 
states, p. 59, rather lead to the conclusion, that the chrono- 
grapher of 354 found months and days already in the list ; 
and that some of the blunders of which he has been 
accused in his assignment of consuls were but the result 
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of arithmetical inaccuracies in the original list of Hip- 
polytus. 

We have little means of judging of the authority on 
which Hippolytus made his statements. It is reasonable 
to believe that the archives of the Roman Church, to which 
he had access, contained notes of the lengths of different 
episcopates, and that those notes were, in the case at least 
of the later bishops, historically trustworthy. The fact that 
Irenaeus, whose object was completely satisfied by trac- 
ing the succession of the bishops, does not give these notes 
of time, is no proof that they did not exist in the sources 
which he consulted. We may set down as a later growth 
anything that Hippolytus states contradictory to the account 
of Irenaeus, but we can found no argument on what may 
have been simple omission by Irenaeus of things unsuitable 
to his purpose. Assuming that Hippolytus had for his 
materials notes of the lengths of different episcopates, his 
work as a chronologer ought to have been to arrange 
them in order, to deduce thence the date of the commence- 
ment of each episcopate, or, at least, to compare the sum 
total of the episcopates with the period which they covered, 
and to correct any errors that might be detected by such 
comparison. We have little means of testing the manner 
in which Hippolytus performed this task, but I have no 
very high opinion of his qualifications for it. It is not 
merely that he does not seem a computer of much arith- 
metical accuracy, but that he seems little capable of weigh- 
ing evidence. Men, incapable of asserting anything they 
do not believe to be true, still differ widely from each 
other as to the amount of evidence which will induce them 
to make an assertion, and themselves believe it firmly. 
Hippolytus strikes me as one of those arbitrary and self- 
confident men who have unbounded faith in their own 
theories, and the confidence of whose assertions is quite 
disproportionate to the evidence they can produce for 
them. It is thus that when he became acquainted with 
the eight years’ cycle, he has no doubt but that he can 
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assign the date of every full moon from the beginning to 
the end of the world. And in like manner I receive with 
a grain, or rather with a bushel, of salt the defamatory 
history which, in the “ Refutation of all Heresies,” he tells 
of Callistus, and which certainly does not appear to have 
found acceptance among the Christians of his own day. 
But whatever distrust we may feel, we must perforce take 
him as our guide to the chronology of the early Roman 
bishops, since we have scarce any information that may 
not be ultimately traced to him. 

On comparing now the succession of Roman bishops, as 
given by Hippolytus, with the earlier account of Irenaeus, 
we find at the beginning of the list some important dis- 
crepancies. The account of Irenaeus is, that the Roman 
Church was founded by the two apostles, Peter and Paul; 
that the apostles, when they had founded and built up the 
Church, committed the episcopate of it to Linus, who is 
mentioned in Paul’s Epistles to Timothy ; that Linus was 
succeeded by Anencletus, and that after him, in the third 
place from the apostles, succeeded Clement, the author of 
the Epistle to the Church of Corinth, who himself also had 
been a personal hearer of the apostles. Hippolytus’ ac- 
count, on the other hand, is, that after the Ascension, Peter 
received the episcopate, and held it 25 years [1 month and 
9 days]. Next, Linus, 12 years [4 months 12 days]; then 
Clement, 9 years [11 months 12 days]; then Cletus, 6 
years [2 months, 10 days]; then Anacletus, 12 years [10 
months, 3 days]. After this the two lists unite. It will be 
observed that we have here three discrepancies—(1). In 
the one list Linus is the first bishop, owing his appoint- 
ment to Paul as well as to Peter; in the other list Peter 
himself is the first bishop; (2), while in both lists Linus is 
the first bishop after the apostles, the order of the next 
two, Cletus and Clement, is different in the two lists; 
(3), in the second list two bishops of similar name, Cletus 
and Anacletus, correspond to the single Anencletus of the 
first list. I believe that these three discrepancies ought 
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not to be considered apart from each other, and that one 
explanation will account for all three. 

These three innovations of Hippolytus met with very 
different reception. The duplication of Cletus and Ana- 
cletus, which on the face of it suggests that an error has 
occurred, found so little favour even among Western writers, 
that it has been questioned whether it did not merely creep 
into the list through transcribers’ error. The transposition 
of Cletus and Clement was accepted by no Eastern authority, 
and not universally in the West. But the placing Peter 
at the head as first bishop was generally adopted, and no 
less generally the attributing to his episcopate a duration 
of 25 years, the variations from this number found in a 
very few lists seeming to be later and arbitrary correc- 
tions, on the grounds of chronological theories. But this 
different reception is exactly what might have been ex- 
pected. The statements which contradicted the previous 
account of Irenaeus were not accepted ; those which seemed 
merely to supplement it were received without question. 

It is so hard to harmonize the 25 years’ episcopate with 
what we can learn from the New Testament, either as to 
the movements ofSt.Peter, or as to the condition of the early 
Roman Church, that several have contented themselves 
with maintaining that St. Peter was bishop of Rome, without 
insisting on the 25 years. But the 25 years’ episcopate is an 
essential part of the story told by all the witnesses to whom . 
they appeal. Considering the important doctrinal conse- 
quences which have been developed from the alleged fact 
of the 25 years’ episcopate, the work on whose authority 
that statement rests must be admitted to hold an important 
place in the history of religious thought. I myself feel 
no doubt that that work is the Chronicle of Hippolytus on 
which I have been commenting. That Chronicle certainly 
contained the statement of the 25 years’ episcopate ; 
the publication of such a statement by a man of Hip- 
polytus’ consideration, and the acceptance of it by the 
Roman Church, is a full and adequate explanation of the 
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agreement in that statement by a number of writers, the 
earliest of whom wrote almost a century after. There is 
no evidence whatever that this statement was made in any 
work earlier than that of Hippolytus ; and the Catalogue of 
Irenaeus enables us to define a date (not so very much earlier 
than the time when Hippolytus wrote), at which the 
episcopate of Peter was not part of the traditions of the 
Roman Church. 

But how came Hippolytus himself to set down Peter’s 
episcopate at 25 years? It may be answered, because 
even then such was the tradition of the Roman Church. 
But this only shifts the difficulty a step further, if no 
explanation is given how the tradition arose. If we 
can admit that a fact really occurred, no further expla- 
nation is required of a traditional belief in it. If it did not 
occur, the first person who asserted it had probably some 
reason for doing so, if we could only tell what it was. 
Thus, in the case already considered, Tertullian’s state- 
ment that our Lord was crucified on the 25th March, is 
not sufficiently explained by saying that such was the tra- 
ditional belief, unless we hold that our Lord really did 
suffer on that day, and that the remembrance of it was 
always preserved in the Church. If not, the question re- 
mains which I have already attempted to answer, how 
came that day to be fixed on? So here, if we can believe 
that St. Peter really did for 25 years reside at Rome as its 
bishop, there is no more to be said; if not, how came that 
number of years to be fixed on? One single assumption 
will explain not only this, but all three variations between 
the Catalogues of Hippolytus and Irenaeus ; it is that Hip- 
polytus received the Pseudo-Clementines as historically 
trustworthy ; in particular, that he received it asa fact that 
Clement was ordained bishop by Peter. Ihave called this 
an assumption, yet it is very nearly capable of proof. We 
have every reason to believe that Irenaeus accepted the 
main points of the Clementine legend. His statement 
that Clement was a companion of the apostles, can hardly 
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have rested on any other authority, since there is every 
reason to hold that the real Clement lived at the end of the 
century, separated by two episcopates from the apostles. 
Between the times when Irenaeus and when Hippolytus 
wrote, belief in the Clementine story had had some years 
to grow and strengthen. And we have the direct 
evidence of Tertullian (De Praescrip. c. 32), “ Roman- 
orum (ecclesia) Clementem a Petro ordinatum (refert).”* 
These words describe the then prevalent belief in the 
Roman Church which it is almost inevitable that Hip- 
polytus shared. Assuming then that Hippolytus held 
this belief, put yourself in his place. Suppose the task 
committed to you, not merely to give a list of Roman 
bishops, in which case you would have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the traditional account preserved by Irenaeus, but 
to make a chronology of them, assigning at least in your 
own mind the date of the accession of each. Your data are 
notes of the duration of episcopates, in the main agreeing 
with those in the Liberian Catalogue ; but with these you 
have to combine the fact that Clement was ordained by 
Peter, and therefore that his episcopate cannot begin later 
than about A.D. 67. When you push back Clement’s 
episcopate so early, you will find after his death a large 
gap in your chronology, which you will not know 
how to fill up without completely altering the times as- 
signed for the episcopates of subsequent bishops. Grap- 
ple with this problem, and I will not say that the solution 
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' In the passage cited, Tertullian re- of Rome. It is more doubtful whether 


presents it as the boast of each of the 
most ancient Churches that its first 
bishop had an apostle or apostolic man 
as his ‘‘ auctor et antecessor.”” Thus 
Smyrna related that Polycarp had been 
appointed by John; Rome, that Clement 
had been ordained by Peter. It would 
appear, hence, that Tertullian counted 
Clement, not Linus, as the first bishop 


he recognised the episcopate of Peter. 
The word “ antecessor’’ is in favour of 
it; yet, as John was never accounted 
the first bishop of Smyrna, we are not 
forced to suppose Tertullian guilty of 
the bull of asserting the “ first bishop”’ 
to have had a predecessor in that 
office. 
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of Hippolytus will be forced on you; but I will say, you 
will not have devised one more simple and ingenious, 
and which with less violence fulfils the conditions of the 
question. 

The dates of the terminations of the different episco- 
pates, as the Liberian Catalogue stands at present, are 
given as follows :—Peter, A.D. 55; Linus, 67; Clement, 76; 
Cletus, 83; Anacletus, 95; the date to which we are thus 
led for the accession of the next bishop not differing very 
seriously from those arrived at by Eusebius and by Jerome, 
who adhered to the earlier account of the order of the 
bishops. These dates may be regarded as the commentary 
of the chronographer of 354, on the mere list of lengths of 
episcopates given by Hippolytus, but they cannot differ 
very much from what Hippolytus intended. In one point, 
however, I am convinced that Lipsius mistakes what Hip- 
polytus intended—a mistake apparently shared by the 
chronographer of 354. He supposes that this Hippolytine 
list places the death of Peter so early as A. D. 55—the first 
year of Nero. I have no doubt that Hippolytus means to 
place it where others do—at the great persecution under 
Nero, which he dates 67. In dealing with the problem 
which I stated, Hippolytus found the place of Linus at the 
head of the list too well established by tradition for him to 
think of shaking it. Accordingly, his theory is, that the 
traditional 12 years of Linus’ episcopate are to be placed 
in the lifetime of Peter, who, on the death of Linus, 
ordained Clement. This is the theory adopted in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, whether there derived from Hip- 
polytus, or obtained by independent conjecture, we cannot 
tell. Although Hippolytus did not venture to displace 
Linus, whose connexion with the apostles was established 
through the mention of his name by St. Paul, he had not 
the same scruple about Cletus, who was, doubtless, to him 
a mere name. Apparently he found his name given by 
one of his authorities as Cletus with an episcopate of 6 
years, by another as Anacletus with 12; and finding, in 
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consequence of the gap caused by the early dating of Cle- 
ment, a space in his chronology large enough to admit of 
both bishops, he convinced himself that the two were 
distinct. Since both Cletus and Anacletus are required in 
order to fill out the time in the Hippolytine chronology, I 
think it to be without reason that Lipsius has suggested 
that this duplication may have arisen through transcribers’ 
error. 

It is needless to notice arguments which only go to 
show, what I readily concede, that Cletus and Anacletus 
were really not distinct, but do not show that Hippolytus 
did not count them so. The most formidable argument 
(see Pearson, Diss. II., cap. 1.) is, that a writer quoted by 
Eusebius (H. E. v. 28), whom there is reason for identify- 
ing with Hippolytus, speaks of Victor as the thirteenth 
bishop from Peter; whereas he would be the fourteenth if 
we count Cletus and Anacletus as distinct. Assuming that 
the quotation is from the “ Little Labyrinth,” and that Hip- 
polytus was the author of that work ; assuming also that 
he did not write it before he had formed his chronology of 
the Roman bishops, we can still reconcile his language 
with that chronology. The mode of counting Sixtus 6th, 
Eleutherus 12th from the apostles, &c., must have been 
too well established in the time of Hippolytus for him to 
think of changing it ; but as he believed the second bishop, 
Clement, in his series to have been in immediate contact 
with the apostles, Hippolytus could, without inconsistency, 
express the distance of each bishop from the apostles 
according to the received numbering. We can see now 
how Hippolytus arrived at the 25 years for Peter’s episco- 
pate. Iflam right in supposing him to have been induced 
by the Pseudo-Clementines to believe that Clement was 
ordained by Peter, the same authority would induce him 
to count Peter in the list of Roman bishops. The whole 
interval between the Ascension and the death of Peter 
being, according to his calculation, about 37 years, and the 

12 
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traditional? 12 being taken out for Linus, there remain 25 
for Peter. 

It will be observed, then, that Hippolytus’ 25 years are 
not, as Eusebius and Jerome counted them, the 25 imme- 
diately preceding the death of St. Peter, but that they begin 
to count either from the Ascension, or from the year after ; 
for in following Hippolytus we cannot pretend to be exact 
to a year.* And any one who thinks it worth while to dis- 
cuss whether the 25 years’ episcopate is credible, ought 
not to deal with the story in its altered form, 25 years 
beginning with the 2nd of Claudius, but in its original 
form, 25 years beginning with the Ascension. Thus we 
see that the scheme of Hippolytus is nothing more than 
some such modification of the previously received account 
as was rendered necessary by the acceptance of the Cle- 
mentine story. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should spend argument 
to show that we ought to return to the original account, 
setting aside the Clementines as quite unhistorical, and 
not even Roman in their origin. There is an entire absence 
of true tradition about Clement, of whom we know nothing, 
save that he lived at the end of the first century, occupied 
a leading position in the Roman Church, and was the 
writer of the Epistle to the Church at Corinth. It is re- 
markable how insignificant a part oral tradition bears in 
Church history. Where we meet such formulae as “ fertur,” 
“ Xdyoc katéxer,” &c., we are not to suppose that the writer 
is repeating what he learned by hearsay, but that he is 


*It is not impossible that this may words might imply) from the Ascen- 
have been a true tradition. Another 
solution is (see Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 
cap. 2) that Hippolytus divided his 37 
years by assigning to Peter the 25 
between the Ascension and the acces- 
sion of Nero, and the rest to Linus. 


sion, or from the year after, as the 
chronographer of 354 reckons. The 
latter computation implies a belief in a 
real visit to Rome shortly after the 
Ascension. The former computation 
does not necessarily imply this, any more 


* Unfortunately our data are not suf- 
ficiently precise to enable us to say 
with certainty whether Hippolytus 
counted his 25 years to begin (as his 


than the way in which the years of the 
reign of Charles II. are reckoned im- 
plies a belief in his presence in England 
from the year 1649. 
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quoting some work whose author’s name he either does 
not know, or does not care to repeat. Where there was 
no literary activity we find no traditions. We are strongly 
tempted to guess that if genuine records of the Roman 
Church of the first century had been preserved, we should 
have found something to connect the bishop Clement with 
the consul Flavius Clemens, a member of the imperial house, 
who, if not himself a martyr for the faith, seems undoubt- 
edly to have had Christians in his family. But the Consul 
is absent from the earliest Clementine legends, which were 
made by persons distant enough from him, in time and 
space, to give us reason to suspect that they knew less of 
the Consul than we do now. I feel no doubt that the true 
account of the Clementine legends is, that they sprang out 
of the celebrity attached to Clement as the author of the 
Epistle to the Church of Corinth, which, though written 
only in the name of the Church of Rome, was everywhere 
known as his, and was honoured by being read in the public 
assemblies for worship. It is not wonderful that one whose 
work was thus placed in company with the writings of the 
apostles should in popular feeling come to be regarded as 
their contemporary, since Hippolytus himself had the for- 
tune to pass with certain,' from whom he was sufficiently 
removed in time, as personally acquainted with the apostles. 
Thus Clement presented himself as the natural hero of a 
legend connecting the apostles with the Church of Rome. 
If, then, it be the case that the Clementine story took its 
origin at a distance from Rome, and if it did not appear 
in its earliest form until so long after the publication of the 
Epistle of Clement, that its author had had time to be- 
come a mythical personage, then, notwithstanding that 
this early Christian novel* afterwards found popularity and 
acceptance in Rome itself, its statements cannot for a 


' Viz., Palladius and Cyrillus Scy- — schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
thopolitanus. See Lumper, viii. 3. des Judenthums, Jan. 1873, p. 28, 

* Perhaps I ought to say ‘Jewish which suggests that the Talmud would 
novel.”’ I have chanced to meet an _ supply interesting illustrations of the 
article by Dr. Perles, ‘‘ Rabbinische sources whence the Clementine writer 
Agada’s, in 1oo1 Nacht ;’’ Monats- drew the materials for his story. 
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moment be allowed to weigh against the clear tradition of 
the Roman Church that two bishops, Linus and Cletus, 
interposed between Clement and the apostles. If it be 
asked, in what way was the tradition of the Church as to 
the order of its bishops preserved, one way ought not to be 
forgotten—the liturgical mention of their names. It is 
notorious that the early Christians did not think that the 
death of a bishop made it necessary that the mention of 
his name in their public prayers should be discontinued. 
Consequently, the early liturgies of a Church might be ex- 
pected to preserve the names of its first bishops, and, 
naturally, in the order in which they ruled. Now, itisa 
fact almost decisive in this inquiry, that the Roman Canon 
of the Mass to this day recites the names in the order 
Linus, Cletus, Clemens. At what time can we conceive 
these names to have been inserted? It is to be remem- 
bered that the Hippolytine catalogue was for a time the 
official catalogue of the Roman Church, and that Augustine 
and Optatus adopt its order. Ifthe Liturgy had ever re- 
cited the names in the order Linus, Clemens, the name of 
the unknown Cletus would never have been interposed in 
priority to the celebrated Clement. We must believe, 
then, that the order Linus, Cletus, Clement, was the 
established liturgical order before the time of Hippolytus, 
and that his innovation never affected the public prayers. 
The Roman catalogues, a couple of centuries after Hip- 
polytus, contain a curious compromise. They were evi- 
dently founded on the list of Hippolytus, for they contain 
the duplication Cletus and Anacletus; but Clement is 
interposed between the two, so as to restore the liturgical 
order, Linus, Cletus, Clement. 

The antiquity and trustworthiness of the order Linus, 
Cletus, Clement, is proved as well by internal evidence as 
by external. The name of him who at the end of the 
second century was most celebrated, and was then believed 
to be apostolic, is placed only third; the second name is 
that of an unknown person; the first, that of one whom we 
know from the New Testament to have been one of Paul’s 
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circle, but who is mentioned there with so little prominence 
that he offers no attraction to a forger.* 

The conclusion I come to is, that we are to reject every 
attempt which has been made to reconcile the different 
accounts given of the order of the first Roman bishops, 
and which proceeds on the assumption that these different 
accounts are equally worthy of credit. I hold that the 
order Linus, Cletus, Clement is unquestionably the original 
order, and the only one entitled to respect ; the inversion 
of Cletus and Clement being an arbitrary correction, made 
by a chronologer of the third century, in deference to an 
authority which we now know to be of no weight. 

I have not meddled with the question whether St. Peter 
ever visited Rome, but I hold that the assertion that he 
was its bishop rests ultimately on the authority of the 
Pseudo-Clementines, and that the assigning of 25 years for 
the length of his episcopate was first made by Hippolytus. 

Holding, as I do, that the true order of the first Koman 
bishops cannot be considered doubtful, I reject certain 
consequences which have been drawn from the supposed 
uncertainty and confusion as to this order. Lipsius ar- 
rives at the conclusion that Linus, Cletus, Clement, are to 
be considered but as the names of leading presbyters 
of the Church of Rome towards the close of the first 
century. Those whose names are given as bishops during 
the early part of the second century he counts as presbyter- 
bishops, and reckons Pius (about the middle ofthe century) 
as the first bishop in the strict sense of the word. That 
the power exercised by Pius differed in any important 
degree from that exercised by his predecessor, is more 
than I think we have any historical grounds for asserting ; 


‘I do not think that in the 2nd One, therefore, who does not believe 
Epistle to Timothy, Eubulus and Pu- the Epistle to Timothy to have been 
dens would have been placed before written in the lifetime of St. Paul, is 
Linus, if at the time the Epistle was strongly tempted to deny the episcopate 
written Linus had been recognised as _ of Linus. 
the foremost man in the Roman Church. 
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but for reasons such as those stated so ably by Professor 
Lightfoot, in his well-known dissertation, I readily concede 
that the interval which separated a bishop from his pres- 
byters was less in early times than in later; and sol am 
not disposed to quarrel with the title presbyter-bishops 
used by Lipsius ; but I differ with Lipsius on the question 
whether, in the Roman Church of the first century, as far 
as we can trace its constitution, one presbyter did not 
stand out clearly to be distinguished as holding recog- 
nised superiority over the others. The first fact relied on 
by Lipsius is one that I am surprised he should have 
thought it worth while to mention, viz., that Irenaeus 
(Eus. H. E. v. 24) speaks of Soter’s predecessors as the 
presbyters “who, before Soter, presided over the Roman 
Church.” Irenaeus unquestionably held as high a theory 
of primitive episcopacy as any I contend for: among those 
presbyters before Soter are included Anicetus and Pius, 
whom Lipsius allows to have been bishops in the strict 
sense : Irenaeus’ use of the word roeaf3irepoc, in speaking of 
bishops, is notorious (see Déllinger’s remarks on it, Hipp. 
und Kall., p. 338): and Hippolytus gives this same title, 
mota(vrepoc, to Irenaeus himself. In the second place, 
Lipsius urges the passages in the “Shepherd” of Hermas, 
where the writer condemns dissensions, and contests for 
precedence, and notes it as a mark distinguishing the false 
prophet from the true, that the former exalts himself, and 
wishes to have the chief seat. Ritschl had already thence 
inferred that this was written at a time when the presby- 
terian form of government was passing into the episcopal, 
and that Hermas was one of the minority which protested 
against the change. It is on this ground that Lipsius 
names the episcopate of Pius as that when Rome began to 
have a bishop, in the narrower sense of the word. Yet it 
seems to me that Lipsius precludes himself from drawing 
this inference by his acknowledgment of the existence of 
presbyter-bishops at Rome since the beginning of the 
second century. We may blame a man for aspiring to the 
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chief seat if none ought to be above another, or if the 
righful owner of the chief place were some other than he. 
But we should use different language if we desired to con- 
demn the attempt of one who already confessedly held the 
chief place, unduly to enlarge his powers. If a dispute 
were to arise in France, in consequence of an attempt by 
M. Thiers to arrogate to himself powers belonging to the 
Assembly, no one would describe the matter as a con- 
test for precedence. I am, therefore, of opinion that the 
language of Hermas is better satisfied by explaining it as 
condemning rather ambitious disputes about chief places, 
under the existing constitution of the Church, than 
attempts to alter that constitution. But undoubtedly the 
strongest argument in favour of the position that the 
original constitution of the Roman Church was simple 
presbyterianism, is drawn from the confusion as to the 
order of the first bishops. If history had handed down to 
us the names of leading presbyters at Rome during the 
first century, but had left their order in utter uncertainty, 
it would be a most natural and legitimate inference that 
there never had been any order, that all had been originally 
equal, and that it was only in order to make the history 
correspond to later notions of Church government that the 
names were arranged in order, which order different writers 
settled for themselves in different ways. Ifthe view taken 
in this paper be correct, precisely the opposite conclusion 
follows. Then it appears that the three names were 
handed down to the beginning of the third century in the 
definite order, Linus, Cletus, Clemens ; that afterwards the 
most learned man in the Roman Church, though believing 
that he had _ historical evidence connecting Clement 
directly with the apostles, yet found the position of Linus 
too firmly fixed for him to dream of disturbing it; that 
though he ventured to transpose the other two, the altera- 
tion was not accepted by foreign Churches, and could 
not maintain itself in his own. We have thus the names 
of three presbyters singled out from others whom we know 
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to have been members of the Roman Church in the first 
century ; these names handed down in a perfectly definite 
order, the first name on the list being one which we have 
otherwise reason to connect with St. Paul, the last being 
one which we have otherwise reason to connect with the 
persecution of Domitian at the end of the century. Can 
we explain this more simply than by the received account 
that these were the names of successive governors of the 
Roman Church? To my mind the conclusion irresistibly 
suggests itself, that in the first century, beginning with the 
time immediately following the death of St. Paul, the con- 
stitution of the Roman Church was one in which a single 
presbyter (whatever may have been his powers and func- 
tions) was singled out from the rest, was supposed to be 
specially charged with the government of the Church, and 
" was specially commemorated in the Church’s prayers. 

I do not mean in this paper to discuss the chronology 
of the other Roman bishops in the list of Hippolytus, but 
refer my readers to Lipsius’s work. There is one other 
entry in the Catalogue on which I wish to make some 
remarks. The principal other points which I have tried 
to establish in this paper I have maintained by arguments 
which were at least convincing to myself. In the present 
case I have only a doubtful conjecture to put forward, and 
this I should not venture to do were it not that the subject 
is one on which nothing better than conjecture is to be 
had. The only historical note in the portion of the 
Liberian Catalogue which relates to the times earlier than 
Hippolytus is on the episcopate of Pius, and runs as 
follows :—“ Sub huius episcopatu frater eius Ermes librum 
scripsit in quo mandatur contineturque quod ei precepit 
angelus cum venit ad illum in habitu pastoris.” I assume 
this note to have been part of the original Catalogue of 
Hippolytus. Although the lists of kings contained in his 
chronicle give for the most part mere names and lengths of 
reigns, there are a few historical notes such as to prevent us 
from being surprised at finding a historical note in a Hippo- 
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lytine list of Roman bishops. If one such note occurred 
in the original list, it would form a precedent for the notes 
added by the next continuator of the list. I am not 
singular in supposing this particular note to belong to 
Hippolytus, although I freely own that the point admits of 
doubt, and that this doubtfulness attaches to any inferences I 
draw from it. The statement here made that Hermas, the 
author of the “Shepherd,” was a brother of Pius, and wrote 
under his episcopate, is to be found also in a well-known pas- 
sage in the Muratorian fragment on the Canon, if indeed 
the latter were not the authority on which the annotation 
in the catalogue was made. ‘“ Pastorem vero nuperrime 
temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit sedente 
Cathedra urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre eius.” 
It has been inferred, with very general consent, from these 
words “nuperrime temporibus nostris,” that the work to 
which this fragment belongs could not have been written 
long after the episcopate of Pius. Tregelles argues that 
we should now scarcely apply the word “ nuperrime” to 
the Crimean War, still less to the battle of Waterloo, and 
therefore that an interval of ten years between the episco- 
pate of Pius and the date of the writing is more likely 
than one of twenty, and that an interval of fifty years is 
out of the question. Yet if we diminish the interval too 
much, we scarcely leave room for the growth of the state 
of things implied in the fragment, when the existence of 
a Hermas, brother to Pius, would seem to have been for- 
gotten, and the “Shepherd” to have been publicly read in 
Churches in the same manner as the apostolic writings. 
And before we can confidently build an argument on a 
writer’s use of a particular word, there are questions which 
we ought to be able to answer, and to which in this case 
we have no means of replying: What is the character of 
the writer? Is he cautious and accurate, or is he lax and 
rhetorical? Is he writing historically, or controversially ? 
Thus, for instance, though no one in sober narrative would 
call the battle of Waterloo very recent, yet if we can con- 
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ceive such an assertion made as that the “ Lay of the last 
Minstrel” was written by Shakespeare, there are many 
persons who, though themselves born within the last 
fifty years, would be quite capable of saying that it was 
ridiculous to ascribe to Shakespeare a work written quite 
recently and in our own time. 

There is, I think, reason to believe that the work to 
which the Muratorian fragment belongs, though now lost, 
had when it was published considerable influence and 
‘authority. I would ascribe to the influence of this work 
the change of opinion that took place, and especially in 
the West, as to the right of the “Shepherd” to a place in 
the Canon. It was quoted as of the highest authority by 
Clement of Alexandria and Irenaeus, and pronounced by 
Origen to be in his opinion divinely inspired. Yet Jerome 
describes it as in his time almost unknown in the West, 
though still read in the public worship of some Eastern 
Churches. This change is satisfactorily accounted for by 
what the Muratorian fragment reveals—that a work was 
published, apparently by a learned member of the Roman 
Church, in which the writer declares that he had ascer- 
tained that the author of the “* Shepherd” was not a hearer 
of the Apostles, but one who lived a century after their time. 
Where this statement was known and received, the public 
reading of the “Shepherd” would naturally be discontinued. 

We can define within tolerably narrow limits when this 
change occurred. It must have been later than the time of 
Irenaeus, who quotes the “Shepherd” as Scripture. And it 
would seem to have been in the lifetime of Tertullian. In 
an earlier writing, ‘De Oratione,” when a practice which he 
disapproves is defended on the authority of the “Shepherd,” 
he uses towards the book no word of scorn or disparage- 
ment, but merely argues that the inference is not legiti- 
mate which had been drawn from it. In a later book, ‘‘ De 
Pudicitia,” under similar circumstances he scornfully rejects 
the authority of the “Shepherd” as apocryphal. And he 
there makes a statement worthy of particular attention, 
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viz.: that the “ Shepherd” had been classed “by every 
council of your Churches among false and apocryphal 
books.” We gather from the list of books in the Codex 
Claromontanus that there was a time when the “Shepherd” 
was publicly read in the African Churches. What I infer 
from the passage just cited from Tertullian is, that after the 
Muratorian work appeared, in which it is laid down that the 
“« Shepherd” being a modern work, may be read privately, 
but ought by no means to be read publicly in the Church, 
at different councils of bishops in Africa it was resolved to 
discontinue the public reading of Hermas. Certainly we 
know that the public reading of Hermas was discontinued, 
and Tertullian seems to tell us the kind of authority on 
which the change took place. This supposition completely 
accounts for the language used in the “De Pudicitia.” 
But the phrase “‘ your Churches” shows that this expulsion 
of the ‘“‘ Shepherd” from the public reading must have taken 
place later than Tertullian’s secession from the Church. 
Such then is the date which the external history of the 
“Shepherd” would lead us to assign to the Muratorian work. 
Since all parties are agreed in assigning to the Mura- 
torian fragment a date earlier than 235, and that it was 
probably published at Rome, it is evident that the statement 
about the “Shepherd” must have been known to Hippo- 
lytus, and therefore that [ make no improbable supposition 
in ascribing the note in the Liberian Catalogue to him. 
The question which [ wish now to raise is whether, in 
affixing this note, Hippolytus was repeating the state- 
ment of an earlier writer, or whether he was putting on 
record a fact elicited by his own research? If it were pos- 
sible to ascribe to Hippolytus the authorship of the Mura- 
torian fragment, the history of the general change of 
feeling with respect to the “Shepherd” would be completely 
accounted for. Hippolytus lived at the time when, as I 
have already tried io show, the change took place. If about 
that time one of his reputation for learning, and with his 
means of ascertaining the true traditions of the Roman 
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Church, had published that he had ascertained Hermas’ 
book to be modern, and improperly honoured by public 
reading, the very effects might be expected to follow which 
actually did occur, viz.: that in the West the discontinu- 
ance of the reading of the “Shepherd” would be immediate 
and universal; while this change would more slowly hap- 
pen in the East, where the writings of Hippolytus seem to 
have had but small circulation. Africa in particular would 
be one of the places earliest affected by an authoritative 
statement made at Rome, and by Hippolytus, whose work 
on the Easter Cycle we otherwise know to have met with 
acceptance in Africa. And we could then more easily 
understand why Hippolytus affixed to his Catalogue this so- 
litary note about the authorship of the “ Shepherd,” if what 
he believed to be the true account of the matter had been 
obtained by his own research, and was, in fact, a favourite 
discovery of his own. Other things in the fragment would 
harmonize well enough with the hypothesis that Hippo- 
lytus was the author. The passage which speaks of St. 
John’s “fellow apostles and bishops” harmonizes well 
enough with the ideas of primitive Church government 
which made Peter bishop of Rome, as he is given in the 
list of Hippolytus. The language in which the double ad- 
vent of our Lord is described, though not so peculiar as to 
afford ground for any identification, yet agrees well enough 
with language used by Hippolytus (De Christo et Anti- 
christo, c. 44). The one bar to the ascribing the fragment 
to Hippolytus is this “ nuperrime temporibus nostris.” Yet 
when I ask myself is it quite impossible that Hippolytus 
could have used these expressions, I fail to recognize in 
him a writer so careful to measure his language, so stu- 
dious to avoid exaggeration, as to enable me to answer with 
the same confidence with which critics of different schools, 
with general consent, have done. 

Ihave already given my reasons for thinking of Hippo- 
lytus as one of those men of vehement temper who are apt 
to hold and express opinions with confidence much in ex- 
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cess of what is warranted by the evidence. The words of 
such a man must not be interpreted with as much strict- 
ness as if they were formulae in a mathematical treatise. 
Hippolytus must have known members of the Roman 
Church who could remember the episcopate of Pius, and it 
therefore does not seem to me impossible that, in contrast 
with the times of the Apostles, he might speak of the epis- 
copate of Pius as his own time. 

A little exaggeration in his language would be still 
more natural if he had any polemical motive for resisting 
the claim for the ‘‘ Shepherd” of apostolic authority. We 
know that the “ Shepherd” was quoted on the laxer side in 
the controversy whether the sin of adultery admitted of for- 
giveness and restoration. And on this subject we know, 
from the charges which Hippolytus brought against Cal- 
listus, that he himself strongly condemned the laxer view 
on behalf of which the authority of the “Shepherd” was 
urged. But I do not lay any stress on this, since the Mu- 
ratorian work may probably have been published before 
Hippolytus took any part in the controversy concerning 
discipline. It does not deny that the “Shepherd” is edify- 
ing for private reading, and the Liberian entry would even 
seem to admit the reality of the angelic appearance to 
Hermas. On the whole, I am of opinion that the possi- 
bility of Hippolytine authorship is not excluded by the 
words “ nuperrime temporibus nostris;” and I even hold 
that the supposition that he was the author, if not posi- 
tively probable, is at least more probable than any other. 
If we have to choose between the suppositions, that the 
author was a person so obscure that his very name has 
perished, or some one whose name has come down to us, 
the latter seems plainly to be preferred; and of all the 
persons whose names have come down to us, I do not 
know one against whose claims stronger objections cannot 
be urged than against those of Hippolytus. 

In the few words I have to add as to the credibility of 
the account given in the fragment of the authorship of the 
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“ Shepherd,” it will make no difference if I assume the au- 
thor to be Hippolytus, for the story is at least as credible, 
if resting on his authority, as if resting on the authority 
of some unknown person. We may safely conclude that 
Hippolytus had ascertained the existence of a Hermas, 
brother of bishop Pius ;* and more than this, I think, we 
cannot assert positively. We ourselves, when once we 
have ascertained the existence of a Hermas, a distinguished 
man in the Roman Church, in the first half of the second 
century, are strongly tempted to believe that he must have 
been the author of the “ Shepherd,” and, as well as I can 
judge of the amount of evidence which would induce Hip- 
polytus to entertain and express a confident opinion, this 
would suffice forhim. And therefore, though I believe that 
the fact which he has preserved, that Pius had a brother 
named Hermas, gives the right clue to the authorship of the 
“Shepherd,” I hesitate to admit that we have any certainty 
that Hippolytus had any such grounds for asserting that 
Hermas wrote the book during his brother's episcopate, as 
need force us to adopt this conclusion, should internal 
evidence lead us to an earlier date. 


*Thave not thought it worth while 
to discuss in the text instances where 
the assertion that Hermas was a bro- 
ther of Pius is clearly copied from the 
Liberian Catalogue. The notices in 
the Liber Pontificalis, and in the letter 
of Pius, are only interesting as illus- 
trating how a story improves in the 
telling. At the time when these no- 
tices were written, the book of Hermas 
was, probably, unknown, and the 
entry in the Liberian Catalogue not 
understood ; and so an explanation was 
invented that the angel had come in 
the habit of a shepherd, in order to 
direct that Easter should always be 
observed on a Sunday. It is to this 


that reference is, probably, made in the 
‘‘tradita verba” of the poem against 
Marcion. Oehler ascribes this poem, 
with much probability, to Victorinus, 
of Marseilles, who was two centuries 
later than Hippolytus. The author 
clearly copied from the Liberian list, 
for he counts both Cletus and Ana- 
cletus. As he puts Clement in the 
fourth place, he must have lived ata 
time when the Clementine legend had 
so far died out that no incongruity was 
felt in placing Clement at a distance 
from the apostles. His indifference to 
the liturgical order, Linus, Cletus, Cle- 
ment, indicates that he did not write at 
Rome, 
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ON THE MEANING OF CERTAIN HOMERIC WORDS. 
By JouNn FLEtcHER Daviss, M. A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


THAT praiseworthy investigator and discoverer who first 
determined the rate at which sound travels was at the same 
time the first to determine the meaning of a common 
Homeric phrase. I venture to propose for consideration 
whether this latter was not a very important part of the 
discovery. It has scarcely ever been of even the least im- 
portance to me to know that sound travels eleven hundred 
feet, more or less, in a second (the odd units and fraction 
are really not material), but to be able to fasten on the 
fact that Homer means words which fly at about that rate 
of speed from the tongue of a speaker to the understanding 
of a listener has been an actual pleasure to me many times in 
many bygone years. To explain Homer and give a tho- 
roughly definite and well proved meaning to Homeric words, 
whose meaning was unknown before, is to perform a great 
service to the more cultivated part of society by increasing 
the delight of reading Homer. We do not, many of us, 
wish to stand Government examinations in Natural and 
Experimental Science, and become manipulators of those 
wonderful modern contrivances for making words vastly 
more winged than Homer’s. Natural philosophers shall 
discover, if they please, the way to make words fly at any 
multiple of one hundred and ninety thousand miles per 
second. The discovery will not much increase the hap- 
piness of any portion of mankind, however much it may 
make some people stare and gape. But it is a matter of 
sublime interest to all readers of Homer, such, for instance, 
as was Peter de’ Medicis, to whom the first printed Homer 
was dedicated, or the English statesman Fox, or the now 
living William Gladstone, that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
should be well understood. For they have power to de- 
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light the mind impatient of silliness when Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Ivan- 
hoe, and even Lady Audley’s Secret, can please no more. 
Of those two poems no man ever tires; and we can hardly 
call him a man who has not read them at least once in his 
life. But you would be very willing to tolerate a man’s 
ignorance of any number of natural sciences. 

There are many men, however, to whom Homer is 
much more than the progenitor of a large portion of their 
intellectual life. There are many who have been moved 
to say over and over again: “that mortal man who put 
those words together was the greatest of the sons of men, 
and there is no name fit to be mentioned by the side of 
his, no, not one.” Think: there was a great Transpadane 
Roman, and we were very near having a great English- 
man in the reign of one of the Tudors, but he was too rude; 
and there has been no good second to Homer. Like that 
Yorkshire Pherenicus of a hundred years ago, Homer is 
first, and the rest, good runners some of them, are nowhere. 

And so Aeschylus called himself a rechauffeur of Homer’s 
scraps, and Virgil preferred Lucretius before himself, and 
so would William Shakspeare, if he had been able to read 
the De Rerum Natura and the Odyssey. In Homer's 
poems we have the true paragon of poetry, and their maker 
sways the princedom over all the givers of delight. How 
judicious, too, was that arrangement of mundane occur- 
rences by which the poet who possessed this supreme 
power to please was made to live so early in the life of the 
world, even in the very rosy fingered dawn of man’s men- 
tal birth, and be the delight of the greatest possible 
number of generations! For the literary works of the 
Easterns, which are either wholly religious or amatory, 
and deal so largely in the grotesque and supernatural, are 
not remarkably interesting and pleasing. The best are 
the fables of Lokman, the ancient Persian, and the only bar- 
barian to whom the Greeks were indebted for any portion 
of their poetic literature. 
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Because of this incomparable and inexhaustible beauty 
of Homer’s poems, I do not think that it is too much to 
say that the discovery of the meaning of Homeric words is 
a contribution to the pleasure of cultivated men with which 
not many other discoveries can compete. Suppose the 
question were put to you: “ would you rather that Homer’s 
poems were utterly lost out of the memory of men, and 
that all the influence they have had on men’s minds 
should be wiped out, and this one cause of human cul- 
ture and life’s embellishment should never have existed, 
and that you should have no Homer near your hand on 
your study table, and no Odyssey in your pocket when you 
take your summer trip to Theaki, or: that the printing 
press and the London Times, electrical machines and very 
quick telegrams, the steam engine and frightfully perilous 
locomotion, the mariner’s compass, telescopes, microscopes, 
logarithms, gunpowder, photography, and all the new 
planets, comets, and lucifer matches had never been 
thought of, and did not exist?’ It is, I know, a heart- 
searching alternative. But, as I have no power of divine 
language to do what Henry Stephens shrank from at- 
tempting in the Preface to his Poetae Graeci Principes, 
“Homerum ita laudare ut volebam non poteram,” for only 
a Cicero could worthily pronounce the praises of Cicero, 
and as I would, nevertheless, testify my solemn homage to 
the great king and father of inspired men, I will throw 
this little handful of barley meal and honey sweet words 
of loving adoration of Homer over my own private holo- 
caust of all those tricks and toys of late born men. O ye 
lucifer matches, ye sulphurless, nophosphorus, only- 
igniting-on-the-box and nonpareil Tandstickors, useful but 
not beauteous beings, shall I keep you, or Homer? I 
shall miss you, to be sure, but how much more miss Homer! 
Ye must go; and the great two-headed continent that Colum- 
bus discovered shall go along with you to swell the precious 
pile. 

Among the successors of Professor Buttman Mr. F. A. 
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Paley holds, I think, a high rank. To him we owe the 
interpretations augeyvijeg “ ambidexter,” Bony ayadc Mevé- 
Aave ‘ Menelaus good at need,’ and yAaukwme ’ADivy ‘lion 
eyed Athené.’ In all of these the advantage is immense 
over the old renderings, while their Homeric propriety and 
etymological probability are unimpeachable. They seem 
to me to require no proof; they commend themselves at 
once to the experienced reader of Homer. Menelaus, for 
instance, the most courtly and best mannered of the Ho- 
meric heroes, is no longer represented to us as constantly 
vociferating and using his voice in an undignified style. 
The etymological probability that cAuri¢ augiyuijee Means 
“the famous artificer with two right hands” may be shown 
in the following way ; for this is rather a wonderfully acute 
guess of Mr. Paley’s than a discovery with proof. Tone 
originally meant the spike or pointed end of a wooden 
ploughshare, which was afterwards shod with an iron 
ivvig. The word yin¢e occurs (nine times in the Il. and 
Od.) in the epithet of tyyo¢, augiyvov, which means a spear 
“having a spike at both ends ;” one was the aiyu) or 
Adyxn, the spear head, and the other the cavpwrijo used by 
Homer’s heroes for sticking the spear in the ground, I]. 
10. 153. ‘Apugeyuhec, then, as an epithet of a skilled work- 
man, will mean “one who is sharp on both sides, or with 
both hands, who has not a left hand blunt as compared 
with his right hand.” The metaphor of dulling or blunt- 
ing hand or heart was familiar enough to the Greeks, as 
all know. Shakspeare, too, has “do not dull thy palm” 
and “blunts the edge of husbandry.” I suppose that every 
one can see that “the famous cripple with two lame legs” 
is a very limping expression for Homer to use. And so 
with many more of Mr. Paley’s contributions : they almost 
dispense with proof because of a certain patency of fitness 
and rightness which they bear in their front. But my 
object is to introduce, in these papers, some new interpre- 
tations of my own. I am not altogether a novice in 
Homeric interpretation. Mr. Paley has tacitly adopted in 
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several passages the translation of auipwv “faultless in 
beauty” which was suggested, and nearly proved on p. xi 
of my Choephorae, 1862. I am still of opinion that that is 
the primary meaning, and that the old translation, “ blame- 
less, in a moral sense,” is quite wrong. My suggestion 
that in pavrie auiuwy the allusion may be to some superior 
elegance of costume and other professional adornments, 
such as the crown and golden wand (poor Cassandra’s 
xonornoia éiofijc, and kédouo, Aesch. Ag. 1270, 1; Arion’s 
oxev)) Which he puts on to sing his last melody in), has been 
confirmed by such passages as Ovid Amor. 8. 59, zfse deus 
vatum palla spectabtlis aurea; and it seems to me to be 
only by a wrong prejudice that one is prevented from say- 
ing “the handsome seer.” We are so full of the notion 
that a prophet must be a grey bearded old man with a 
sour face, who delights in jeremiads and is always saying 
unpleasant things. As if @eoedj¢ Theoclymenus (Od. 17. 
151) was not a handsome man, and the wavrie Agasias not 
in the flower of grace-beautified manhood when he won a 
chariot race at Olympia, Pind. Ol. 6. KaXoynodé¢, Modern 
Greek for ‘a priest,’ looks very like ‘handsome old man.’ 
’"Ayacoaue) is another word the meaning of which I have 
tried to define more clearly (Agam. p. 191). Ifyou take 
ayav to be the root, an old accusative of ayn ‘ surprise,’ the 
verb will mean ‘to regard as in excess’ and will bear the 
two meanings ‘to admire’ and ‘to disparage.’ Then we 
can interpret the line about Ulysses, Il. 3. 224, always re- 
jected as spurious: “after hearing him speak, we did not 
think so meanly of the person of Ulysses when we looked 
upon it;” and that about Eurylochus, Odyss. 10. 249, “when, 
asking him questions and getting no answers, we began to 
think he was carrying the thing too far,” that is, “was in 
too great a fright for a brave man.” In Odyss. 16. 203, 
ovre rt OavndZecv meowwatov, ovr ayacacOa “ you ought neither 
to admire your father too much, nor to disparage him,” 
two verbs, one half neutral and the other quite, have their 
sense defined in opposite directions. Nor have I changed 
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my opinion that aunrd¢ should be read I]. 19. 222. 
vancing these new interpretations, I willingly put myself 
under the law that ‘he only discovers who proves,’ and, 
although I cannot help thinking that when I say—aAgnori¢ 
means ‘barley meal eating,’ formed nearly like wpnorie, 
and equivalent to siroy tdovreg and o:ropayor—there will be 
some who will embrace the meaning at once, without a 
word of proof, I now proceed to give what I believe to be 
a nearly complete demonstration. 

To begin with a very damaging admission: only two 
Greek authors whose works are extant seem to me to have 
known the meaning of Homer’s adgnorijg. I think that 
Hesiod, and am certain that Aeschylus, was ignorant of it. 
Sophocles and Epicharmus knew it: all other writers and 
critics, ancient and modern,' have given unhomeric mean- 


* I could never understand, it is even 
now a matter of amazement to me, how 
Daniel Heinsius in his notes on Hesiod 
(A. D. 1603, p. 108 of the notes) could 
be disposed to laugh, ‘‘ cum praesertim 
libenter rideamus,”’ at those who think 
it a far less thing to take a city, ‘* multo 
minus arbitrentur urbem expugnare,”’ 
than to restore a corrupt passage in a 
classical author, ‘locum aliquem pro- 
babiliter emendare.” A sentiment so 
base deserves to be reprobated and chas- 
tised ; and I have, in imagination, held 
the rod of correction over Daniel Hein- 
sius’s head for now above twelve years. 
I take this opportunity of carrying out 
my intention; and at the same time I 
bid ’AyyeAia announce to the learned 
manes of Heinsius that I should have 
considered it a far greater glory to be the 
discoverer of the meaning of Homer’s 
aXonorijc than to be the man who took 
Paris two years ago, or even the man 
who took Berlin, Vienna, and most 
other German cities some sixty years 
before that. 
this note, was written wider the impres- 
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sion that the true meaning of adAgyorij¢ 
had not yet been given. I thought that 
I should surely get the latest intelli- 
gence about the word from Mr. Hay- 
man’s ‘‘ Odyssey,” 1866, and from Mr. 
Paley’s ‘* Aeschylus,” 1870. The dis- 
covery is due, however, to Professor F. 
G. Schneidewin, Doctor Ingram, Re- 
gius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, has very kindly called 
my attention to a note in Mr. Blaydes’ 
** Philoctetes,”” Mr. Blaydes having 
very judiciously adopted the note from 
Professor Schneidewin. Schneidewin, 
alas! has gone to join the greater num- 
ber, but he has left behind him a bright- 
er and more beautiful memory, in my 
judgment, than that of any wo\opeyri¢ 
whatsoever. 

Schneidewin’s note as given by Mr. 
Blaydes, and communicated to me by 
Professor Ingram, is as follows :— 

“a@\oyarai, eaters of bread, from age 
and ééecv, a term derived from the prin- 
cipal article of human food, the pveddg 


avdpey, by the use of which they are 
distinguished from the gods, who lived 
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ings of the word. By unhomeric I mean such as are notin 
the style of Homer’s epithets, and which a critical sense 
much imbued with Homer’s way of looking at things and 
describing them cannot help rejecting as false and facti- 
tious. For an epithet to be Homer’s it must fasten upon 
some most salient peculiarity of a thing; it must dash off 
some characteristic which is most palpable at first sight to 
the discriminating observation of a man of genius. Homer 
had, in a supreme degree, that highest faculty of the under- 
standing, fo perceive the distinction between things that differ, 
and so he described more truly than any other poet. I re- 
member to have read somewhere in Aristotle, for I cannot 
find the passage, that Homer is the most graphic of poets, 
and that in reading his story one is made to realise it, 
hear, see, and feel it, more thoroughly than in reading any 
other story. Every word is a fit part of a most vivid pic- 
ture. Because the usual and traditional interpretations of 
GApnori¢ do not tally with this oft-told description I have 
long rejected them as mere make-shifts and not true. Let 
us see what they are. 

Eustathius and the Scholiasts on Homer give the mean- 
ings evperdc, épevoeric, podvimoc, “inventive, inventor,. 
rational.” Mr. Hayman, whose promised volumes I have 
been looking for this long time, interprets ‘merchant 
adventurers.’ The Scholiasts on Hesiod give rotg ipevooi- 
atv. Toig StavonriKoig Kai evperixoic: Oldest Latin Translation, 
“hominibus curiosis.” Daniel Heinsius explains: “ qui 
semper excogitandae aut inveniendae rei alicui intenti 
sunt,’ and in another place, ‘qui circa investigationem 
rerum necessariarum versantur.’ At Hes. Sc. 21, there is 


on nectar and ambrosia, as well asfrom 
the pyorai Gijpec. Compare the Ho- 
meric ot dpotipyg Kxaproy ‘idovow— 
oiriveg avivec eioiv imi xOovi cirov 
iSovrec, the boot kapriv aivipeba 
x9ovdc of Simonides, and the ‘ qui- 
cumque terrae munere vescimur” of 


Horace.’ 


The reader will observe that Schneide- 
win says “eaters of bread,’ which 
should be, I think, “ eaters of barley 
meal ;” and that he regards the epithet 
as relative to the food of the gods; 
while I take it to be such a Homeric 
epithet of man as is able to stand on its 
own legs. 


a ce 
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the Scholium 6 éevperic cata TérSnv brovodirore moayparoc. 
Taxa O& aAgnoric étvravOa Aéyerat 6 StavontiKdc, amd Tod adrdo, 
To épevpicoxw Kai ccavoovuac: Latin Trans. here gives 
‘hominibus indagatoribus.’ The Scholiast at Aesch. 
Sept. 770 explains, tBprorov, ppoviuwy, (“ruffians, rational,” 
a strange combination!) Lat. Tr. “hominum industriorum.” 
Here Mr. Paley agrees with Mr. Hayman in the interpre- 
tation ‘traders or merchants.’ Herman, than whom few 
have ever been more familiar with Homer, seems to adopt 
the Scholiast’s tBpicrmv. If he does not, he is silent. 
Bloomfield gives: “Inventor. Qui sibi quid lucratur ;” 
and he is followed by W. Dindorf. The Scholia Minora 
have: épevperwv, tAoveiwy, ppovinwv. avdpav tov adpnotav 
(well, well!) cai rov ppovinwy Kai rov épevperiKoV THY avay- 
kalwy mpaypatwy. Touro Oo: Aéyerat Oia Tov Oidimovy. Very in- 
genious and very untrue, both for Aeschylus and Homer. 
To come to the Schol. on Soph. Phil. 709, where Wunder 
has only references to some of the above, although Sopho- 
cles had let the cat out of the bag, the Scholium is pro- 
vokingly vague: jjyouv ob rpopiy EXwv & THY oTEpUaTwY TiC 
yii¢ (quite right) od« aGAXo 6 veuduecIa avdpec aAgnoral, rov- 
réotiv (now then!) ov dnuntpraxdy Kapmdv, OvOé Te Tij¢ cuvijMoug 
avOonrwv Stairng, adda Oia THY Trnvev diotHY Tiv Oia THY 
dovéwy teopiv tmooopeoduevoc. Really I can hardly pro- 
nounce whether this Scholiast knew that aAgnori¢ means 
‘barley meal eating’ or not; but I suspect that he is only 
interpreting, which he does right well, the passage in the 
Philoctetes ; and is so much cleverer than Joseph that he 
could have interpreted Pharaoh’s dream, without knowing 
it either by narration or inspiration. An old Latin Trans- 
lation gives here “‘homines qui ratione valent.” Benloew’s 
Lat. Tr., a most able one, gives wrongly “ homines indus- 
trii.” The Lexicon edited by Messrs. Liddell and Scott 
adopts the interpretation of Eustathius, given above. 
Hesychius has auemrai (barterers) evperuot. The Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, aAgnoric’ 6 siperxdc. Oi piv yao émBerov 


S evOew $32 chy du0f S  ehoadoat . oe 
TOV av OWTODV, Ot O& TOV aV PwTOV. TAO TO GAPELV, TO EVOIOKELV. 
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povog yao 6 GvOowmog evperedg. This explanation is not 
unimportant, and I will presently remark on that deriva- 
tion; but a\pgev, so I would write it, certainly did not 
mean ‘invent’ in any sense of the word. Suidas has 
only evoerfic, Lat. Trans. ‘inventor.’ Julius Pollux does 
not mention the word; but he quotes the phrase aAqura 
Sevcacba ‘to wet the barley meal,’ which is quite correct; 
and ‘wet’ does not mean ‘to make dough,’ which is 
done by kneading, but simply to rub water, wine, or oil, into 
the meal, for the purpose of at once eating the cold paste. 

This I believe to be a virtually exhaustive statement of 
all the meanings given hitherto, and will now bring forward 
the passages in which aA@noarij¢ occurs. 

It does not occur in the Iliad; but'three times in the 
Odyssey: 1,349 Zebce Cidwow avdpaow adrdnotijow swe 
EDéAnatv Exdorw—13,261 avinag arpnotac vika TayEeéoot THOE- 
ootv—O. 8 ixd¢ avepw@v aApnorawyv, Where Plutarch, De Exilio 
C. 10, gives d\\wv for avdomy. Mr. Hayman is afraid to 
take d\Awy into the text, although the presumptions are in 
favour of it. The Phaeacians do not remove from barley 
meal eating men because they are not barley meal eaters 
themselves, for oiroc, which there means ‘meal’ or 
‘flour,’ is ready to hand on the supper table of Alcinous, 
Odyss. 7.175. But Etym. Magn., 1. c., informed us that 
some of the ancients took aAgnorai to be a name for man, 
and not merely an epithet. This is the only passage in 
which it occurs without advépec, and therefore we may con- 
clude that a\Aww was read here. 

I have said that sirog means ‘meal’ in that passage. 
It always means ‘meal’ in Homer when used in con- 
nexion with words that mean flesh meat; but it means 
‘food’ when joined with words that mean ‘drink.’ 
‘Food’ is its original meaning; and the word seems, as 
well as aAgnorai (for Homer’s men were decidedly ‘ flesh- 
eaters’) to date from a time when man’s food was princi- 
pally or wholly ‘meal.’ The Greek Grammarians derived 
sirog from ceiw (they add aiw) equal to ai0w. Ow is not 
in Homer, nor ow in that signification of sifting. They 
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said that oiro¢ is formed from eeiw like oiroc from olw. But 
‘shaken’ is far too general a notion from which to take 
the name for flour. Does the word ‘shaken’ suggest 
flour? iro¢ is from éofiw, through its verbal eisrdc, and 
means ‘that which may be eaten,’ with a very strong 
preference for the meaning “flour.”” But there is no doubt 
that it can mean “food,” for Circe’s potion of cheese (so 
the Italians put cheese in their soup) barley meal, honey, 
Pramnian wine, (whatever that was) and deleterious drugs, 
is sirog Odyss. 10. 234, and this word even takes the place 
usually occupied by vécrape in Hom. Ven. 233 airy 7 
auPoooty te. 

From those passages of the Odyssey nothing could 
be inferred as to the meaning of the epithet or name 
GAgnorai. Hom. Hymn. Ap. 458 is a little more suggestive : 


aurn pév ye Oikn TeAR avdowy adpnotawy, 

émmdr av tk mévroto wort yPovi vnt pedalvy 

EOworv, Kanatry addnkdrec, adtixa Cé opeac 

atrovo yAuKepoto repli potvac iuspog aipsi, 
“for this is the way with barley meal eating men; when- 
ever they come from sea to land with black ship, and have 
had their full of toil, forthwith a craving for sweet flour 
takes hold of them about their stomachs.” The airoe of 
which Apollo is speaking is fairly inferred to be white 
barley meal from the mention of aAqgura AeuKad Vv. 490, sitoo 
v. 499, and a@Agira Aeved again Vv. 509. 

Those are all the passages in Homer. Hesiod took up 
the word and used it in three passages which throw no 
light on the meaning. In Th. 512 Epimetheus is a bad 
thing for barley meal eating men; in Op. 82 Pandora is a 
cause of suffering to them; and_in Sc. 29 Zeus is minded 
to beget for them a defender from harm. 

Next we have a fragment of Epicharmus, Athenaeus 


7. 15, puég 7 adAgnoral re Kopakivor Kopto adéeg (Sic) which, 
allowing the penult of vieg to remain long, one may hastily 
correct to pbéc 7 adpnoral, kopaxivot 0 Her Edovreg “ the barley 
meal eating mice, and the crop devouring crows.” The 
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poet seems to be describing the farmer’s enemies, like 
Virgil G. 1. 181 “saepe exiguus mus,” and ib. 120 “ impro- 
bus anser Strymoniaeque grues...nocet.” Epicharmus, 
then, understood the meaning of aAgnorf¢e ; and observe 
how true and Homeric the epithet is: Epicharmus could 
find only the little mouse to whom the epithet would apply, 
and even so the mouse cannot eat the aAgira unless man 
has first made it for himself. For the mouse is not truly 
aAgnoric or flour eating, but ‘grain eating’ orepuopayoc, as 
distinguished from omeppoddyoc, the epithet of crows. 

As to the fish mentioned in that passage of Athenaeus, 
whose specific name was aAgyorai, I think they must have 
been some species which was found to be fond of a bait of 
barley meal paste, as, when a boy, .I caught minnows 
with a pellet of bread on a small hook; or which could be 
made to rise at a certain spot by throwing barley meal into 
the water. Compare Odyss. 12. 252, iy@tor rotg dAiyouor 
ddéAov xara eldara BaddAwy “throwing down food as a trap 
for the little fishes.” The man has a hook and line, it is true, 
but the description reads as if he threw the food in besides 
the bait on the hook. This I have also seen done. 

Aeschylus ventured to use adAgnori¢ in one place 
extant, Sept. 770, where avdowv adgnoray occurs in con- 
nexion with nautical allusions; and he seems to use it 
in the sense of men who aAgova ‘increase’ their wealth 
by maritime adventure, buccaneering, kidnapping, fili- 
bustering and other more or less respectable forms of 
trade. Now aAgw is quite wrongly explained by the an- 
cient commentators as equivalent to evofoKxey (hence their 
words evperikdc, ipevpeTig kK. T. A). It never meant “ in- 
vent.” But it approached very nearly to oxe of the mean- 
ings of eipicxew “to find, or fetch, a price,’ and this led 
them all astray. For instance: “the shrewd little fellow, 
fond of toddling after you when you go out of doors (dua- 
Tooxéwvra is desiderative) pupiov dvov aAgor, would run up, 
or ‘fetch,’ a tremendous price, Odyss. 15. 451. For dAgev 
is without doubt the same word as Latin ‘alere.’ Nor does 
it seem fanciful to give a common root to ‘alere’ and 
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‘albus.’ Homer is quite unable to disconnect the ideas of 
‘whiteness’ and ‘barley meal.’ Nearly always he says 
aAgira Neva and koi Aevedv, and barley meal was the most 
remarkable white thing that he knew. Perhaps here is 
the reason why ‘alb’ means ‘ dead white,’ the unluminous 
white of white meal. 

So Aeschylus was deceived, in common with the rest, 
by this wrong derivation from aAgev, which does not mean 
to “invent,” but “to nourish and make to grow.” It was 
this wonderful fact, that, of all the things in the world, 
it should be white barley meal that best nourishes man and 
makes him grow, that made Homer call it ieodv, ‘ myste- 
rious,’ aAdirov isoov axriv, “the crushed particles of the 
mysterious barley meal.” So Circe’s halls are igoa because 
she is moAvg¢dppaxog ‘the great sorceress,’ Translate 
‘mystic halls.’ And isoa is an epithet cf yi both elsewhere, 
and in the passage which I shall next quote, because of its 
mysterious faculty of producing the peculiar food required 
by man—because it is Zeiéwpoc, “corn giving.” 

After Aeschylus I come to Soph. Phil. 709, the passage 
which about four years ago revealed to me the meaning of 
adpnorie : 

ob popBav isoacg yao omdpov odx GAAwy 
aipwy, Tov vendpecl avioeg adgnotal 
wAny & wKuPdrwy ei more réEwv 


> ,’ , a 4 
TTAVOLE LOLE AVUGELE YAGTOL popBav : 


“ not taking up for food the seed (of the corn plant, “ fru- 
ges,” Lat. Tr. all,) grown from the mysterious earth, nor 
of other things (fruit of trees, and flower or heart of vege- 
tables) such as we (mainly) barley meal eating men feed 
upon, but (eating) whatever food (flesh meat of birds, so 
Sch.) he could get for his stomach by the winged arrows 
from his swift-hitting bow.’ There is a point in alowy ; 
‘taking up’ food from the earth, as opposed to hitting it 
down thither. “AAg:ra is expressly called “the most im- 
portant food,” 1 aSto\oywrarn Toon, in Suidas s. v. 

lor my own part I require no further guide to the mean- 
ing of aAgnorj¢ than is afforded by those three passages 
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(Homer Hymn Ap., Epicharmus, Sophocles, ll. c.) and the 
strikingly Homeric character of the epithet. It fixes on 
that strange peculiarity of mankind, accounted for by the 
Greeks as a revelation from the gods, that he did not eat 
the grains of plants like birds and some cattle, nor the 
leaves of plants like other cattle, and so on, but he eats the 
flour of various species of corn after the grains have been 
ground. The account of the revelation as given in the 
fragmentary Homeric Hymn to Ceres is very ingenious 
and pretty, but it is also very inconsistent. It is ingenious 
because the writer has carefully excluded every reference 
to the eating of flesh, in order that he may be able to say 
that, when Demeter would not let the corn grow, the race 
of men was in danger of perishing utterly: ¢@ica pvr 
auevnva xapnaryevéwy avOowmwv, onéow’ brd yiv Kpbrroveay, 
Hom. Cer. 353. This exclusion was necessary because the 
Greeks of Homer’s time were such thorough-going flesh 
eaters. Ifthe poet had expressly stated that he is speak- 
ing of an age when men lived on barley meal, the story 
might have been made to appear much more likely to a 
Greek. Putting the books of Moses out of the question, it 
really does appear from the existence of words like aAgnorije 
and otrogayo that such an epoch has been. There is also 
the tradition that for a long time man did not eat flesh; 
not until (Porphyrius de Abstinentia Carnis, 4, 15) a burnt 
offering chanced to fall off the altar, and the priest in pick- 
ing it up scalded his fingers with the gravy. In a hurry 
he clapped them smarting to his mouth, and was so 
charmed with the dainty juice that it is said he afterwards 
ate roast meat whenever he could get it. The meanings 
of sirog ‘food=flour’ also point to a time when man fed on 
flour only. There is something peculiar about the passage 
in Deuteronomy 8. 3, “Man doth not live by bread only 
but by every word of God,” as ifin the time when Moses 
spoke ‘bread’ was really man’s only food. I should like 
to know what the Hebrew word means which is used there 
for ‘bread :’ it is translated dpro¢ in St. Matthew's Gospel ; 
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but as there are plenty of cakes and bread in the book of 
Genesis, I do not think that the point can be material. 

Those three passages, then, and the Homeric character 
of the epithet would suffice me; but there are other argu- 
ments which appear to have weight. ”AX¢:, an apocopated 
form of aAgira, cited by Suidas s. v., occurs in Hom. Cer. 
208, which passage may be literally rendered : “ Metaneira 
filled and offered to her (Ceres) a cup of honey sweet wine; 
but she shook her head (nodded back) ; for she said that it 
was not lawful for her to drink the red wine. And she 
bade her mix barley meal (dAgc) and water with the soft 
leaves of penny royal, and give it her to drink. And she 
made the mixture, and gave it to the goddess, as she bade.” 
Here I may record, in passing, my correction of v. 229 in 
that Hymn : vAorduoro should be ovAorduoo “ gum-cutting,” 
from ovAa ‘gums.’ Demeter says that she has a fine re- 
medy for a baby’s pains in ‘teething ;’ brorauvdy in v. 228 
means the same, “ the tooth’s cutting upwards through the 
gum.” So adpnoric is fairly formed from aAgi and icbiw 
and man is a “barley meal eater” in the same way that 
wpnorne is formed from wpa and éofiw and the lion is a raw- 
flesh-eater. There was no need that the r should be kept 
in the compound, because when the word was first made 
there was no chance of the adg being taken for anything 
but ‘white meal,’ as has been shown above : whereas, sup- 
posing a word pednorie, there might have been the doubt 
whether it meant black-eating, or song-eating, or limb- 
eating. Or the word may have been originally aAgurnorie, 
and clipped down to aAgnorj¢e when it was found that the 
clipping left the meaning of the word entire. 

After what has been written above, I think that very 
few kind readers will be disposed to say, “Oh, but man 
does not eat barley meal, and flour; he eats bread.” 
Rather say that the men from whom Homer inherited the 
word aAgyori¢ did not eat bread; they ate barley meal 
and flour. There is no bread spoken of in the Iliad. 
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Even little children are brought up on meat, dyov, and 
wine, like Achilles in the lap of Phoenix—what a fractious 
little beauty that baby Achilles must have been !—; or on 
the marrow and rich fat of sheep, like Hector’s beautiful- 
star baby Astyanax; or on roast flesh and red wine, like 
Eurymachus, the sneak! sitting on the lap of Ulysses, 
Odyss. 16, 444. There is no process of making dough 
hinted at either in the Iliad or Odyssey, no, nor in the 
Hymn to Ceres; nor of fermentation, a metaphor so dear 
to poets; nor of baking; nor of any apparatus for baking, 
such as xoiBavov. Buttman would be the first to concede 
to me that his taking for granted the existence both of 
fermentation and baking in Homeric times is wrong. It 
could not be shown that there is any trace of them in 
Homer. All the allusions and descriptions point the other 
way, even the doro¢ which occurs twice in the Odyssey. 
When a Greek feast is described, what have the Greeks to 
feast upon? Answer, éair’ ayafijy Koay re kai olvov duTd- 
roo, Od. 15. 507 ; roast flesh, barley meal, and wine ; occa- 
sionally an onion, and a haggis. You have got your 
notion of ‘bread’ from the books of Moses, as when some 
Hebrew patriarch is visited by three angels, and he bids 
Sarah “make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it and make cakes upon the hearth.’? He himself goes 
and kills a calf tender and good, which a young man 
hastily dresses. Then he serves up butter, milk, the roast 
calf, and the three measures of cakes, and stands by while 
the three angels eat them. This is very much the same 
sort of entertainment that an ordinary Jew would have 
given to three other ordinary Jews some thousand years 
later. The Homeric meal, on the other hand, is remark- 
able for the absence of bread and the presence of wine. 
The description is stereotyped, and I need only remind 
the reader of a few cases, and first that which is most 
parallel to Abraham’s entertainment of the angels. The 
“divine swineherd” upon the arrival of his “ beggarly” 
visitor, tucks up his tunic, goes to the sty, and kills two 
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young porkers. Observe the same profusion; it is one pig a 
piece, and a little later in the day they eat the biggest pig 
they can find. He roasts the flesh, and serves it up smoking 
hot on the spits, having first sprinkled it over with barley 
meal. Ajax, victorious in his duel with Hector, is feasted 
by Agamemnon with slices cut all down the chine of beef. 
Here observe that the feast was not ‘equally divided ;’ 
Ajax got the best cuts; and yet it is called dei¢ ton, Il. 7. 
320. For that and other reasons I reject the meaning 
‘equally divided.’ Aaig¢ gion means the feast that is equal, 
or corresponds in quantity, to the desire for eating; and 
tion means the same, in the end, as the other Homeric 
epithet of a feast pevoeijic, like, or answering to, the appe- 
tite : just as Homer has otropayo and airoy tovrec, equiva- 
lent, in the end, to aAgnarijic. Aaic tion is ‘the appetite- 
sufficing banquet.’ In Il. 18. 560, the women prepare a 
dinner for reapers by pouring or shaking out for them 
barley meal. This barley meal is one of the ingredients 
in Nestor’s cup, Il. 11. 640. Ulysses mixes honey, wine, 
water, and barley meal, to pour around the little pit from 
which “the phantoms of paralysed humanity,” “the dis- 
embodied dead” are to drink. Poor things! their spectral 
bones were much in need of the dAgira kai aXsiata, pvedde¢ 
avoowy, and Circe very properly directed Ulysses to give 
them all these most nourishing things, to revive their 
vitality. Barley meal is also the regular and, apparently, 
sole food-provision for a ship. The much honoured lady 
storekeeper pours out for Telemachus and his crew twenty 
measures of mill-ground barley flour into well stitched skin 
bags, Od. 2. 380, 354. 

Another argument is found in the fact that the words 
of action used in connexion with aAgira and oireg are such 
as apply to meal and flour, and not to bread. They are 
masow, tadttivw and yéw in the [liad and Odyssey, and, 
besides, wand waXdoow in the minor poems. The Thriae, 
those winged, prophetic, honey-comb eating virgins, 
dwelling in a glade of Parnassus, seem to have anticipated 
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a modern custom and worn flour powdered over their hair, 
kata O& Kpara¢g meradaypéva GAgera Aeved, Hymn. Merc. 554. 
In Hymn Apoll. 509 éwi r’ dAgira Aeva Ovovreg is “ sprink- 
ling the barley meal like incense, @vog ‘thus,’ on a burning 
sacrifice. The mates of Ulysses scatter leaves over it 
when they have no «pi Aevedv, Od. 12, 257, no ovAoybrat. 
With regard to Buttmann’s interpretation of the last word 
I must beg his readers not to puzzle over the word 
‘coarsely’ in the definition ‘coarsely ground barley meal.’ 
The grinding of the grains in the ovAoyéra was precisely 
the same as for the Greeks’ own food. The word means 
‘scattered barley meal.’ You should also mix a few grains 
of salt with the fine flour of Buttmann’s criticism when he 
talks of ‘cakes’ being laid on a victim’s head, Lexil. p. 455, 
3rd Ed., and when he speaks of “the well known usual 
means by which a cake was brought to rise and ferment,” 
p. 91, of which there is no trace in Homer. 

The verbs 7aA\XAw, radivw, taXaoow seem to mean much 
the same thing, ‘ shake’ and ‘shake out ;’ and to be formed 
like mollio, i.e. mollo, poAbvw, partacow ; for the primary 
meaning of pordvw was not ‘soil’ but ‘soften,’ and 
strangely enough the word is said to mean ‘ sprinkle flour’ 
in a passage of Sotades which I cannot verify. There are 
plenty of parallels to the formation of rakivw from raw 
such as 2Adw, (pello) 2Aajyvw. Ithink there is one in ‘ meio’ 
puatvw, oulyw being only the Greek form of ‘ meio.’ 

I am doubtful about ‘sieves’ and ‘sifting’ in Homer, 
and am afraid to give that meaning to the Homeric radivw 
and waXdoow. There is no hint of sifting, whereas grind- 
ing is stated expressly ; and I think it is safer to translate 
“strew,” “sprinkle” or “shake out.” wacow and yéw, of 
course, only apply to such things as take the form of drops 
or small atoms, like liquids, salt, and meal. [aAAw and 
macow are so closely allied in meaning that Aristophanes 
has two words of the same signification, tarméXy and zaa- 
wadn, formed by combining dA» ‘flour’ with wa\d\w and 
magow respectively. 
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I know that I shall find it very hard to shake any one’s 
opinion that dpro¢, which occurs in Od. 17. 373 ; 18. 120; 
Batrach. 35; and in the mouse hero’s name ’Apropayoc, 
does not mean loaf. And with respect to the two passages 
in Batrach., I willingly grant that that poem was written 
at a time when the art of baking was practised. The first 
of them derog reisxoravicrog am’ evkbxAov Kavéoto V. 35 SEEMS 
certainly to mean “the cut-and-come-again loaf from the 
dumb waiter,” and I believe that peyadijrwo TowEdorne, and 
the gallant hero ’Aprogayoe nibbled at loaves, and were not 
only aAgirootrovvrec and aAgnorat as Epicharmus calls them, 
but also aproourovyrec. 

But in the two passages from the Odyssey, dprov 7’ 
ovAov EAwv meptkadAéog ek Kavéoto and derove ek Kavéowo dbw 
maptOnxev asioac, I declare that the burden of proof rests 
with those who say that dprog there means ‘ loaf.’ Of course 
it meant loaf at a later period; but how can any one be 
confident that it means loaf here, when he calls to mind 
what I have said above, that no kneading, no baking, no 
fermentation, no baking-utensil is mentioned in Homer; 
when nothing is said of any of these having to do with a 
servant’s duties in the passages where those duties are 
enumerated Od. 15. 320; 22. 420; Hymn Cer. 140; when 
the only vessels, dyyea (Od. 16. 13), with which Eumaeus 
prepares breakfast are vessels for mixing wine; when all 
the words used about oiro¢g and its equivalents represent it 
as soft with the softness of powdered meal, and not close 
or crusty ; when little children are fed on roast meat, and 
meal mixed with water in Demeter’s way, described above? 
That word ovAov, in dprov ovAov, surely means ‘ barley 
meal,’ exactly as in ovAoydrac; and I shall presently show 
that the word déw does not help the notion of ‘loaf.’ In 
Odyss. 17. 12, répvov, the beggar’s pittance, is more pro- 
bably derived from wip than from wupd¢ ‘ wheat,’ and seems 
to be the burnt and less palatable portions of the roast 
meat. Kayvog and ‘caminus’ did not mean a kitchen-oven 
any more than ‘kiln’ and ‘furnace’ do. When Herodotus 
speaks ofa kiln he calls it xauvocg, 1.179, but the oven 
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into which Periander put his loaves is trvog, Hdt. 5. 92. 
Kapuvoe is unmistakably a potter’s furnace in the only 
place where the word occurs in the Homeric poems, Hom. 
Epigr. 14. It does not occur in all those many octavo 
pages, 6. § 32-83 and 10. § 97-115, in which Julius Pollux 
enumerates every kind of bread, cooking-utensils, and 
kitchen-apparatus. We may suppose, therefore, that the 
yonv¢ kauwva of Odyss. 18. 27 frequented a potter’s furnace 
either to tend the fire, or else to warm herself. So that 
fair cheeked hussy Melantho reproaches her disguised 
master for not going to sleep in the blacksmith’s forge 
along with the other beggars, Odyss. 18. 328. Even if 
the yonve occasionally brought a gobyerpov or a Kodopuciov 
and parched some grains of barley, that will no more turn 
the kauivoc into an imvog than my roasting potatoes in a 
bonfire, long ago in the jolly times of Guy Fawkes burning 
and bonfire nights, turned the bonfire into an oven. The 
word paZa does not occur in the Iliad and Odyssey, and in 
the only place where it occurs in the Homeric poems, 
Epigr. 15. 6, it is said to mean ‘a kind of paste or por- 
ridge,’ Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

By derivation, too, aprog does not mean loaf any more 
than paZa does. Maga is from pacow ‘I mash’ or ‘rub 
together,’ ‘knead’ is a secondary and later meaning. In 
Modern Greek paZa means ‘a mass.’ “Aprog is from dow, 
and means meal compacted into a lump by mixing some 
liquid with it. It is far more reasonable to suppose that 
Homer’s agro: are balls of meal with water rubbed into it, 
and put into the tray in a solid form, like cakes of curd 
soap or snowballs. It is worth observing that the tray, 
Kaveov, was used to hold other things besides apra. It was 
from the xaveov that Ctesippus took the cow’s foot to fling 
at Ulysses’ head, 20. 300. So I would translate Homer's 
totov ovAov ‘barley meal cake’ in the sense in which we 
say a ‘cake’ of soap and a *cake’ of blacking. Even if 
pokdc is from a verb g¢uyw, which I cannot believe to be 
like Homer, the baking is the baking of pottery and not of 
loaves. I here remark, however, not at all as part of my 
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argument, that the whole of that passage abou Thersites 
appears to me to be the work of some very degenerate 
Homerid. There are many other passages of the same 
type, especially in the Odyssey, which want. the true old 
Homer’s grace, evenness, delicacy, dignity, and tranquillity, 
passages that are ragged, jerky, blotched with uncouth 
words, strokes of unsustained sensationalism, and patches 
of sporadic and spasmodic tinsel. There is one immense 
patch from Odyss. 11. 335 all the way on to Odyss. 13. 3, 
where old Homer at length begins again. This I know 
from the tone, style, and words. 

As I have been so persistently talking about ‘ Homer,’ 
and called ‘ Homer’ ‘ the great king and father of inspired 
men,’ perhaps one or two of my readers would like to know 
what views I hold about the author of these poems. Mr. 
F. A. Paley has a very strong opinion on this subject, and 
the promulgation of one more opinion, which is as yet only 
half formed, can at least do no harm. I think, then, that 
there was, some 1000 years before Christ, a man, an 
Ionian Greek, who designed and composed two poems, 
one about Achilles’ bad temper and want of self-control, 
and the other about Ulysses’ good temper and patience. 
He taught the two poems to his sons, and they to their 
sons, who made additions to the poems, and inserted 
episodes and new stories. There was in this way no stitch- 
ing together of old ballads, but only interpolation of many 
new verses. There was unity of design in those two 
original poems, andthe man who made them is my Homer. 
I suspect that ‘Homer’ is not a real name any more than 
‘Achilles,’ “ whose wrath brought woe on the fighting men” 
axn Aaoig, or than ‘Odysseus,’ “against whom Poseidon was 
wroth and made him wander ten years” wédtccaro, the 
poet’s own derivation in another way, Od. 19. 409, or than 
‘Hector,’ “the man who held Troy,” "Exrop, pij¢ wou areo Aawv 
modw t&euev, Il. 5. 472, 3. There are other names of this 
kind, e. g., Nireus “ Sparkling Water, son of Radiant 
Beauty and King Bright Eyes.” Then there are names like 
Charybdis, “the Yawning Swallower,” from ya and por(- 
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cciv and Amphitrite from au¢i and rpéw, ‘the sea that has 
an opening on both sides, at the Hellespont and at the 
pillars of Hercules.’ Perhaps the poet’s real name was 
Lvaypoc, for Aelian Var. Hist. 14. 21 says that a poet so 
named “ coming next after Orpheus and Musaeus ventured, 
émitoAuijaac, to compose a poem on the great argument cf 
the Trojan War.” But Stiayooc— 


O Amos Cottle,—Phoebus! what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame !— 


(if that, or the like, was the poet’s name) would not be 
likely to put forward his name very prominently. Sol 
suspect that "Ounpog is the herald who goes along with 
you, xijov§ wujonce, Odyss. 16. 468, 9, into the turbulent 
and dangerous scene, as Virgil with Dante through the 
Inferno and Purgatorio, and as Athene with the imaginary 
spectator of the turmoil of Trojan battle in the Fourth 
Book of the Iliad, v. 540, and shows you, unhurt by sword 
or spear, the story of the beings whom his fancy created. 
And he does this with a most clearly marked moral pur- 
pose, such as all beautiful poems mwsf have, and as the 
Greeks themselves believed of these particular poems. To 
put that purpose into one sentence: he shows how the 
hero paramount Achilles, though you might think he was 
likely to be the happiest of men, nevertheless is not, 
through the one great fault of not controlling his passion; 
and how the not-dazzling Ulysses, whom you would not 
take to be the best and happiest of men, nevertheless most 
surely is, because he has that one best virtue of never act- 
ing from impulse, but with dispassionate judgment. And 
yet the poet loved well his bold, bad, wayward boy, the 
paidyuocg "AytAAsic, and never forgives bully Agamemnon 
for angering him, as you may see from Odyss. 24. 96 foll. 
The lesson of goodness is, nevertheless, worked out to its 
fullest completion, and the ager) of Penelope and Ulysses 
is that whose glory shall never perish, and about which 
‘immortals,’ (the poet himself being ‘the immortal’) shall 
make beauteous song for the dwellers upon the earth : 
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twp of KA~o¢g ovmor’ dXEtrat 
ie apering? redEouar & trey Poviorow aordiv 
abavarot xaplescav éxépoove [nveAorely.—Odyss. 24. 296. 

Mr. Paley's opinion is entitled to so much respect and 
deference that I feel bound to make some further allusion 
to it. It seemed to me asI read his arguments “ for the 
Comparatively Late Date and Composite Character of our 
Iliad and Odyssey” that a prompt answer could easily be 
given to each of the arguments, “ Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Vol. XI., Part 2, No. 7.” Mr. 
Paley’s objections appear to me to be so trivial that it 
would be quite impossible to make their refutation at all 
readable or interesting. I cannot see that Mr. Paley has 
even the least reason to be “ prepared,” as he says he is, 
“to accept the view that the ultimate origin of the Ho- 
meric epics may be Indian, and possibly connected with 
the worship of the sun or the elements.” This mention of 
sun-worship points, of course, to ancient Persia; but there 
is nothing in the old Persian literature that is at all like 
the Iliad and Odyssey, either in kind or quality. Sir John 
Chardin has given a most copious and elaborate account of 
it, and of every thing that the most learned Persians knew 
about it. There is no trace in his account of any thing 
like Homer’s poems. I have made frequent inquiries of 
those who know Sanscrit and other Indian languages, 
and they give me a similar account. There is nothing 
Oriental about either the phrase or cast of thought of 
Homer. You might as well look for Homer among the 
Aztecs as in either Persia or Hindostan. Aelian, it is true, 
records, V. H. 12. 48, that translations' of Homer’s poems 
were made into Persian and other barbarous tongues as 
early as the time of the Persian kings who invaded Greece. 
The most that you can suspect with reason is that the 


‘ Most Oriental scholars are agreed _ not derived from any translation of the 
that the resemblances to Ulysses’ story Odyssey,but from the Odysseyitself. See 
of his adventures, which occur inthe Lane’s ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,” 
Arabian tales, ‘Es-Sindebad of the Vol. III, p. 683. 

Sea,’ and ‘The City of Brass,’ were 
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translations may turn up. No, the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are as genuine works of the Greeks as the victory of Sala- 
mis. The Easterns (Tartars, Persians, Hindoos) created a 
literature of their own, and it is quite unlike the Greek ; 
the Greeks created a literature of their own, and it is quite 
unlike the Eastern. No other nations have created litera- 
tures. Our modern civilisation and literature began with 
that first twang of Homer’s golden harpstrings which is 
represented by pijvw aude Ged, and they were confirmed to 
us in prospect, and sealed with much red blood of Greeks, 
at Salamis. When I read in ‘The Famous Pastorall of 
Julietta’ (A.D. 1588, Done into English by Robert Tofte, 
Gentleman, A. D. 1610) “the works of Homer are full of 
Judgement and Learning, from whence, as from a deepe 
Fountaine, every great Schollar draweth forth his learning, 
and without his books, grosse Ignorance had darkened the 
whole world with her blacke gloomie Cloudes: he is 
counted the Author of all Arts and Sciences,” it seems to 
be a just and temperate statement of what no thoughtful 
person will be disposed to doubt. 

To return to my cakes. It cannot be shown that Ho- 
mer’s adoroe means ‘ loaves,’ but the eating of cold barley 
paste, like an uncooked electuary, will excite no surprise in 
any one who remembers Thuc. 3. 49 Wore habidv te Gua tXadb- 
vovreg olvy kal tAaly aAgita wepvpapéva, “so that as they 
rowed they also ate barley meal mixed up with oil and 
wine.” There is, besides, Xen. Cyr. 6. 16, a very clearly 
expressed and important passage to show that aAguroorreiv 
and aprooreiv are such as I have represented them: «al yap 
boric GAgirooirse UeaTe pmepiypévyny ai ray waav éoBia, wai 
dorig aproairei bdatTt Oedevmévoy Tov aprov, “every one who 
eats barley meal eats it mixed with water, and he who eats 
loaf eats it dipped in water.” Their bread seems to have 
been hard; as Edward Wortley Montague, when in the 
course of his rovings he was a muleteer’s servant-boy in 
Spain, found the bread to be “so hard that he was forced 
to dip it in water to soften it, before he was able to bite it.” 
Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 53, 1779, Dublin. I have already said 
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that waZa, Xenophon’s word just quoted, does not neces- 
sarily mean a barley loaf or baked cake ; on the contrary, 
it seems to almost exclude the notion of baking. MaZa is 
the slave’s food, given to him both by Greeks and Romans 
in the form of meal. It is a waZa that the beetle eats in 
Aristophanes Pax, and surely ¢hat pnaZa was only a moist 
mass of uncooked food. Cleon intercepts a ywaZav peuay- 
pévnv, as if it was on the way to the bake-house. And I 
take Hes. Op. 588, ada 7’ auodryatn, although there was 
baking in Hesiod’s time, to mean the darkish mixture of 
barley meal, with the bran, and water. I believe ayoAydo¢ 
to be an old word for ‘ darkness,’ and the paordv apodyaiov 
of the Anthology to be the udder of a black ewe, with the 
milk from which a shepherd is requested to sprinkle a 
grave. Compare the “atri velleris agnam,”’ Virg. Aen. 
6. 249, the proper offering to deities and spirits below. 

I have now done with this argument that Homer’s men 
did not eat bread, and that aAgnorje means ‘barley meal 
eating,’ and I close the Seber, to which I have been so 
much indebted, with the remark that the most classical of 
English poets vaiued his Seber very highly. Ido not 
mean classica! in the sense in which you call Milton clas- 
sical; that is, full of Latin and Greek phrases, allusions, 
imitations, pickings, stealings, and borrowings: to such a 
degree full of them, that no one but a right good Latin and 
Greek scholar has the least chance of understanding 
Milton. I mean classical from an English point of view 
and in the Horatian sense; “whose verses have been 
chastised ten times over, and brought by the severest tests 
into absolute perfection.” For Milton not only showed 
sad want of judgment in choosing his subject but he is care- 
less and diffuse: careless and diffuse like Shakspeare' who 





* Ihave since found that in my de- 
preciation of the educational value of 
Natural and Experimental Sciences, I 
may take shelter under the towering 
Mr. Glad- 
stone is willing to throw Paganini’s 


shield of a son of Telamon. 


violin into the scale, to compete, as a 
triumph of genius, with the steam- 
engine of James Watt. I, too, would 


stand by the fiddle and not by the bag- 
In my protest against the com- 
mon estimate of Shakspeare as a dra- 


men. 
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insults you by putting into his everlasting Henry Fourths, 
Fifths, Sixths, &c., every thought and every word that came 
into his naughty head: just as the main pipe of a reservoir 
lets out, along with the ayAadv téwp, little frogs, horse- 
leeches, putrid birds, rotten rats, decayed wood, worms, 
moss, mud, and various other curious forms of rubbish and 
abomination. I mean classical in the sense in which 
Thomas Campbell was classical, a poet who could hold his 
peace for ten years, and then speak like Cinderella’s good 
fairy. 

Well, it was the poet Gray’s copy of Seber that I closed. 
It is of the Editio Princeps 1604, A. D., and wants the title 
page and table of contents. It is printed on very poor 
paper, the veriest refuse of rough, dirty-white, porous 
paper. But the author of the Elegy got it bound in the 
handsomest dark walnut stained calf that I ever saw, and 
tooled wherever the tooling had any excuse to go, back, 
sides and borders, in and outside of the covers; he had the 
Title and “ Editio Princeps” stamped on it in the deepest 
gilding, and gilt ornamental lines run wherever there was 
room ; and he wrote the proper title and iable of contents, 
two quarto pages of Latin and carefully accented Greek, 
with his own immortal hand. Would any small poet, I 
wonder, or, indeed, many poets such as the corn-giving 
earth now produces, treat so royally a wretched lot of 
Greek Index printed leaves? But he who wrote :— 


“No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share,” 


had read, after looking out the passage, perhaps, in this 
volume : 

oveé Te ptv aides ToTl youvacr TammaZovaw 

tAOdvr’ ix wodkuoro Kai aiviig Sniorijrog. 
matist, Ican also refer, as most persons = speare, it cannot stand comparison 
know, to Voltaire, Alfieri, Byron, and with the splendid accuracy and finish 
Dickens, who were of opinion that of Alfieri. Shakspeare wrote fine pas- 
Shakspeare is greatly overrated. How- sages; Alfieri, fine tragedies. 
ever splendid the negligence of Shak- 
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CRITICISM ON MR. PALEY’S PROPERTIUS. By ARTHUR 
PatMER, A. M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE first edition of Mr. Paley’s Propertius, published in 
1853, can hardly be said to have been a valuable work, 
although it was in this respect valuable, that it was an 
attempt ata critical edition of an author who had been 
treated with unmerited neglect in England. As a popular 
compendium of the results of previous criticism, the edition 
deserved some praise. The works of German scholars, 
from the judicious edition of Barth (1777), to the elaborate 
volumes of Hertzberg (1844), had been compared, and the 
results placed before the reader in the notes. The read- 
ings of the manuscripts were, as a rule, noted in corrupt 
places; no very difficult passage was passed over without 
an explanation being attempted. But this is all that can 
be said in favour of the first edition. As an independent 
work it must be considered a total failure. Very little 
original interpretation, and that generally erroneous, still 
less original criticism was attempted. ‘When Mr. Paley 
had told the reader what Kuinoel, Barth, Lachmann, Jacob, 
and Hertzberg had written, he seemed to think he had 
done his duty. The notes assumed the character of a 
history of the opinions of previous commentators, and were 
overloaded with contending interpretations, among which 
the true one was often conspicuous by its absence. Ac- 
cordingly, the edition, though a useful hand-book for a 
future editor, was extremely disappointing to the student, 
by whom the obscurity of the commentary was often found 
to be as great as that of the text. 

The second edition, however, has at last made its ap- 
pearance, nineteen years after the first. During this long 
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interval “it may be supposed that I have been enabled to 
make many important improvements,” says Mr. Paley. 
Room for improvement, we grant, was not absolutely 
excluded: and we do observe with pleasure a certain 
improvement actually attained. Take, for instance, 
Ill. Xvii. 35 :-— 

At si saecla forent antiquis grata puellis. 


On this not very difficult line, in the first edition, there 
is a long note after the manner of that edition. In it we 
are told that Kuinoel’s view of the passage is startling 
(which it is), that Lachmann gives up the verse altogether, 
that Jacob suggests an explanation, which is not given, 
but ‘which it is impossible to recommend to the reader;’ 
and that Hertzberg alone gives a plausible explanation, 
and ‘acutely observes’ something which is not now ap- 
parently thought acute by Mr. Paley, for it has disappeared 
from the notes, and then a wrong explanation is offered. 
In the new edition the note is shortened by one-half, the 
true explanation is given, and the reference to previous 
commentators reduced to a minimum. The line, by the 
way, hardly wants a note atall, if a comma be placed after 
Jorent, to show it is the predicate: ‘If the times (or 
fashions) now were, which girls of old liked well.’ 

But though the present edition is a great improvement 
on its predecessor, it is far from being perfect. Much 
more might have been done in the long interval since the 
first edition. The recension is by no means thorough; 
although some positive errors of interpretation have been 
corrected, there are still many remaining, and some new 
ones have been introduced; so that, on the whole, the 
edition can hardly yet be considered perfect, or even satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Paley, indeed, is himself sensible of his short- 
comings, and apologises for them on the ground that ‘the 
work of editing is so hard.’ This statement will surprise 
most people as coming from Mr. Paley. He is by far the 
most voluminous of classical writers in England, and it is 
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like Gracchus complaining of sedition, for Mr. Paley to 
complain of the labour of editing. If editing was not 
originally a labour of love, it ought to have become easy 
by practice to the editor of Aeschylus, Euripides, Hesiod, 
Homer, Theocritus, Propertius, and Martial—the editions 
of which authors by Mr. Paley are the regular text-books 
of classical students throughout the three kingdoms. 
Indeed, Mr. Paley has done so much for classical studies 
that it is a pity that the highest praise cannot be awarded 
to all his works. But I protest against his apologising for 
deficiencies on the ground of difficulty. The task which 
Mr. Paley essayed was a difficult one, no doubt; but it 
was self-imposed ; and if it would be absurd for a practising 
barrister to accept a brief and refuse to read it on the 
ground that ‘ reading briefs was so hard,’ it is not less so 
for an editor to defend deficiencies in his work by plead- 
ing the difficulty of editing. I willingly admit, however, 
that the labour spent by Mr. Paley on Propertius has 
been both considerable and fruitful. It is no disparagement 
to what he has done to say he might have done more. 
One of the most striking features in Mr. Paley’s 
notes is indecision, or unwillingness to decide between 
contending interpretations or readings. Of course passages 
will occur where arguments on both sides so nearly balance 
each other as to puzzle an editor, but this ought to occur 
very seldom. With Mr. Paley this hesitation occurs very 
often. Now it is evident that, as there can be but one true 
interpretation of a passage, he approaches most nearly to 
the idea of an editor who produces the most plausible ar- 
guments in favour of one interpretation, while mentioning 
and refuting others. But there is too often a ‘iudicent 
peritiores’ to be understood after Mr. Paley’s notes. One 
instance, among a multitude, is his note on I. vi. 34 :— 


Ibis et accepti pars eris imperii. 


Mr. Paley tells us Hertzberg’s explanation is satisfactory : 
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‘pars eris imperii grati tibi, utpote viro bellicoso: unus 
imperantium eris.’ 

If an explanation be sa¢zsfactory, no other can be wanted. 
But Mr. Paley proceeds: ‘ accept might, perhaps, be 
explained, accepts a te, 2. e. tibt commissi,’ and he quotes 
in support of his interpretation, V. xi. 34, which passage, 
by the way, he appears to misunderstand. In my opinion, 
Hertzberg’s translation should have been refuted, or, at 
least, not praised, when another, inconsistent with it, 
was put forward. As to the interpretations themselves, I 
think they are both wrong, and that accef/z means ‘ac- 
cepti a socits,’ ‘you will form one unit in the governing 
staff received (or welcomed) by our allies.’ So Juvenal, 
‘Exspectata diu tandem provincia quum te Rectorem 
acctpiet, Sat. viii. 87. In the magnificent passage which 
there follows, the satirist was only developing two lines of 
this very elegy, 19, 20: 


Tu patrui meritis conare anteire secures, 


Et vetera oblitis iura refer sociis. 


Mr. Paley’s explanation is inconsistent with fars ; at 
least, he should have explained how a man can be said to 
form a part of an office received by himself. The same 
objection applies to Hertzberg’s interpretation. This in- 
decision is an old fault of Mr. Paley’s ; many, I am aware, 
may not consider it a fault. I had lately occasion to con- 
sult his Aeschylus as to a disputed reading in Supp. 247. 
His oracular sentence was: ‘although Canter’s suggestion 
MeAacyic is highly probable, yet we should take care lest 
in rejecting [eXasyov we may be altering the very words of 
Aeschylus.’ 

There is a notable lack of illustration from Latin authors 
in the notes. This is a grievous fault. It may arise 
from the fact that parallel passages are so fresh in Mr. 
Paley’s memory, that he thinks they are equaily familiar 
to the reader, and that therefore it would be superfluous 
to remind him of them. But this is far from being the 
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case: it is difficult to err on the side of excess in illustration. 
The old editors of the school of Ruhnken ‘hoc stabant hoc 
sunt imitandi.’ Mr. Paley seems not to value this portion 
of an editor’s work, for he often tells the reader the com- 
mentators refer to such and such a passage, without quot- 
ing it. Thus, on I. xix. 5 :— 


Non adeo leviter nostris puer haesit ocellis, 


he says: ‘The metaphor, according to Hertzberg,who quotes 
from the Greek Anthology to prove it, is taken from au- 
cupium or birdlime. This is, Aerhafs, correct, and the 
image is worth attention. The lover goes about with his 
eyes smeared to catch Cupid as he flies, and so is unable to 
shake him off again.’ If this curious conceit is intended, 
the passages from the Anthology that establish it ought 
not to have been withheld. 

On the other hand, there is much matter in the notes 
that might be left out. It is hard to see what is the 
object of so frequently expressing a simple Greek myth 
in the original words of Apollodorus, unless it is to give 
a learned look to the. note. I may refer to the notes on 
I. 15, 17,3 1. 20, 20, for illustrations of this absurd prac- 
tice. Sometimes, I admit, the Greek version may be 
used with advantage, as in the note on Il. 18, 47, where 
the myth is less known than usual, or where terseness, or 
the veil of a learned language, is desired. But can any- 
thing be more ridiculous than this: “ Helle was the daughter 
of Athamas. Apollodor., i. 9. 1, rév 8& AidéAov waldwv Aba- 


pag Suvacrebwv Bowrlag ix NepéAng rexvot piv maida PolEov 
Ouyaréoa dt “EXAnv.” 

We could also spare the scraps of philology which we 
meet with occasionally, chiefly from Donaldson’s Varroni- 
anus; and I doubt if any reader will have his knowledge 
of Roman antiquities much increased by the information 
that the “ flabel/wm was used as it is now in hot countries for 


> 


making a cool breeze ;” or this, “that the government of 
a Roman province was a most lucrative one, is certain 





ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


159, line 2, for needs read need. 

162, after note on III. xxv. 12, add: I am inclined to think that “‘ a5dita” is 
also corrupt, and that ‘ gramtna,” or some such word, should be aie 
tuted for it. When once ‘ mandisti’? was changed to ‘ manszstz,’ the 
change of ‘ gramina,’ or whatever the word was, became absolutely neces- 
sary 

165. 7 I now think there is no occasion to change dominae, Join dominae 
—amor = ‘the love of a mistre 

171, line 4, for Virgineun read Virgineum, 

172, line 12, for Pirothous read Pinthous, 

173, last line, for deserve read deserves. 

176, line 23, for perdit read perdidit. 

177, line 3, after it read is. 

186, line 14, for this read the. 
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from abundant testimonies.” Neither do I think classics 
needs the assistance of statics, by means of which 
science Mr. Paley has a remarkable explanation of /udczre 
pruinas, I. viii. 7: “ fulctre, ‘to press,’ toeidav: this is a re- 
markable use of a word which usually means to ‘support,’ 
as a pillar props a roof. It may be explained on the sta- 
tical principle, that resistance is equal to thrust, i.e. if 
the roof presses on the pillar, the pillar presents the same 
counter-thrust both to the roof above, and to the earth be- 
low.” This may be said cogwe, but it is not said cagwe : 


= nm a ” 
ev vi) Tov "Eopiv. ore Aéyeee 0 ov pavOavw. 


Ido not see what the earth below has to do witha 
thrust and counter-thrust between roof and pillar. But, 
apart from the wording of the note, is the statical law, I ask, 
of the equality of thrust to resistance so universally known 
as to form, even unconsciously, the foundation of any lin- 
guistic usage? If not, the introduction of statics into 
the note is useless. Mr. Paley says immediately after- 
wards, and I think correctly, that ‘this double sense of a 
verb, arising from the association of tdeas, is not without 
examples.’ This may be true; but it is a different thing 
from the statical law that resistance is equal to pressure. 
As to the reading fulcire pruinas, it is, I think, not Latin, 
and, therefore, unsound ; and the true reading is calcare, 
which will occur to every one on reading the line the first 
time. But, before we admit the easy ca/care, it is our duty 
to explain how the difficult /w/czrve came in. This is inex- 
plicable, until we find, that instead of Aruznas, the better 
MSS. read vuznas, of which fact Mr. Paley makes no _ use, 
but gives us a dissertation on statical laws instead. This 
explains everything: fruznas being first corrupted into 
rutnas, the copyist, seeing that calcare ruinas was non- 
sense, tried to put in a word that would suit rwzzas, without 
thinking whether he gave a good sense to the whole 
line, or not. /ulcire was the nearest word that would 
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suit, and may have been suggested to the copyist by Ju- 
venal, III. 193, sqq. :— 


Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine /ulfam 
Magna parte sui: nam sic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, et veteris rimae cum texit hiatum 
Securos dormire iubet pendente rzzva : 


or by some other passage where /v/czre is joined with rzznas, 
as Cic. in Senat. 8. The only passage supporting /wlcire 
prusnas is given by Scaliger from Celsus : ‘linimenta super 
non fulcienda sed leviter tantum imponenda.’ A solitary 
passage from Celsus is not worth much, even if /u/czenda be 
sound; the passage, however, is not mentioned by Mr. 
Paley. 

The lateness of the existing MSS. of Propertius, none 
of them apparently being older than the 14th century, 
fully accounts for the corruption of the text, which has 
been altered by the copyists in a vast multitude of places, 
many, certainly, yet unsuspected. We may form a good 
estimate of the amount of these changes by comparing the 
case of the Epistles of Ovid with that of the Elegies of 
Propertius. There is a ‘magna farrago’ of late manu- 
scripts of Ovid as there is of Propertius. But in the 
case of the former there is also an excellent ancient MS. 
of the roth century—the Codex Puteaneus—on which the 
recension of the text entirely depends; and we can esti- 
mate how far the present text of Propertius is genuine, by 
considering what the text of the Heroides would be, were 
the Codex Puteaneus non-existent, and did the recension 
depend on MSS. coeval with those of Propertius. As a 
general rule, the copyists of the 13th and 14th centuries, if 
they found a hard word which they did not understand, 
changed it into a word as similar to it as possible. Often, 
too, they understood the explanatory gloss (generally 
written over or after a word), and almost invariably wrote 
down the gloss, instead of the genuine word ; remodelling 
the line, if necessary, to suit the gloss. These glosses in 
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the old archetypes must have been very numerous. In 
Ovid I have detected, I think, several. And I believe the 
present text of Propertius to contain a good many. 

Mr. Paley thinks, or thought, that the corruption of the 
text of Propertius has been overrated. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that it has been underrated. In support of this state- 
ment, I will put forward a few passages which have hitherto 
apparently been unsuspected, but which are certainly cor- 
rupt: and if they are, it is probable that there are many 
more like them, which I have not been able to detect. The 
references are to Mr. Paley’s second edition. 


IV. XXV. 5:— 


Nil moveor lacrimis: ista sum captus ab arte. 
Semper ab insidiis Cynthia flere soles. 


Now, the first line here is corrupt; for it is either self- 
contradictory, or it announces an untruth. Propertius was 
captivated by the eyes of Cynthia, it is true, but there were 
no tears then dimming that bright glance. Read :— 


Nil moveor lacrimis: ista sum CAUTUS ab arte. 


‘I am not moved by tears: Iam on my guard against 
that artifice : you always cry, Cynthia, when you are laying 
some plot.’ If this wanted confirmation, which it does 
not, compare Ovid, Rem. Am. 699 :— 


Neve puellarum lacrimis moveare, caveéo. 


q 


Ill, XXV. 12 :— 


Ah quotiens quernis laesisti frondibus ora 
Mansisti stabulis abdita pasta tuis. 


These lines are addressed to Io, transformed into a cow. 
The second line: ‘ How often after feeding did you remain 
shut up in your stall? is corrupt; no Roman poet would 
M 
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use abdita, pasta, one after the other, both agreeing with 
the same noun. Read:— 


MANDISTI stabulis abdita pasta tuis. 


* How often shut up in your stall, did you chew the cud 
of what you had eaten.’ The copyists, of course, changed 
the rarer word mandisti to the familiar mansistz. Pasta is 
the plural accusative, in a passive sense. So Ovid says of 
a cow, Am. III. v. 17, 18:— 


Dum iacet et lente revocatas ruminat herbas 
Atque iterum Zas/o pascitur ante cibo. 


IV. Xvii. 27. 


The emendation of the next passage is not quite so 
simple. It is, however, a fair example of the influence of a 
gloss on the text. The poet addressing Bacchus, says :— 


Curvaque Tyrrhenos delphinum corpora nautas 
In vada pampinea desiluisse rate, 

Et tibi per mediam bene olentia flumina Naxon 
Unde tuum potat Naxia turba merum. 


In the first couplet, the beautiful fable of the transfor- 
mation by Bacchus into dolphins of the sailors who con- 
spired against him is expressed; in the second, the legend 
that sweet-smelling springs of wine issued forth at his 
command in Naxos. 

Now, either the third or fourth line is here corrupt, for 
it is most unpoetical to use Maxza turba immediately after 
Naxos. The fault is in the third line, and as emended the 
couplet will run thus :— 


Et tibi per DIAM bene olentia flumina SAXIS, 
Unde tuum potat Naxia turba merum. 


Dia was the old poetical name for the island of Naxos, 
used, for instance, by Ovid several times in the Metamor- 


LQ 
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phoses. In the passage before us, Maxon was probably 
written in the margin as an explanatory gloss on Diam. 
Diam was not understood by a subsequent copyist, who 
changed it into mediam, agreeing with the gloss Naxon, 
which, at the same time expelled the genuine word saxzs, 
which so closely resembled it as to excuse the change. 
Now, the syntax is improved by this emendation. Mr. 
Paley says effiuxisse is to be supplied in the third line. 
As I have emended, there is no verb to be supplied at all, 
the very most approximate verb in the language being 
expressed. The verb is deszluzsse, in line 2, which is car- 
ried on to line 3. Deszluisse could not well have been 
carried on as the text hitherto stood, as an ablative corre- 
sponding to vafe was wanting. I have supplied the 
ablative in saxzs. There are two other points to be ob- 
served: (1) The mention of rocks is appropriate. Cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 704 :— 


Dipcor dé ric AaBova’ Eracev ic Tit pav 
bev Spoawdne WSarog Exmndd voric. 


(2). Desilirve, like éxmndav, is the proper word for gush- 
ing, falling streams; cf. Hor. Od. II. xiii. 16, where it is 
joined with saxzs :— 


Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


Cf. Id. Epod. xvi. 48. There is a sort of zeugma in 
desiluisse, which the reader will observe is marked by the 
introduction of fz, ‘at thy command,’ in line 3. 

It is curious that the copyists so often stumbled at the 
word Dia, when used for Naxos. In Ovid, Her. x. 86, 
there is a monstrous line; Ariadne, abandoned in Naxos, 
asks whether there are any tigers in the island :— 


Quis scit an et saevas tigridas insula habet? 


which contains an offence against syntax, Aabet for Zabeat, 
M 2 
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and an offence against metrical elegance, the awkward 
elision. Nothing can be more certain than that zmsz/a was 
here a gloss on Dia, as Heinsius saw. The gloss insula 
was then copied down instead of Dia, and the line was 
(very badly) reconstructed to suit zzsu/a. The line as cor- 
rected by an Eton Editor, improving on Heinsius, ran :— 


Quis scit an et saevam tigrida Dia ferat? 


Dia was sufficiently like -da, the last syllable of “grida, 
to cause the insertor of zzsu/a to believe Dza was an acci- 
dental repetition of that syllable; just as in the passage 
before us Naxon is sufficiently like saxzs to allow the emen- 
dator to suppose that axon, the gloss, was a correction of 
saxts. Strange to say, the correction of the passage in the 
Heroides has not been adopted by a single modern editor ; 
a fact which makes the emendator almost despair. 

The preceding emendations illustrate the corruption of 
the text of Propertius in unsuspected passages; the follow- 
ing are attempts to restore passages long condemned. 


Ill, Xvii. 17 :-— 


Propertius is speaking of the long suffering nature of 
his love for Cynthia :— 


Sed tamen obsistam : teritur rubigine mucro 
Ferreus, et parvo saepe liquore silex. 

At nullo dominae teritur sub limine amor qui 
Restat et immerita sustinet aure minas. 


Of the third line, Jacob says it is ‘desperatus versus,’ 
and as it stands it certainly is absolutely unintelligible. In- 
stead of domznae, the Groningen MS. has de me. It has 
been apparent to editors that an ablative of the instrument 
without a preposition is wanted after /erztur, in the third 
verse, corresponding to rubigine and Jiqguore, in the first 
and second verses. That word must have been a rare one, 
and capable of being corrupted into sub limine. There is 
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only one word in the Latin language that satisfies these 
conditions ; that word is SUFFLAMINE. Swfflamen was pro- 
perly a drag for the wheel of a carriage: and in this its 
literal sense it is used by Juvenal, viii. 148 :— 


Ipse rotam_adstringit multo swfflamzne consul. 


But Juvenal also uses it in another passage, in the me- 
taphorical sense of ‘ wearing, wearying, delay,’ ina passage 
which is very much to the point ; xvi. 50:— 


Nec res atterttur longo sufflamine litis. 


‘Nor is their property wasted by the long drag of a lawsuit.’ 
The coincidence of atterttur with ferttur, in the passage 
before us, is very striking. 

Read, therefore, giving demens (demé) for de me :— 


At nullo DEMENS teritur SUFFLAMINE amor qui 
Restat et immerita sustinet aure minas. 


‘But by no drag is that mad love worn away, which 
remains faithful, and patiently endures threats with inno- 
cent ears.’ 

The metaphor ofa drag is as applicable to a suit in love, 
as to a suit at law. That Juvenal both knew and copied 
the writings of Propertius as well as Ovid, is certain; but 
I cannot here stop to develop this point. I will only quote 
two passages, which are almost quotations from Proper- 
tius: (1) Sat. I, 149 (according to the best reading) :— 


Esse aliquid manes et subterranea regna, 


is taken from the first line of the Elegy on the death of 
Cynthia :— 
Sunt aliguid manes : letum non omnia finit. 
(2). Juv. VIII. 254 :— 


Plebeiae Deciorum animae. 
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Cf. Prop. v. i. 45 :— 
Tunc anzmz venere Dect. 


These quotations alone show a close study and imita- 
tion of the writings of Propertius by Juvenal. 





1 Si, is. 


Propertius “ addresses Cynthia while absent at Baiae, 
and warns her to beware of the snares and gaieties of 
that much-frequented watering place” :— 


Atque utinam mage te remis confisa minutis 
Parvula Lucrina cymba moretur aqua. 

Aut teneat clausam tenui Teuthrantis in unda 
Alternae facilis cedere lympha manu, 

Quam vacet alterius blandos audire susurros 
Molliter in tacito litore compositam ; 


which means, as Mr. Paley expresses it, “I had rather you 
were cruising in the Lucrine bay, or indulging in the 
retired baths of Cumae, than listening to whispered vows 
while seated on the shore of Baiae.” He proceeds: “It is 
altogether uncertain what is meant by Zeuthrantis in unda : 
the reading itself is but a conjecture of Scaliger’s for fen- 
tantis, or teutantis, of the MSS. Teuthras was a king of 
Mysia, where there was a city called Cumae, which, 
together with that near Baiae, was a colony of Chalcidians ; 
hence, both cities may have been called after this king.” 
A worse conjecture, then, than Zeu‘hrantis cannot well 
be imagined: for nothing is obtained by the conjecture, 
but another uncertainty. The line is radically corrupt. I 
propose the following :— 


Aut teneat clausam SINUESSAE NANTIS in unda 
Alternae facilis cedere lympha manu. 


‘Or would that at Sinuessa a bath easily yielding to 
the alternate strokes of your arm as you swim in the water 
kept you shut in.’ Now, the process of corruption was 
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this: Szmuessae (written Senuesse ; ¢ and e are confounded 
as often as not) was influenced by “neat, and became 
tenuisse. The remaining steps were alterations by suc- 
cessive copyists to make sense: /enuzs se nantis, tenut se 
nantis, tenut te nants, and, finally, tenud tentantts, or teu- 
tantts, of the MSS. The fact, that in the third line of the 
quatrain, the Groningen MS. reads /enwes, instead of b/andos, 
makes for my emendation. For I hold that /enwes is there 
the true reading; and that it was changed to d/andos in 
other MSS., after 4enuz had invaded the first line, to avoid 
the recurrence: and that it was itself, along with ‘neat, 
the cause of the first syllable of Szmuwessae being corrupted 
to fen-. Butwhy Sznuessae? Because next, and next only, 
to Baiae, Sinuessa was the most famous watering-place 
inItaly. But there was this difference : whereas Baiae was 
the gayest and most wanton place in Italy, Sinuessa was 
a comparatively quiet place. Its baths were said to be use- 
ful in removing sterility ; and we may, therefore, suppose 
it was resorted to by respectable married women. In 
Martial, xi. 7, a married woman is supposed to excuse her 
absence from home by the plea of a visit to the baths of 
Sinuessa :— 


Dicet et hystericam se forsitan altera moecha 
In Sinuessano velle sedere lacu. 


The fact that Sinuessa was a quiet place accounts for 
the poet’s wish that Cynthia should be there. 

There are three other objections to the received read- 
ing :—First, the alliteration, /exeat, fenui, Zeuthrantis ; 
secondly, that éenuzs, ‘shallow,’ would hardly be applied 
to the swimming-bath, the deepest of all baths; thirdly, 
that 2” unda requires some word like manizs closely joined 
with it, to prevent the tautology of ympha in unda. 





Here is another instance of a purely conjectural read- 
ing, which gives very bad sense, and yet is nearly univer- 
sally accepted :— 
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IV. 22, 15. 


Et si qua Ortygiae visenda est ora Caystri 
Et qua septenas temperat unda vias. 


The meaning, generally, is: ‘If you visit the Caystrus, and 
the Nile.’ ‘Ortygiae’ is explained by Mr. Paley in the 
dative of place ‘at Ortygia.’ ‘Ortygia was an ancient 
name for Ephesus, or rather, of a grove near that city.’ 
But this obscure grove has as much right to its place in the 
line as the oil-flask in the prologues of Euripides :— 


routi Tl Hv TO Anxifioy; ov KAabcera ; 


The copies give, according to Mr. Paley, Orige, Origae, 
Origiae, Ogygiae, or Gygaet. Now, the Caystrus was, as is 
well known, the river of swans ; the swan is called ‘ Cays- 
trius ales’ by Ovid. In fact, the river is more frequently 
mentioned in Latin poetry in connexion with swans, than 
without them. It seems hardly necessary to observe 
that the corruptions in the MSS. point in a double manner 
to the true reading. Orzge and its fellows are corruptions 
of olorigert, ‘swan-bearing ;’ gygaet isa corruption of cygnet, 
‘of or belonging to swans;’ while ogygzae is a mixture of 
both. Ovzge is the mutilated remainder of olorigerz, the 
extremities having been swallowed up by their neighbour- 
ing syllables. I believe cygnez was the poetical effort of a 
copyist to represent olorigert; and, therefore, leaving out 
qua, which spoils the line, and was only brought in after the 
corruption, for choice, read, restoring ¢b2 :— 


Si tibi OLORIGERI visenda est ora Caystri 
Et quae septenas temperat unda vias. 


Thad conjectured cygnez before I found from Hertzberg’s 
recension, that o/ortgert was actually written in the margin 
of the Aldine edition as a correction: and from Barth’s 
note I find that cygner was long ago conjectured by Lipsius. 
Of these important facts Mr. Paley takes no notice. Sca- 
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liger, indeed, says of olorigert, and another reading Gygaez, 
in his choicest terms of abuse: “ Haec omnia stolidorum et 
oscitantium hominum commenta sunt.” His own reading 
is guadrigae, which he explains to mean the four great 
towns near the Caystrus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Colophon, and 
Miletus ; the guadrilateral of the Caystrus! Mr. Ellis, in a 
paper in the Academy on Paley’s Propertius, asks, ‘could 
Scaliger have proposed as bad an emendation as L. 
Muller? What does he say to guadrigae ? 





V. iii. 10. Arethusa says, writing to her soldier-husband, 
that all the world has seen him :— 


Hibernique Getae pictoque Britannia curru 
Ustus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 


The latter line has been variously explained. Mr. Paley 
assents to Lachmann’s explanation of Zoa agua =ad aquam 
Loam, and thus translates : ‘The sun-burnt swarthy Indian 
by the eastern sea.’ He says, ‘others take Indus for the 
name of the river, which makes it hard to explain wstus and 
discolor. With all submission, I hold that the only way 
of interpreting ‘discolor’ correctly is by understanding 
Indus to be the river. The meaning is, that the mighty 
Indus carries its waters far out to sea, and that the colour 
of the river is distinguishable in the ocean. Ustus is, how- 
ever, corrupt: read, adding a single letter, and the line 
will be second to none in Propertius in grandeur :— 


VASTUS et Eoa discolor Indus aqua: 


‘ And the vast Indus of a different tint from the Indian 
Ocean.’ So we have ‘pelago discolor amnis,’ in Statius, 
Theb. ix. 338. The application of vastus to the Indus, 
called by Cicero omnium fluminum maximus, is peculiarly 
appropriate : cf. Lucan, Phars. iii. 237, in a passage of 
similar import :— 


Vastis Indus aquis mixtum non sentit Hydaspen. 
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The corruption wstus, if not accidental, arose from a 
transcriber taking Indus for the Gentile name. Mr. Paley 
ought to have remarked that dzscolor should be changed to 
decolor, if ‘sun-burnt Indian’ was intended: discolor being 
‘of various or different colour,’ decolor, ‘deprived of (na- 
tural) colour, darkened, browned.’ Accordingly, Ovid, 
Art. A. iii. 130, Trist. Vv. iii. 24, uses decolor with Indus 
when he means the sun-burnt Indian. As to the preser- 
vation of its colour by the Indus far out to the sea, i 
have not consulted geographers, ancient or modern; it is 
probable they say something about it. Iam informed, 
however, that it has a very rapid current, too rapid to per- 
mit of its ever being a great commercial river ; so that the 
allusion of the poet is, probably, not a mere fanciful one. 

Of the above emendations I consider that the substi- 
tutions of cautus for captus, mandisté for mansisti, and vastus 
for ustus, are perfectly certain; yet the manuscripts have 
preserved no trace whatever of the real words (except 
in the case of vastus, where I find an inferior codex has 
vestus). Now, ifthere is total disappearance from the MSS. 
of the true reading in the case of ordinary Latin words, 
what amount of corruption should we be prepared to find 
in passages where corruption generally invades even good 
copies? I mean the passages where the rarer proper names 
occur. We must, I think, be prepared to find radical and 
complete corruption in such passages. 

I think it proper to make this reflection before entering 
on the consideration of a passage which has exercised the 
skill of editors as much, at least, as any in Propertius. 





It is Il. ii. 5, Sqq. :— 


Fulva coma est longaeque manus et maxima toto 
Corpore, et incedit vel Iove digna soror ; 

Aut cum Dulichias Pallas spatiatur ad aras 
Gorgonis anguiferae pectus operta comis., 
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Qualis et Ischomache, Lapithae genus, heroine, 
Centauris medio grata rapina mero 

Mercurio Sais fertur Boeberdos undis 
Virgineun primo composutsse latus. 


For Sazs, in the last line but one, some MSS. have sav. 
Hertzberg reads ef Sazs from Pucci. 

Turnebus, long ago, for Zrzmo, in the last line, conjec- 
tured Brimo; and Scaliger claims to have made the same 
correction, both here and in Stat. Sylv. I. iii. 38, where he 
substituted Brimo for Bromium, in the line ‘ Immitem Bro- 
mium stagna invida, et invida tela.’ 

‘ That Brimo is right,’ says Prof. Ellis,t ‘no one will at 
the present day doubt; and we may start from this as a 
basis of interpretation for the preceding line.’ By Brimo 
the commentators understand Proserpine to be intended. 
If Brimo is adopted, sanctzs is usually read in the preceding 
line: and the meaning is generally given out to be: “and 
such a one as (qualis being carried on from the preceding 
distich), Proserpine is said to have been, when she laid 
her virgin side by Mercury near the sacred waters of the 
Boebian lake.” If Sazs is read with Brimo, Mr. Ellis would 
understand it to be an adjective from Saos, in Thrace or Sa- 
mothrace, where he shows from Lycrophron that Hecate was 
worshipped. 

But it seems to me that the smartness of the conjecture 
Brimo has caused those who have adopted it to ignore the 
immense difficulties itintroduces. These are four or five at 
the very least :—(1) Brimo is known as a name rather of 
Hecate, or Diana? than of Proserpine ; (2) Mercury did not 
succeed in his attempton Proserpine; (3) There is no mention 
of the Boebian lake in the accounts of that attempt ; (4) The 
corruption in Sazs still remains, for Mr. Ellis’ attempt to join 

* Professorial Dissertations of the venatione vim inferenti minata fuerit, 
University of London, 1871-72. sicque Mercurius cessaverit. Persephone 
* There is, it is true, a confusion be- vero etiam Brimo dicitur. Mihi autem 
tween Hecate and Proserpine: cf. eadem videtur esse Hecate ac Proser- 


Tzetzes ad Lycophr., 698: ‘Hecate pina.’ 
Brimo vocata est, quod Mercurio illi in 


mies power tar pe = 
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Sats Brimo ‘the Samothracian Brimo,’ involves the intro- 
duction of two recondite and obscure names, which is very 
unlikely. (5) The asyndeton by which guwa/ts is carried on 
is intolerable ; and, lastly, and generally, is it likely that 
Propertius would compare the bright Cynthia to a dark 
mysterious goddess like Proserpine? As to Hertzberg’s 
theory derived from Beroaldus, that Sais is the Egyptian 
Minerva, it may, with all respect to this great commentator, 
be pooh-poohed at once. 

Now, I venture to state, in the first place, that the 
comparison in the last two lines is still with Ischomache, 
the wife of Pirothous, whom the centaurs tried to ravish. 
The sentence was not completed at mero. The mention of 
the lake Boebeis points to this, as it was in the district 
bordering on that lake that Ischomache, or Hippodame, 
was married to Pirithous. But the word of which Sazs is 
probably a corruption points to this more clearly still. 
That word is Ossaezs. The initial 0 was absorbed by the o 
ending the previous word. Now, Lucan, speaking of this 
very Boebian lake, has, vii. 176 :— 


Ire per Ossacam rapidus Boeberda sanguis ; 


and Ovid, describing the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapithae, at the nuptials of this very Ischomache, uses the 
adjective Ossaeus, Met. xii. 319 :— 


Fusus in Ossaeae villosis pellibus ursae. 


The Lapithae lived about Pelion and Ossa, and the shores 
of the lake Boebeis. As to Mercurzo, I reject it altogether, 
as a correction for Psrzthoo, which may have been in- 
fluenced by mero. The last four lines then will simply 
describe the union of Ischomache to Pirithous. 

I read :— 


Qualis et Ischomache, Lapithae genus, heroine, 
Centauris medio grata rapina mero, 

PERITHOO OSSAEIS fertur Boebeidos undis 
Virgineum primo composuisse latus. 
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Here is a daring attempt to bring sense into an un- 
meaning passage by supposing a gloss. Tarpeia intends 
to betray the Capitol to Tatius, and she selects a day when 
the Romans are to be engaged in a festival. But strangely, 
the line v. iv. 47, where she is represented as addressing 
Tatius (either in fancy or really) says nothing of a festival, 
but the very opposite—a general fight on the morrow :— 


Cras ut rumor ait, tota pugnadbitur urbe. 
I propose :— 
Cras ut rumor ait, tota CESSABITUR urbe. 


Pugna (the abl.) was put as a gloss to explain cessabitur, 
thus: Pune). ©The Romans will cease from fighting.’ 
The next copyists thought this was intended as a correction 
of cessabitur into pugnabitur, and wrote down the latter. 
‘ Cessare’ is the regular word ‘to leave off work:’ ‘to idle;’ 
‘to keep holiday.’ ‘ Cessaditur’ is therefore the very word 
wanted here. 

I have a few more emendations to offer, but I must 
postpone their publication to a future occasion. I will 
therefore proceed to examine a few of Mr. Paley’s in- 
terpretations of disputed passages. And I shall begin by 
saying that I regret it is the duty of a reviewer to select 
those passages for criticism which he conceives to be 
wrongly interpreted: those passages only wherein he 
differs from an editor. I must therefore be excused in 
passing over for the most part with a silent tribute of 
praise the many correct interpretations of obscure passages 
put forward by Mr. Paley. Mr. Paley has indeed cut the 
ground of praise away in a peculiar manner, by the fact 
that he so seldom boldly takes a stand on one interpre- 
tation against other editors. Had he done so, a reviewer 
could side with him, now and then at least. But his 
correct interpretations are generally spoiled by a ‘ perhaps’ 
introducing an incorrect one. He thus lays himself open 
to censure if he does not give a correct interpretation: 
while he deserve no praise if he does give it. 
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On I. xiii. 29, 30, Mr. Paley seems to me to have given 
a completely erroneous note: 


Nec mirum quum sit Jove digna et proxima Ledae, 
Et Ledae partu gratior, una tribus. 


The meaning of that is simply, that this woman about 
whom Propertius writes is ‘ worthy to be loved by Jupiter, 
and approximates Leda in charms, and is more pleasing 
than Leda’s offspring, one more pleasing than all three :’ 
viz: Leda’s three daughters, Helen, Clytaemnestra, and 
Phoebe. Now Mr. Paley (and to do him justice all the 
Germans he consulted), forgetting that Leda had ¢hree 
daughters, and thinking only of Helen and Clytaemnestra, 
finds this easy passage difficult, and well he might. 
This is the way he explains it. He makes fartu the 
dative, and governed by fvoxima: He also puts the comma 
at partu: and he makes /rzdus to refer to Leda and her two 
daughters Helen and Clytaemnestra. Thus in a long note, 
instead of simplifying, he creates a serious difficulty where 
it did not exist. This is the more inexcusable in Mr. 
Paley as he had edited Euripides. In the Iphigenia in 
Aulis, v. 49, Phoebe, Clytaemnestra, and Helen are enume- 
rated as the three daughters of Leda. éyévovro Ajda Occ- 
Tiade Tig TapVvor Poin KAvramviotpa 7 tui svvaopog ‘EXévyn 
re. Phoebe is also mentioned by Ovid, Her. viii. 77. She 
does not, it is true, make a figure among the Heroines 
like her sisters, but there is no reason to doubt that she 
was possessed of personal attractions of a high order. 

I willingly stop at 1. xv. 29 to express approbation of 
Mr. Paley’s rendering, and the rare firmness of attitude he 
assumes. 


Multe prius vasto labentur flumina ponto. 


‘Many rivers shall sooner flow from the waste sea.’ He 
rightly objects to ‘muéa’ adopted by the majority of edi- 
tors from Muretus. “It is all but absurd to say ‘sooner 
shall rivers flow noiselessly to the sea, than, etc.,’ because 
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that is what half the rivers in the world do already.” Add 
to Mr. Paley’s illustration Ovid. Her. v. 30. 

We pass by Muller’s conjecture ‘figere theta loco’ in 
Xvi. 37, with a murmur of compassion, express our dissent 
from the forced meaning given by Mr. Paley to adloguor 
in xvii. 2, and conjecture that Cassiopea’s chazr (solium, 
Opdvoc) may underlie the corruption so/z/o in the next line. 
XX. 3, should be printed between inverted commas as the 
very words of the river of Ascanius: this is shown by ‘ id’= 
izsivo ‘the following saying,’ and dzxerz¢ in the next line, 

-which is=‘so suppose the river to have said.’ 

We come to the famous passage I. xx. 25, sqq. the loss 

of Hylas, 


Ille sub extrema pendens secluditur ala 
Et volucres ramo submovet insidias. 


Here I can only say that I agree with Mr. Paley’s 
interpretation in his first edition, and disagree totally with 
Mr. Wratislaw, whom Mr. Paley now follows, in under- 
standing fendens, ‘standing on tip-toe,’ and ala ‘arm.’ 
The whole passage makes for the supposition that the sons 
of Boreas lifted Hylas from the ground and turned up his 
face to snatch kisses from it, vs. 28. Is it likely that in a 
passage referring to winged movements, the poet would 
use the words a/a and fendens in a metaphorical sense 
when the literal sense would of course first strike the 
reader? Again ‘a/a, the ‘armpit,’ is never joined 
with ‘extrema.’ I cannot imagine a Latin poet using 
‘extrema ala,’ any more than I could understand ‘the 
extremity of the armpit’ in English. Thirdly, it is quite 
gratuitous to say Hylas hid his head ‘sub ala.’ ‘/ile 
secluditur is ‘he hides himself, all of him, or at any 
rate the greater part of him, not only his head, ‘sub 
ala,’ under the wing of Zetes or Calais. Although of 
course the head is chiefly intended, the literal translation 
must not be an absurdity, and I am inclined to believe 
it would be a sufficiently hard task for Hylas to hide his 
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head under his arm, but to hide himself there is a task I 
must pronounce him altogether incapable of, much as I 
respect the heroic age. Fourthly, is a/a in the sense of 
‘armpit,’ a word used in refined poetry? Iask for infor- 
mation, but I doubt whether it be. 

In the third book on i. 23, ‘laudis conscendere carmen,’ 
Mr. Paley suggests currwm, which is probable, and had 
occurred to me, and it is, I find, mentioned by Barth. Cf. ix. 
13 of the same book. 

On It. iii. 3, Mr. Paley has a very bad note— 


Quicumque ille fuit puerum qui pinxit amorem 
Nonne putas miras hunc habuisse manus? 
Hic primum vidit sine sensu vivere amantes : 


, 


Mr. Paley says on ‘szne sensu :’ appovrterwe, avaaOhrwe. Ls 
the allusion to love being blind’? It is unnecessary to point 
out that the allusion is to love being painted fuer, as a 
boy, a child: Propertius says the person who first painted 
love as achzld was a clever designer ; for he saw that lovers 
were mere heedless children. Mr. Paley does not see that 
puerum is the predicate: accordingly he does not under- 
stand vs. 13: 


In me tela manent, manet et puertlis tmago 
Sed certe pennas perdit ille suas. 


The meaning being; ‘in my case love still has the arrows, 
and the childish form with which he was painted: but he has 
lost his wings, for he never flies away from me.’ Mr. Paley 
says on ‘ puerilisimago :’ “he appears to mean Cupzd him- 
self, but adds zmago because he is describing the details of 
his image or picture.” The poet does zo¢ mean Cupid him- 
self: he means his particular attribute of a childish form. 
There isa much worse note than this on III. vii. 12, 


Cynthia non sequitur fasces, nec curat honores 
Semper amatorum ponderat illa sinus. 
In the first edition Mr. Paley totally mistook the meaning 
of szmus in the second line. He rendered it ‘Cynthia 
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cares only for affection, the meaning being nearly 
the opposite: ‘Cynthia always weighs “he purses of 
her lovers.’ Now Mr. Paley sees his error but, it 
to be regretted, does not fully and freely retract it. 
He now correctly translates, ‘Cynthia always weighs 
the pockets of her lovers to see if they are heavy.’ But he 
goes on: ‘ There is perhaps a double sense in szzzs, the folds 
of the toga and the feelings of the heart; and ifso, he 
ironically means that Cynthia does not care for the devo- 
tion of lovers, but only for their wealth.’ This is the most 
successful attempt at confusing a simple passage that I 
have ever met with. 

I do not think much of Mr. Paley’s suggestion mussem 
(which, by the way, was also suggested by Palmer more 
than a hundred years ago) for muéem in Ill. x. 31. I pre- 
fer Jacob’s mefuam and would suggest valet for velit in 
the next line. The quatrain will run thus :— 


Sic me nec solae poterunt avertere silvae, 
Nec vaga muscosis flumina fusa iugis, 

Quin ego in assidua metuam tua nomina lingua : 
Absenti nemo non nocuisse VALET. 


‘So even this solitude will not prevent my being so jealous 
about you, as to fear your name on everybody’s tongue: 
every one can tngure the absent ;’ i.e. ‘1 will imagine every 
one a successful rival to me, in my absence.’ With the 
structure of the last line, cf. III. XX. 30, 


Primus erit nulla non tribuente locus. 


In Ill. xi. 8 there can be little doubt that /acrimas defiuit, 
which Mr. Paley has obelized, is nevertheless sound. It is 
a very easy Graecism : and is, moreover, strongly supported 
by Ovid, Met. vi. 312, where speaking of the transforma- 
tion of this very Niobe, he says, 


Liquitur et /acrzmas etiamnum marmora manant. 


Differet Wi. xiv. 17, is wrongly translated ‘She will abuse 
you. Jiffero in that sense always is determined by an 
N 
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explanatory context, as Plaut. Aul. II. ii. 32, ‘te pipulo 
hic differam ante aedes,’ and in the passages referred to by 
Mr. Paley. Here, where it is used absolutely, it means 
‘she will put you off to another time.’ Cf. Priapea, 4. 
(Mueller’s Ed.) 


Et nec dat nihi, nec negat daturam, 
Causasque invenit usque dzfferendz. 


In xv. Ill. 4, 2wgenuzs which seems to be Mr. Paley’s 
own, instead of zmgenwzus, is undoubtedly true. But the 
meaning of the line ‘aut pudor ingenuis, aut reticendus amor’ 
seems to me to depend on a sort of zeugma in veticendus: 
‘Men of birth must resign all pretensions to shame, or 
they must not talk of their loves.’ 

The note on III. xv. 8, 


Urerer et quamvis, nomine verba darem, 


shows a great improvement, and the passage is now ex- 
plained by Mr. Paley: ‘and no matter how much in love I 
might be, I should escape notice by concealment of my 
name.’ This is as good an explanation as the passage 
admits of in its present shape. But even this is unsatis- 
factory. Verba darem without a dative expressed is harsh : 
and womine for ‘concealment of name’ is still more so. 
For nomine read, with very little change ‘ zon mzht, and 
a good sense is obtained, and the construction is com- 
pleted : 


Nec sic per totam infamis traducerer urbem, 
Urerer et quamvis, NON MIHI verba darem. 


The meaning of the whole passage is: If Cynthia were 
an ordinary meretrix, I would not write about her and 
make myself notorious throughout the city: and no matter 
how much I might be in love with fer, I would not make 
a fool of myself by supposing she was in love with me. 
‘Tam facilis’ in vs. 5 is ‘as compliant’ as one of the ‘viles 
puellae’ mentioned in vs. 9: and is wrongly explained, I 
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think, by Mr. Paley. The interpretation I propose for 
the passage is supported by the last line of the poem :— 


Fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum. 


On vs. 12 of the same elegy Mr. Paley suggests that 
the #z/a held in the hands of Roman ladies to keep them 
cool was rock crystal with water inside. This may be 
true: but what is the meaning of this? ‘ the cold feel, attri- 
buted to crystal, arose from the notion of its being mineral- 
ised ice.’ Bolingbroke asks : 


Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 


And since the time of Shakspeare it has been allowed 
that it is difficult to become warm, by thinking of intense 
cold. It is not difficult however, it seems, to become cool 
by the same process. For according to Mr. Paley’s words, 
it was possible for the Roman ladies to cool their hands 
by imagining they held ice in them, while really holding 
rock crystal. I do not, however, seriously suppose Mr. 
Paley to intend this: but of his exact meaning I am 
uncertain. 

Miiller, the latest and worst editor of Propertius, has 
exhibited much ingenuity in unnecessarily altering the 
text, but nowhere has his perversity, been more conspi- 
cuous than on III. xxiv. 49, 50: 


Tu prius et fluctus poteris siccare marinos 
Altaque mortali deligere astra manu. 


The second of these lines is one of the finest in Pro- 
pertius. Deligere is a word properly applicable to gather- 
ing flowers or fruits: so Ovid Her. iv. 30, ‘tenui primam 
deligere ungue rosam.’ Rem. Am. 190: ‘Temporibus certis 
maturam rusticus uvam Deligit.’ Hence ‘gathering the 
stars, set high in heaven, with mortal hand’ is to my mind 
a very beautiful metaphor to express an impossibility. 
N2 
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Miller however objects to it, and spoils the line by read- 
ing dertpere, and Mr. Paley declines to stand forward in 
defence of deligere. 

One of the few conjectures not absolutely irritating 
made by L. Miller on Propertius is his reading efe 
Chit for Erethed or Evrechti of the MSS. in In. xxvi. 28, 
not that it is a good emendation, but that an emendation is 
wanted here. The common reading there is: 


Aut quid Erecthei tibi prosunt carmina lecta ? 
Nil iuvat in magno vester amore senex. 


‘Erecthei’ is explained ‘Athenian,’ i.e. Aeschylus. The 
obvious objection to this is that there were many illustrious 
Athenian poets besides Aeschylus, and therefore he could 
not justly usurp the title of “te Athenian. £/e cannot, 
however, stand in the line at present along with carmzna. 
Miller would have had to show that carmina was an 
explanatory gloss on the Greek word efe and that foetfae 
was expelled on the introduction of carmzna. But this 
demands too many alterations. I have little doubt that 
Epimenides of Crete is the poet referred to, and read 
Cretacet with Kuinoel and Jacob and the Ed. Rheg. and 
vatis for decta with the Naples MS. 

On ‘longas manus’ in IV. vii. 60, Mr. Paley has not 
brought forward any new light. The line can hardly be 
sound. 


On IV. v. 7: es 


O prima infelix fingenti terra Prometheo ! 


Mr. Paley tells us there is an allusion in ‘ prima terra’ to 
the ‘princeps lutus’ of Hor. Od. i. 16, 13. Is this a mis- 
print, which has lasted through the first edition to be 
repeated in the second? Or has Mr. Paley mixed up 
Horace’s clay (mus) with Juvenal’s mud (/uéum) ? 

Mr. Paley, in his first edition, stood by ‘ferunt, in Iv. 


xiii. 10. 
Quaeque terunt fastus Icarioti tuos : 
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which he explained by the common saying, ‘to take the 
shine out of a person. The meaning would then be 
‘girls who outdo Penelope in disdain,’ or ‘throw her 
into the shade.’ This I think was correct, and I regret 
that Mr. Paley now reads the easy gerunt from Guiet. 
In most cases it is a dangerous thing to prefer an easy 
common word to a difficult one in the MSS., and ferunt 
is quite sufficiently supported by Tac. Ag. 9: ‘et vincere 
inglorium et aéer? sordidum arbitrabatur.’ J/eran¢ would 
be better than gerunt. 

The commentary in the fifth book is the most improved 
part of the new edition. It is on the whole very well 
edited, good points are frequently made, illustrations and 
translations are more abundant. Mr. Paley, in 1866, 
published some verse translations from the fifth book, of 
considerable merit, and he has interspersed some of his 
poetical renderings through the notes with good effect, 
and the book contains at least one certain restoration by 
him, Doryxenium for Dorozantum in V. 21. 

It is a pity, however, that there should be a refined 
blunder in the very first line :— 


Hoc, quodcunque vides, hospes, qua maxima Roma est, 
Ante Phrygem Aenean collis et herba fuit. 


The first line seemed to defy mistranslation: ‘All, far 
as your eye can reach, stranger, where mighty Rome now 
stands.’ Mr. Paley translates ‘ guodcunque vides’ —‘ whatever 
it may appear tn your eyes, large or small!’ ‘Degitur hoc 
vitae quodcunque est,’ which he quotes from Lucretius, 
would not establish the sense he gives, even if Lucan had 
not written ‘Jupiter est, guodcunque vides’ The most 
ridiculous mistranslation, however, in the book is on 
v. 6. 27, where the legend of the floating isle of Delos, 
fixed by Apollo, is mentioned (cf. Aen. iii. 75): 


Cum Phoebus linquens stantem se vindice Delon, 


where se vindice is thus explained, ‘under threat of his 
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vengeance’, meaning, says Mr. Paley, ‘that he would have 
punished it for not standing, by finally reducing it to the 
former condition of instability.’ This is too absurd. Fancy 
Arcitenens menacing the island: ‘Now, Delos, look here, 
I’ve steadied you once, but, by the waters of Styx, Pll 
never steady you again!’ ‘Se vindice’ is ‘through his 
interference, ‘through his championship,’ and was a 
common legal expression in this sense: ‘se assertore,’ as 
Barth correctly explains it. Mr. Paley, as usual, has a 
second string : ov, perhaps, ‘ under his protection,’ which is 
nearly the meaning. 

On v. 4. 22, Zxctdit is wrongly explained, ‘she forgot 
to take up the pitcher.’ It is ‘the pitcher slipped from her 
grasp through her forgetful hands’ (and in all probability, 
was broken). The passage quoted by Mr. Paley froves 
this to be the meaning, and dzsproves the interpretation he 
gives to the line. 


V. i. 33 :-— 
Quippe suburbanae parva minus urbe Bovillae. 


Mr. Paley was here content with one interpretation, 
and that, I think, the true one, in his first edition: ‘Bovillae 
was less of a suburb when Rome was small,’ just as a 
century ago Richmond was less of a suburb to London, or 
Kingstown to Dublin, than at present. He now adds 
another, taking ‘farva urbe’ for the ablative of quality: 
‘Bovillae was of a less small and insignificant size.’ To 
this there are two objections besides the objection that 
ablative of quality must not include the whole compre- 
hension of the subject: first, there is nothing to mark the 
period referred to, if ‘parva urbe’ is not taken as the 
ablative absolute ; secondly, I doubt whether wre could 
be applied to Bovillae in any case. 


In line 36, I think #4; should be read for wi: 


Et stetit Alba potens, albae suis omine nata: 
Hac TIBI Fidenas longe erat ire via. 
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‘And Alba then was standing a powerful town, &c.; by 
yonder road you had a long distance to travel to Fidenae ;’ 
because, like Bovillae, Fidenae was then considered to be 
a good way from Rome. It was five miles. Or perhaps 
a period is indicated before the Via Salaria existed, and the 
time may denote the sinuous course of the old road, so that 
it really took one a long time to get Fidenae. Mr. Paley 
does not observe that both ste/zt and folens, in 35, are strong 
predicates. Alba was destroyed by Tullus, and never was 
rebuilt. The corruption wéz arose from the copyists mak- 
ing the same mistake as Mr. Paley about s¢e¢z/, and think- 
ing that the position of the town of Alba was here 
described. Mr. Paley’s translation will best explain the 
error: ‘Alba stood on the road which brought you to 
Fidenae by a long route.’ This, as Mr. Paley himself 
observes, is not likely to be genuine, as Fidenae lay in an 
oppostte direction to Alba from Rome. In support of 432, 
compare guodcumgue vides, in v. 1, and zsta (yonder), v. 9. 
The objects around are being pointed out to a stranger. It 
is, however, just possible to give a good translation to 
the text as it stands, by translating ‘ ubi’ when, not where : 
‘And Alba was then standing, a powerful town, what time 
it was a long journey to Fidenae by yonder road.’ 

There are many other passages which call for comment 
from a reviewer, but those which have been criticised will 
serve to bear out the statement I have advanced, that the 
present edition still falls very far short of being a perfect 
or even a Satisfactory edition of the poems of Propertius. 
I should however, feel guilty of ingratitude, if the remarks 
I have felt called upon to make should chance to hurt the 
feelings of a scholar to whom, in common with all 
classical students of this generation, I owe so much; 
they are written with no such intention, but in the hope 
that he will soon issue a third edition, and reconsider 
the passages to which exception has been taken. And 
these poems well deserve to be presented to the reader 
in as perfect a form as possible. For Propertius is a poet 
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of the first rank. Although one may find it difficult to 
agree with the numerous praises lavished on the elegies 
by Mr. Paley, to whom nearly every second one is exqui- 
site, pathetic, or graceful; although one may admit even 
that four-fifths of the elegies are uninteresting from want 
of connexion, paucity of sentiment, and sameness of sub- 
ject, there is left a noble residue that indeed redeems the 
author. It may fairly be doubted whether there are in the 
whole of Latin literature three poems which are of the 
same length and at the same time equal in merit to those 
three immortal elegies in the fifth book, the Vision of 
Cynthia, the Feast with the two girls on the Esquiline, 
and the Elegy on Cornelia. Can anything be more 
pathetic than the words in which the shade of the unfor- 
tunate courtesan intercedes with her old lover for her 
servants, and entreats him to burn the poems he had 
written in her praise. 


Nutrix in tremulis ne quid desideret annis 
Parthenie: patuit, nec tibi avara fuit. 

Deliciaeque meae Latris cui nomen ab usu est 
Ne speculum dominae porrigat illa novae. 

Et quoscumque meo fecisti nomine versus 
Ure mihi: laudes desine habere meas. 


The effect of wre mzhz is inexpressible. If Mr. Paley 
had paused to call attention to the pathos of this passage, 
no one would have quarrelled with him. There is a 
ghastly reality and minuteness in the way in which Pro- 
pertius dwells upon the funeral rites of Cynthia, which 
makes this poem unique, and which appears to me more 
than anything else to testify to the reality and long 
abiding nature of the passion, which allowed his mind to 
dwell morbidly upon subjects from which most men would 
shrink. 

A strong contrast to the Vision is the Feast with 
the two girls. In this poem the descriptive powers of the 
poet are seen at their highest, from vs. 20-70. Cynthia 
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had gone to Lanuvium with a rival of the poet in his dog- 
cart, and Propertius determined to revenge himself. 


Cum fieret nostro totiens iniuria lecto 
Mutato volui castra movere toro. 


Accordingly he invites two merry girls to sup with him. 
The description of the banquet that follows is inimitable : 
the light summer service of glass, the dry Greek wine, 
Phyllis playing on the castanets, to which a dancing dwarf 
kept time—all the materials for mirth and enjoyment 
were there. But the poet’s heart was heavy. Everything 
was wrong. The lamps went out. The table was upset. 
The poet tried for an omen by dice, and invariably threw 
aces. The charms of Phyllis and her companion were 
thrown away. The secret cause of it all at last comes 
out: he was thinking of his faithless Cynthia at Lanu- 
vium. 


Cantabant surdo nudabant pectora caeco : 
Lanuvii ad portas, hei mihi, solus eram. 


The famous elegy on Cornelia has from first to last a 
sustained grandeur that well corresponds with the high 
birth and character of the matron whose stately Roman 
virtues it is written to celebrate. It is generally considered 
to be ‘the masterpiece of the poet’s genius:’ I myself prefer 
the Vision. 

The above three poems are sufficient to entitle Proper- 
tius to a place in the highest rank of poets. Passages of 
equal beauty are not to be expected often : and there are not 
many more at all approaching them in the poems of Pro- 
pertius. But Propertius is never mean. His own estimate 
of his poetry is accurately true: . 


Me quoque non humilem mirabere saepe poetam. 


In all his writings there is dignity of language at the 
least, and all his poems may be read with pleasure if only 
on account of the sounding grandeur of his diction in indi- 
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vidual lines. Take for instance the following line taken 
almost at random : 
Nunc, O Bacche, tuis humiles advolvimur aris. 
or this couplet, 
Cerne ducem, modo qui fremitu complevit inani 
Actia damnatis aequora militibus. 
or this, 
Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores 


Saevitiam durae contudit Iasidos. 


or the fine line, quoted by Merivale, with others, to prove 
that Propertius alone knew how to handle the Latin 
pentameter: 


Viximus insignes inter utramque facem. 


All these are specimens of vigour in the mere construc- 
tion of this verse, which is only attained in an equal degree 
by one other ancient author, Juvenal. 





PLATO’S OBLIGATIONS TO THE IONIC AND ELEATIC 
SCHOOLS.’ By Tuomas Macurre, LL. D., University of 
Dublin; Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Galway: 


THE following paper is not offered as a history of the prae- 
Platonic philosophy; it merely points out the elements 
which Plato worked into his own system, and for which he 
was indebted to the Ionic and Eleatic Schools. 

THALES, the father of Greek Philosophy, derived the 
sensible universe from water. Everything drew its origin 
from water, and into water everything was finally resolved. 
But Thales was no materialist; while water was the pri- 
mordial material, mind was the primordial agent which 
gave shape to the liquid mass, the entire extent of which 
was pervaded by the plastic mind. Mind however did 
not exist apart from the material on which it worked. We 
thus find in the very. outset of philosophy the two great 
factors Matter and Form—rdé azepov, ro méipag—but as yet 
they appear only in the concrete. 

To Thales succeeded ANAXIMANDER, who substituted 
in place of water a more attenuated material. To this 
primitive essence, which he termed apyf, he added the 
property of perpetual motion, so that the sum of the pri- 
mitive mobility remained the same in bulk, while its in- 
herent motivity kept exhibiting the various sensible 
qualities. The primitive essence possessed the accident of 
infinitude arepov. But this term, which appears for the 
first time in philosophy, represented rather the inexhaust- 
ibleness of the available material than either the mathe- 
matical or metaphysical concept. The function of the 


‘ The authorities may all be found in Mullach ; Frag. Gr. Philos. Didot. 
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infinite material, which was not actually employed in pro- 
duction, was to enclose the sensible scheme of things. In 
this scheme he posited as phenomenal antinomies Heat 
and Cold, Dryness and Moisture. The view that these 
antinomies exist merely as phenomena without reaching 
back to ultimate essence is the theory which elicits the 
praise of the veteran Parmenides in the dialogue so-called. 
For this view and the notion aoyf—something which pre- 
cedes but which is not preceded by anything in question— 
Plato is indebted to Anaximander. But, by making for- 
mative activity an inherent property of matter, Anaximan- 
der originated philosophical atheism. The law of parsi- 
mony rejects a creator, as matter in its own infinitude and 
- by its own activity does all the work. 

Anaximander was succeeded by ANAXIMENES, for the 
greater definiteness of his conceptions shows that he im- 
proved on the metaphysics of Anaximander and not wce 
versa. His primordial material was air; air was infinite 
i.e. infinite in quantity ; and infinity was the logical essence 
of being. Here, for the first time, we meet with infinity, 
admepov, in its strict mathematical application to modes of 
quantity. The process of thought which construed air as 
infinite is obvious to any one who understands the argu- 
ment for the infinity of space; and air, is popularly the 
symbol of vacuity. But this infinite air although bound- 
less in its essence or substance, was yet, according to 
Anaximenes, determinate in its qualities or manifestations. 
We here find the indefinite element ard the definite things, 
ro atepov and ra werepacpéva, familiar to the student of the 
Philebus. 

According to HERACLITUS, the primordial material was 
fire. Fire by its modifications originated sensible bodies 
according to a progressive scale of densities in a certain 
direction. And these sensible bodies were resolved into 
fire by a movement in the contrary direction. In the con- 
crete language of Heraclitus, “the road up and the road 
down is one and the same.” According to this system, 
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nothing really existed, that is taking existence to signify 
stationary and identical existence. Everything was a 
mere becoming ; again to quote Heraclitus, “a man could 
not dip twice in the same stream.” Strictly speaking, he 
could not dip even once, as the man who bathed only ap- 
peared to be the same, but in fact was renewed during (as 
well as before and after) the bathing process. But as all 
modes of production and decay are contraries—mere ten- 
dencies upwards and downwards from the primordial 
fire back to primordial fire—all contraries are really iden- 
tical. This mode of thinking was adopted in its integrity 
by Plato in his youth, but was afterwards confined by him 
to sensible phenomena. 

We have hitherto seen rd dmepov only as the indefi- 
nitely great, but ANAXAGORAS presents it to us as also 
indefinitely little. The two together—the indefinitely 
great and thé indefinitely littke—are merely opposite 
tendencies of the one prime material, and when united 
under the presidency of mind make up the aggregate— 
ro fv. It is to Anaxagoras that mind owes the first recog- 
nition of nearly all its metaphysical prerogatives. Thales 
had recognised its activity, but had inseparably combined 
it with water. Anaxagoras set it in a sphere apart and 
assigned to it unique properties. Mind alone was strictly 
infinite, i.e. unlimited or untrammelled by anything else, 
and subsisted by its own inherent strength. Mind was 
homogeneous, and was the only kind of real existence. 
All production was a selection of similarities; all dissolu- 
tion was a process of disintegration; but mind alone was 
a substance in the modern sense which supported its own 
accidents or qualities. All sensible qualities were merely 
preponderances of homogeneous particles, and the student 
of Plato will easily discern in this distinction between 
mind and other things, the Being and Seeming, which are 
so frequently contrasted in the Platonic writings. But 
with reference to sensible things, the function of mind, 
according to Anaxagoras, was strictly confined to arrange- 
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ment. Hence the complaint of the Platonic Socrates in 
the Phaedo, that Anaxagoras did not make the most of his 
conception of a presiding and arranging mind. In modern 
language we might say that the dualism of Anaxagoras 
could not satisfy the exigencies of idealism. And in the 
presence of production and decay which are opposite 
phases of the one evolution, we can discern in their physi- 
cal aspect the Great rd péya and the Small rd uuxodv—the 
Indefinite Dyad of Plato. But as Anaxagoras brings us 
down to Socrates, we may now recapitulate: —Thales origi- 
nates the distinction of Agent and Material in the con- 
crete; Anaximander introduces the terms apy and azepov, 
the latter only as an adjective; Anaximenes makes infini- 
tude a substantive and posits it as the essence of the 
universe, and both philosophers recognise and provide for 
sensible antinomies ; Anaxagoras analyses sensible things 
into aggregations of molecules with two opposite tendencies 
which are arranged by mind, while mind is the only sub- 
stantive existence, is unique in properties, is subject to 
no control from anything outside itself, and occupies a 
sphere of its own. We have thus traced one stream of 
Greek thought down to Plato: we must now ascend to 
another source which is equally native, and to which he is 
also largely indebted. 

The philosophers, whom we have just enumerated, seek 
to do for the enquirer more or less imperfectly what 
Newton effects by his law of gravity, to explain the out- 
ward phenomena of the universe. Thus a disciple of 
Thales would be as much satisfied by referring any strange 
appearance, such as the ascent of a balloon, to the agency 
of water, as a Newtonian would be by an appeal to gravi- 
tation. Ofcourse the cogency of the appeal in each case 
is quite distinct from the urgency of the want, which 
Thales and Newton professed to satisfy. But we come 
now to a totally different school of thought. If of 
the physical school Anaximander founded philosophical 
atheism, so XENOPHANES originated philosophic theism. 
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Rejecting as immoral the popular theology of Homer and 
the poets, and retaining his belief in the existence of 
deity, Xenophanes laid down as an axiom that the nature 
of Deity is of paramount excellence. From this theological 
axiom Xenophanes evolved his metaphysics. As follows :— 
Existence of the highest kind can have no yéveoe¢ or pro- 
duction in time, and by parity of reasoning it can have no 
end, because whatever is produced is produced by some- 
thing, and therefore the thing produced must be inferior 
in excellence to its producer. In the same way a thing 
which receives termination can only be terminated by 
something superior. But as the divine nature is of para- 
mount excellence, the divine nature must be unique, for two 
or more paramount excellences would be an absurdity, as 
each would hamperthe other. This argument is still em- 
ployed by theists in opposition to the Manichean doctrine 
of the Two Principles. But, as one, the divine essence is 
uniform, and, as uniform, admits of no modification—no 
shadow of turning—either by way of motion or of change. 
This is a favourite topic of Greek Metaphysics, and is much 
used by Plato. It may be modernised as follows :—the 
perception of change involves a succession of notions, and 
a succession implies at least two members contrasted in 
the series. Hence then, as modification or change was 
supposed to depend on the more subtile movement of the 
component particles, it follows, that any essence, which is 
uniform through its entire extent and which reigns unique, 
admits of no modification either from within or without. 
Not from within, for it is in itself essentially uniform ; not 
from without, for there is nothing to controlit. But as 
the divine essence is thus uniform in every direction 
and is thus in itself complete, Xenophanes, expressing 
his religious views in the conceptions of Geometry, held 
that deity was spherical in figure. But he distinctly 
refuses to apply to divinity either of the predicates, 
Finite or Infinite. Not finite, for finiteness or limita- 
tion must be imposed by some other essence, and a se- 
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cond essence is, as we have seen, an absurdity. Not 
infinite, as infinite has no objective existence. This, which 
is one of the two cardinal doctrines of Parmenides, was 
arrived at by some such reasoning as this: the infinite—ro 
amepov—is a negation of rb mépacg; and every negation is a 
negation of the ultimate predicate existence; in other 
words non-existence is not existence, and so non-existence 
cannot exist. The reader of the Theaetetus and the So- 
phistes will recollect how far Plato modifies the Eleatic 
dogma. Non-existence, according to him, rd mi) dv exists 
wy, 2. €., in the mind of the denier. 

We have seen that Xenophanes affixed to the divine 
essence the predicate unity. Out of this predicate PAR- 
MENIDES evolved his system. Identifying subject and pre- 
dicate—in psychological language, subject and object— 
Parmenides proclaimed that unity is unity, while unity 
consisted in intelligence, which being unity was the only 
real existence. In other words, the unity of subject and 
object in the act of thinking was the only real essence. 
Now, real existence is not non-existence, and as unity and 
real existence are identical, unity is therefore what we 
would call the logical as well as the metaphysical essence 
of being. This unity is not subject to beginning or end, 
for it is the highest kind of being, and, as being one, it is 
uniform ; being uniform and without beginning or end, it 
is complete: and being devoid of any modification, it 
admits of no termination. But unity, although without 
termination, is not infinite, arepov. On the contrary, as 
the perfection of completeness, unity in the language of 
extension is spherical. 

MELISSUS made being, rd civa, the logical essence of 
existence; and from this essence he deduced his system. 
Essence, rd elvar, is not yéveoie; it is therefore, as Parme- 
nides and Xenophanes had argued, eternal. But Melissus 
differed from Parmenides and Xenophanes in making 
essence infinite adrapov. But as essence is drepov, that is, 
has neither beginning nor end, essence must be one; for 
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two infinite essences are impossible, as in that case each 
would impose finiteness on the other, which is a contra- 
diction. Being, as one, is uniform, and, therefore, as before, 
motionless, and so without affections or modifications of 
any kind. 

And finally ZENO, the disciple and friend of Parmenides, 
supported the unitarianism of his master by negative 
arguments, that is, by reducing to absurdity the counter- 
scheme of Pluralism. Parmenides had maintained that 
unity is existence and conversely that existence is unity, 
while Zeno argued that if existence were not unity, that is, 
if existence were plurality, unity would be plurality, which 
is absurd. 

With regard to ré éy the difference of the four unitarians 
may be stated thus : 

1. Xenophanes deduced Unity from the theological 
notion of Moral Perfection, and made unity a predicate of 
essence : 

2. Parmenides, by identifying subject and object, made 
Unity both the logical and substantive essence of all real 
existence : 

3. Melissus made Unity a predicate, but deduced it 
from infinity, while 

4. Zeno inferentially defended Unity by proving Plural- 
ism impossible. 

With regard to the infinite, rd dzepov, Anaximander, 
who introduced the term, made it an adjective in the sense 
of inexhaustible ; Anaximenes made it a substantive in 
Locke’s sense of endless addibility as applied to extension; 
Xenophanes applied the term to the physical element, 
earth, seemingly in the sense of formless; with Parmenides 
it was a subjective figment which had no objective coun- 
terpart: while with Melissus the infinite was in the 
highest sense objective, for it was the logical as well as 
substantive essence of existence. 

Plato in his Sophistes gives a sketch of the antecedent 
systems of philosophy. He divides them into three classes, 
O 
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videlicet, pluralism, unitarianism, and a combination of 
both. He states that the eclectic scheme was the work of 
the Ionian and subsequently of the Sicilian Muse, that is, 
of Heraclitus and Empedocles. To this scheme of eclecti- 
cism he gives in his adhesion. The Eleatic school had 
proclaimed existence to be one; the Physical school had 
maintained existence was essentially plural; Plato com- 
bined the two into one formula—existence is év cat woAAa. 
His obligations to Pythagoras are too obvious to require 
specification. The greatness of his genius is best shown 
by his having assimilated something from every preceding 
thinker. 





NOTES ON THE LETTERS OF CICERO TO ATTICUS. 
By Ropert YELVERTON TYRRELL, A. M., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. 


THE edition of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus, published 
by I. C. G. Boot at Amsterdam in 1865, was a great boon 
to students of Cicero. If we except the brief explanatory 
notes of Ernesti, and the School Editions by Matthiae and 
Hofmann of a selection from the Letters, no explanatory 
notes on this portion of the works of Cicero had ever been 
essayed except by Schitz and Billerbeck. But thorough 
criticism must precede exegesis, and this proposition, true 
of all the remains of classical antiquity, is especially true in 
the case of Cicero’s Letters, where the context often affords 
so little aid, that the discovery of the true reading depends 
solely on the proper estimating ofthe respective values of 
different MSS. Schitz found the criticism of his author in 
a very imperfect state, and he cannot be said to have 
left it very much improved. Wild conjecture was carrying 
on a youd?) Eeviag against Cicero’s own words, and judg- 
ment was going by default. Lach of the successive editors 
felt that unless he had attacked some passage hitherto unim- 
pugned, he had lost a day; “ what the canker-worm had 
left, the palmer-worm had eaten ;” and we should soon 
have had to be content with a little Cicero to relish our 
Bosius (whose very clever guesses were constantly being 
introduced into the text on the faith of his MSS. with 
ponderous Latin eulogies), were it not that it was discovered 
by Theodor Mommsen that of his three codices he had 
invented two, and misrepresented the third. This was 
indeed a strange state of mind which led Bosius to feign 
MSS. of Cicero, and Henri Etienne to fabricate codices of 
O02 
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Euripides, for the purpose of recommending their own con- 
jectures. One can hardly suppose that desire of fame dic- 
tated the fabrication, for surely to gather from the context, 
or from some parallel passage, or from some ancient 
testimony, or from perfect sympathy and raffort with one’s 
author, or from the conflicting testimony of confessedly 
wrong MSS., a word or words which the consensus of 
scholars would recognise as being certainly or even pro- 
bably the very words of the writer on whom one is engaged, 
must be regarded as a greater intellectual feat than to 
have seen those words in a MS. which no one else ever 
saw or could have seen. But perhaps fame for erudition 
was then coveted rather than fame for cleverness, or (to 
take the most charitable view) perhaps Bosius or Stephens 
feeling unmixed confidence in the soundness of his con- 
jectures thought any fraud pious which should vindicate 
for Cicero or Euripides words which they believed to be the 
genuine and authentic utterances of those two great mas- 
ters of style. 

When Boot set about his edition of the Letters of 
Cicero to Atticus the condition of the text was very much 
improved. He had before him the results of the critical 
labours of Wesenberg, Klotz, and of “magnus ille Turi- 
censis” Orelli. The great Zurich critic would probably 
have left little to be added by his successors, but that he 
was not aware of the fictitious character of the codices of 
Bosius. And yet Bosius’ own account of the manner in 
which he gained possession of his vetustessimt codices might 
have excited suspicion. His Codex Decurtatus (commonly 
called Y) he obtained “a gregario quodam milite cum aliis 
aliquot libris calamo exaratis, ex bibliothecae cuiusdam 
sacrae direptione, tamquam e periculosissimo naufragio, 
servatum.” His Codex Crusellinus (X) he thus describes :— 
“adiutus sum praeterea codice quodam excuso Lugduni, 
qui olim fuerat Petri Cruselli, medici apud nostrates cele- 
berrimi; ad cuius libri oras doctus ille vir varias lectiones 
appinxerat, a se, ut ipse dicebat, diligentissime et summa 
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fide e vetustissimo et castigatissimo libro Novioduni de- 
scriptas.” 

Bosius’ readings when not conjectures are taken from 
R, the Lditio princeps Romana, or from readings of R 
given in the margin of the Edition of Cratander. Now R 
is founded on the Med., and so is I, the Ldzto princeps 
Lensoniana published in Venice; R generally gives the 
reading of M a prima manu, while I as a rule accepts the 
marginal or superscribed corrections. So that X and Y 
having been exploded, we must rest in the last resort on the 
authority of Med., except in so far as we have some little 
help in the few varzae lectiones cited from the Codex Tor- 
naesianus (Z) by Lambinus and Turnebus, for we cannot 
rely on those quoted as from Z by Bosius. 

Boot has, as a rule, shown great sagacity both in de- 
ciding between rival conjectures and in rejecting all when 
he has something better of his own to propose. I shall 
refer (confining my observations for the present to Books 
I.-VI.) only to those passages in the criticism or explana- 
tion of which I take a different view from his.* 


‘“‘Hermathena tua valde me delectat, et posita ita belle 
est ut totum gymnasium eliu ana@ma esse videatur.” 

On the vile. jAtov avabnua Boot justly remarks that 
whether we interpret these words to mean sols donartum 
or locus solt consecratus, he does not understand why Cicero 
should have expressed himself so obscurely. Yet few will 
award to his own conjecture the praise of superior per- 
spicuity. Reading ezvs ava@nua heexplains: “ Herma- 
thena illa ita excellebat inter cetera ornamenta gymnasii, 
ut hoc eius causa exstructum, ei dedicatum videretur.” 
There is no other attempt to correct without remodelling 
the whole sentence. 


*I have in every case given the reading of the Medicean (M), in a few 
cases adding those of R, I, or Z. 
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In the absence, as it seems to me, of any plausible conjec- 
ture on this passage, I would suggest Alou dvappa, ‘a blaze of 
sunshine.’ The word dvayua is one common in the Stoic phil- 
osophy, with which Cicero was very familiar. The Sun was 
described by the Stoics in a phrase attributed to Heraclitus 
as dvaupa vorodv ix Dadrarrnc. Light and brilliancy were 
regarded by the Romans as the best qualities in a house. 
In Plaut. Most. Il. i. 105-110 Tranio tells Theuropides that 
Philolaches has bought a house; Theuropides asks, what 
kind of a house; Tranio replies, sfeculo claras, clarorem 
merum, to which bene hercle factum is the answer. Claror 
merus applied to a house seems to me a very similar ex- 
pression to #Afov dvaupa applied to a gallery of od7eds d'art. 

Isolated Greek words are always found in the Med. 
written in Roman characters. It is singular that Med. is 
here reported to have a Greek 0 while the other characters 
are Roman. How does this happen? I have little doubt 
that this is a case of misreading of the MS. The Roman 
M in manuscripts was very like a® with a vertical instead 
of ahorizontal stroke, or rather, like a © lying on its side. 
How could a © stand among the Roman characters? Not 
because there is no one symbol for @ in Latin ; for would a 
copyist hesitate to represent 0 by //, who in the preceding 
word e/zu had represented ov by the Latin equivalent z? 


E8083: 


‘‘ Sed heus tu! videsne consulatum illum nostrum quem 
Curio awoBéworv vocabat, si hic factus erit, fabam mimum 
futurum.” 

The attempts to explain /adam mizmum and the conjec- 
ture famam mimum rest on a corrupt passage of Seneca, 
and are forced in the highest degree. Perhaps /adam 
should be fabudam, and mimum a gloss on fabulam. If it 
were one of those interlinear glosses which abound in Med., 
this would account for the misreading of fadu/am. The 
sentence would then mean, “ the rank enjoyed by us Con- 
sulars, which Curio used to call a deification, will be a 
by-word.” A/:mum could not have been Cicero’s word. 
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It would be a post-Ciceronian form of speech to say that the 
consular rank would be “a mere farce” (mzmum), though 
Suetonius uses mzmus exactly in this way. Cicero in 
using /abu/a would mean ‘a by-word,’ as Persius (v. 152) in 
the words cznzs et manes et fabula fies, and Seneca in the 
passage (Troad. 403) :— 

Rumores vacui verbaque inania 

Et par sollicito fabula somnio. 


According to this view the gloss writer must be sup- 
posed to have explained the word /adu/am wrongly, when 
he explained it to mean ‘a farce.’ 


I. 19. 3. 
“ Et, ro éwi rp paxy pvpov, Lentulus.” 


None of the commentators, so far as I know, quote on 
this expression the verse confirming the usual comment 
(founded only on the context) that it is a proverb indicat- 
ing “pains thrown away.” The verse is from Strattis 
(Phoenissae) and is preserved in Athenaeus : 


mapatvica ct spyy te BovAoua copor, 
bray paxiy Epyre, pn) 'Teyelv poor. 
Suidas gives a different account of the proverb. He 
says (and a Schol. on Ar. Plut. agrees with him), that the 


proverb refers to a nouveau riche; abandoning his lentil 
fare the nouveau riche can now afford unguents. So Ar. 


Plut. 1005 : 
trecta TAOUT@Y OVKED’ HoEeTae PaKy, 
mporov © vmd Tig TEviag diravr’ érijabe. 
a. £.:3. 
“ Dicit enim tamquam in Platonis rodirefg nOn tamquam 
in Romuli faece sententiam.” 


This famous criticism of Cicero on the political attitude 
of Cato seems to me to be very strangely expressed. ‘The 
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’ 


dregs of Romulus’ is “a vile phrase,’ 
the Plautine hallex virr. Yet all the editors acquiesce, 
deceived, perhaps, by the apparently (but by no means 
really) correct antithesis between Plafon7s and Romuli. It 
might perhaps be said that Juvenal’s ¢urba Remz@is a smilar 
expression to facx Romuli; for my part I do not think 
Cicero would have said ¢urba Romuli; and moreover /aex 
unqualified does #of mean the same thing as /urba, but 
only when qualified as in the expression faex wrbzs in Cic. 
ad Att. 1.16. It may be argued that faex Romult means 
‘that col/uvzo brought together by Romulus, to form the 
population of the city at its foundation ;’ but this is quite 
foreign to the antithesis. It is to the degenerate Rome of 
the present day that his remark refers. 

I must therefore profess myself dissatisfied with the 
expression, though there is very strong evidence for 
the genuineness of the words in the fact that Plutarch 
(Phoc. 3) uses the expression év rj PwybdAov vrosrabpy, 
apparently a translation of zz Romuli faece, which seems 
to show that if there is an error it is older than Plutarch. 

If however Cicero wrote zz ROMULAE /aece, the cor- 
ruption would be sure and speedy. We have the most 
favourable condition of a depravation, a ama™® cipnuévow 


reminding one of 


closely resembling such a common word as Romult. The 
sentence would then mean, “ Cato speaks as if he were in 
the Fair City of Plato, not amid the very lees of our de- 
generate Rome.” /uex Romulae would be just the same 
as facx Urbis in 1.16. It is well known that the diminutive 
form often conveys contempt, as in homuenculis, homullus ; 
so in Plautus dicax is ‘witty,’ decacu/us is ‘loquacious.’ If 
Cicero wrote Komulea, it would not be inconsistent with 
Plutarch’s translation—which, 6d00 wapepyor, is not quoted 
by any of the commentators on this passage—but Cicero 
would perhaps hardly use the adjective Romz/eus, or Ro- 
miuilus (as Horace does). I may here observe that it seems 
to me a great mistake to ascribe carelessness to Cicero’s 
Letters. His style is to some extent colloquial, and often 
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finds its parallel in the language of the Comic Drama—a 
fact too much overlooked in the criticism of the Letters. 
For is it not to be expected a priori that the language of 
familiar conversation would closely resemble the language 
of familiar letter-writing? A Plautine analogue, there- 
fore, may vindicate a phrase in Cicero’s Letters, though by 
no means in his Orations or Philosophical works. But 
let no one say that his Letters are written carelessly, 
who remembers the passage (vii. 3. 10) where he so 
earnestly defends his use of zz before Prraceum (while he 
avows with shame that he should have written Prraceum 
not Piracca) on the ground that Piraeeus cannot be re- 
garded as a town; citing in defence of his usage the 
opinions of Dionysius and Nicias, and quoting a passage 
in point from Caecilius, whom he candidly allows to be 
but a poor authority, as well as from Terence, whose ¢/e- 
gantia he considers beyond dispute. All this, too, ata 
time when one might have supposed that he would have 
been more concerned in deciding on the political position 
to be assumed by him on his return to Rome, which he 
was fast approaching, and from which were constantly 
reaching him “miri terrores Caesariani,” and “ falsa, 
spero, sed certe horribilia.” 


YS t 

“Td iudicium Attilio condonatum putabatur. Et Epi- 
cratem suspicor, ut scribis, lascivum fuisse; etenim mihi 
caligae eius, ut fasciae cretatae, non placebant.” 

Here, and here only, Cicero refers to Pompeius under 
the name Epicrates. In a letter to Tiro (Epp. ad Fam. 
xvi. 21) he speaks of a friend of his at Athens named 
Epicrates; and in the Verrine Orations he speaks of an 
Epicrates of Agyrium, and of another of the same name, 
a native of Bidis, both victims of the oppression of Verres ; 
but of course none of these furnish any analogue to Pom- 
peius, nor can be supposed in any way to have suggested to 
Cicero the application of the name Epicrates to Pompeius. 
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Now it is of course possible that he chooses here, as he 
might anywhere else, to call Pompeius “ our influential (or 
successful) friend,” or it may be said that Cicero calls 
Pompeius “ Prince Paramount,” wishing to hint at some 
excessive use of his influence at the recent trials. But Z£/z- 
cratem is not highly coloured enough to give this meaning. 
There is always more point in Cicero’s soubriguets. He 
calls the same Pompeius Hiesosolymarius in ironical 
glorification of his Eastern expeditions; so one might call 
an Englishman who made rather too much of some exploits 
in Japan “ our friend, the Mikado.” On the same prin- 
ciple Pompeius is called Alabarches or “the Sheik” in 
other places. But why Epicrates here? 

I think it may be that the word which should stand 
here is not Lfzcratem but Jphicratem. The Athenian 
Iphicrates is well known to have invented a new sort of 
legging or military boot, commonly called ‘Ipixparidec 
after his name; so that Wellington and Blucher were not 
the first Generals who gave their names to a species of 
boot. Pompeius must have affected some singularity in 
the colour or shape of his ca/igae and _fasctae—for the mere 
wearing of ca/igae and /asctae was usual, and would not 
have provoked remark—and hence Cicero calls him “ our 
Iphicrates.” It is well known that E and I are often con- 
fused in Latin MSS. the horizontal strokes in the letter E 
were very short indeed, especially the middle one. I having 
been changed to E, the £ would naturally be omitted, as 
Ephicrates does not occur, while Epicrates is found three 
times in Cicero. In Virg. Aen. 1. 340 Epytus and Iphytus 
are variants for the same name. 


ay ee 


Alabarches has, of course, no connexion with the word 
dasa, ‘ink,’ found in Hesychius, and often supposed to 
afford the etymology of this word. Nor is there any need 
to discuss the question between A dabarches and Arabarches. 
Alabarches zs Arabarches, just as Parilia is Palilia, 7 in 
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the first syllable being changed to 7 on account of 
the recurrence of 7 at the end of the word. The same 
sensitiveness about the recurrence of 7 and / changed caelu- 
leus to caeruleus, peregrinus to pellegrino, altare to autel, &c. 

IV. 10. 2. 

“Ut possim tibi aliquid in eo genere respondere.”’ 

Boot conjectures vefonere, but respondere means ‘to 
make a return to one for a thing,’ in the phrase sadszdzi's 
amicorum respondemus, IV. 3. 6. 

IV. 15. 4. 

“Debemus patrem familias domi suae occidere nolle.” 

Occidere is ‘to be murdered,’ as in Milo vIt., si asus tlle 
occidisset Milo; cf. brb adeApod arobavev, ‘having been mur- 
dered by his brother,’ Ar. Pol. V. Therefore Boot’s sug- 
gested change of occzdere to occrdt is unnecessary. 

Iv. 16. 6. 

“ At Senatus decrevit, ut tacitum iudicium ante comitia 
fieret quae erant ** sortita in singulos candidatos.”’ 

Sorttta passive is hardly to be ascribed to Cicero, and 
Boot suggests sorte ducta; but the difficulty is avoided by 
regarding the words TACITUM—CANDIDATOS as the words 
of the decree, and indicating this by printing them in 
capitals. The language of laws, &c., is always archaic. 
Sortitus is passive in Propertius and Statius, but this 
would not defend such an usage in Cicero. One might 
almost lay down as the essential difference of Old Latin as 
compared with the language of the golden age, the activzs- 
ing of deponent verbs. Sortio, potio, amplecto, frustro, con- 
templo, intermino, cuncto, are found in Plautus, and the 
Fragments of Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Naevius, Pacu- 
vius, Afranius, Titinius afford many instances of active 
forms of verbs used only as deponent in later Latin. 

IV. £Os.35 

“ Quae (litterae) tantum habent mysteriorum ut eas ne 
librariis quidem fere committamus lepidum quo excidat.” 
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The last three words are generally disjoined from the 
preceding, and exczdat is changed to exedar, the conjecture 
of Bosius; /efidum quo exedar is then made to refer to the 
next sentences which describe the disgrace incurred by the 
consuls on the publication of their infamous bargain with 
Memmius and Domitius. It would be hard to frame words 
more unlikely to have been used by Cicero, or a context 
more inappropriate to them. Connect the disputed words 
closely with the preceding, and insert between /efcdum and 

- guo in the MS. the words guzd ne. The sentence will then 
run: ut ‘eas ne librariis quidem fere committamus, lepidum 
QUID NE quo excidat.’ ‘ Lest some joke of mine should get 
wind anywhere’ (literally, 27 any direction, motion being 
implied in the verb exctdat). The copyist saw that lepidum 
was followed by a word beginning with gw, perhaps raised 
his eyes for a moment, and on resuming his task went on 
at the wrong one of the two closely resembling words guzd 
and gwo. This is perhaps the error oftenest made by the 
ancient copyists, except the omission of one of two similar 
letter or syllables standing in juxtaposition. For the mean- 
ing of excedat cf. de Or. 1. 94, lébello qui me tmprudente et 
tnvito exctdit, et perventt tn manus hominum. 


VI. 1. 2. 

“Quod meam PBabbryra in Appio tibi libertatem (/sder- 
alttatem Med., correctum tn Victortana) etiam in Bruto 
probo vehementer gaudeo.” 

It seems to me that z7 should be omitted before .4//v0. 
The sentence would then mean ‘I am very glad to find that 
Appius gives me credit for my self-restraint, and that I 
have your approval of my independence even in the case 
of your friend Brutus.’ For he goes on to say, “‘ ac putaram 
secus. Appius cv ad me ex itinere bis terve troueupbmol- 
oove litteras miserat .... . Sed modo succenset, modo 
gratias agit; nihilenim a me fit cum ulla illius contumelia 
..... Sin Appius, ut Bruti litterae quas ad te misit 
significabant, gratias nobis agit, non moleste fero.” 
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Cicero would hardly say that he was rejoiced to find that 
he had the approval of Atticus for the self-restraint and 
dignified courtesy with which in reversing many of the 
acts of Appius, he completely refrained from any token of 
disrespect for his predecessor, whom he might have offended 
with impunity, and whose administration must have been 
strongly condemned by the writer of the Sex Libri de 
Republica. On the other hand it is naturally satisfactory 
to Cicero to find that the courtesy of his bearing was re- 
cognised by Appius, even though the latter could not 
regard with satisfaction the rescinding of his measures by 
his successor. Cicero knew well that his conduct must 
meet the approbation of Atticus, but he congratulated 
himself that he now saw reason to infer from the letter of 
Brutus that the querulousness of Appius’ letters to him 
was only the querulousness of the physician who sees with 
jealousy the changed regzmen prescribed by his successor. 
Appius had employed deletion on the province, and he 
did not like to see the patient fed up (rpocavarpepopévny) 
by his successor. ‘“ But,” says Cicero, “if Appius ex- 
presses his obligation to me for refraining from any. dis- 
respect to him (zzhzlentm a me fitcum ulla tllius contumelta) 
then I am quite satisfied.” Ac pularam secus; Appius 
ENIM, &c., is hard to understand, if the vez/g. be retained. 

VL. 4.47. 

“De statua Africani . ... ain’ tu? Scipio hic Metellus 
proavum suum nescit censorem non fuisse? Atqui nihil 
habuit aliud inscriptum nisi CENS. ea statua qua ad Opis 
+ per te posita in excelso est. In illa autem quae est ad 
TloAv«Agove Herculem inscriptum est Cos-, quam esse 
eiusdem status amictus annulus imago ipsa declarat.” 


I may premise that I am hot about to comment on the 
words which I have obeiised. I accept the reading of I, 
the Venetian ZLditio princeps called Editio Iensoniana. It 
seems to have been copied from the Med., but generally to 
have accepted the marginal or interlinear correction of the 
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same. For ad Opis fer te Lhas ab Opts parle, and perhaps 
we should with Orelli add dextra or sinzstra before parie. 

We have it on the authority of Macrobius, Saturn. 
I. 4., that in the De Rep. Cicero makes Laelius regret 
that there was no public statue of Scipio Nasica Sera- 
pion, the slayer of Tib. Gracchus. Now Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus Scipio, the great-grandson of Serapion, had placed 
in the Capitol, near the Temple of Ops, a statue of his 
great-grandfather, as he supposed; and accordingly he 
drew Atticus’ attention to what he regarded as an error 
made by Cicero. But, argues Cicero, it was Metellus 
Scipio himself who made the mistake, for the statue which 
he had placed in the Capitol, supposing it to be a statue of 
his great-grandfather Serapion, was really a statue of 
another person, which he might have known, had hé 
remembered that Serapion had never been a Censor. 

So far all is plain; but it is evident that for the 
argument it is essential that Cicero should go on to 
prove that the statue erroneously supposed by Scipio 
Metellus to be the statue of his ancestor, was really the 
statue of a man who had deen a Censor. Now, according 
to the Med., as given above, Cicero does indeed go on to 
state that the statue placed in the Capitol by Scipio 
Metellus was the statue of one who had been a Censor, 
for it bore the inscription CENS.; but why does he say 
this statue had wo other inscription but CENS., and why does 
he introduce at all the mention of the other statue near the 
Hercules of Polycles? The solution of the difficulty is, in 
my mind, this:—CENS. and Cos. should change places. The 
copyist of Med. saw that the argument required that the 
statue supposed by Scipio Metellus to be that of his ancestor 
should be shown to be that of one who had been Censor, 
and so was in a hurry to introduce CENS., not much troub- 
ling himself about the logic analysis of the whole sentence. 
Copyists do not, as a rule, go beyond the first step in any 
process of thought. If, therefore, Cos. be put in the place 
of CENS., and CENS. in the place of Cos., the whole argument 
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may be thus paraphrased : “Is it possible that Scipio Me- 
tellus is not aware that his great-grandfather was never 
Censor? It is true, indeed, that the statue placed by him 
near the temple of Ops, and supposed by him to be the 
statue of his ancestor, had no inscription on it but Cos., 
showing that it was the statue of a person who had been 
Consul. [This indeed would not have shown the statue 
not to have been the statue of Serapion, who was Consul. | 
But another statue standing near the Hercules of Polycles 
had the inscription CENS.; and it can be proved that it 
commemorates the same person as the statue placed by 
Metellus near the temple of Ops. That the two statues are 
statues of the same man is proved by the fose, the dress, 
the ring, in fine, the whole work.” 

Both are statues of the same man; therefore, as the 
statue near Polycles’ Hercules had the inscription CENS., the 
man commemorated by the two statues must have been a 
Censor, but Scipio Nasica Serapion had never been a Censor; 
therefore Scipio Metellus has made a mistake about his 
own great-grand-father, and the remark put by Cicero into 
the mouth of Laelius has not been shown to be incorrect. 

Both are, in Cicero’s opinion, statues of Scipio Afri- 
canus Minor, who was not only consul, du¢ Censor with 
Mummius in 612 (see xvi. 13. 2, vedeor mthi auditsse P. 
Africano L. Mummtio Censoribus.) 

Cicero then goes on to say that when he saw the statue 
of Africanus with the name of Serapion written under it, 
he thought it was a mistake on the part of the sculptor, 
but he now sees it was Metellus Scipio who made the error. 

Orelli was not aware that X and Y are figments of 
Bosius. He is not, therefore, conscious that in introducing 
the readings of X and Y—Cos in both places, and zfem for 
autem—he has foisted on Cicero the (in this case) stupid 
conjecture of the generally clever but never very scrupulous 
Frenchman. 

Boot reads CENS. in both places, and gives z/em for autem. 
This is (1) a greater change than that which I propose, 
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(2) it renders otiose the statement that the first-mentioned 
statue had inscribed on it nothing else. but CENS., (3) the 
establishing of the identity of the person commemorated 
by the two statues, a point much dwelt on by Cicero, is in 
this case superfluous, for if the statue placed in the Capitol 
by Metellus Scipio had the inscription CENS., the proof was 
already complete, that it could not be a statue of Serapion, 
who never was Censor. 


VI. 2. 7. 


“ Numerabantur nummi. Noluit Scaptius. Tu, qui ais 
Brutum cupere aliquid perdere.”’ 


Orelli again accepts the reading of X. Boot gives 
‘ubi tu quiais.’ I propose ‘ / guzd gui ats.’ ‘What have 
you (to say) now, you who always say that Brutus wishes 
to submit to a loss.’ 


Whi as gs 


. r . 
*¢ slo Sirou Trovro O} wEpiaKxeauevoc, Ta AoTa Caaparioa.” 


Orelli conjectures ¢v for cig, Valcknaer Oiéirov for cig 
ojrov. But cic djrov is surely right, for in VI. 9g. 2, Cicero 
says, ‘mwapapiAatov, si me amas, rijv rov puparov giAotintay 
avrorara, where avrérara means exactly the same as ti¢ 
dymov here. 

VI... 4. 

“At Caelius, non dico equidem, quod (guzd Edd. 
Romana et Iensoniana) egerit, sed tamen multo minus 
laboro.”’ 

If NON were inserted before guzd egerit, the ellipse of 
faboro would not be too harsh; ‘non dico equidem non 
(sc. laboro) quid egerit, sed tamen multo minus laboro.’ 
Non might have fallen out, coming so soon after ano- 
ther 202. 


Vii SS. 


“ Bibulus, qui, dum unus hostis in Syria fuit, pedem 
non plus extulit quam domo sua.” 
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Schiitz says, “‘ Necessario scribendum vel guam olim domo 
sua, vel guam consul domo sua.” There is plainly an allusion 
to the consulship of Bibulus and Czsar, when the former 
did not leave his house for eight months. But instead of 
oltm or consul I suggest DOMI, a word which would have 
been very likely to fall out before domo. Domz means at 
Rome, as opposed to the present mz/ztza of Bibulus. So 
Ter. Ad. 3. 4. 49, una semper militiae et domi fuimus ; 
so also Liv. XXVIII. 12. 2 hostium terra per annos tredecim 
tam procul ab domo, and, in the same chapter, mec ab domo 
quidguam mittebatur—that is, ‘no supplies were sent to them 
from home’ (from Carthage). 





ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE SCIENCE OF NUMBER, 
ACCORDING TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. By 
Francis A. TARLETON, LL. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


THERE is no part of the Philosophy of Kant more deserving 
of unqualified admiration than the account which that 
philosopher gives ofthe nature and foundation of the 
science of Mathematics. The existence ofthat science had, 
up to the time of Kant, been an insoluble puzzle. Philo- 
sophers had to account, on the one hand, for the number 
and variety of the truths which it embraced, its great value, 
and extensive application to objects of experience, and on 
the other, for its necessity, its dependence on principles 
immediately evident to the mind of every man, and the 
theoretical possibility of its being completely evolved from 
the cogitations of a solitary individual without any ex- 
ternal aid whatever. The majority of philosophers appear 
to have been so much influenced by the characteristics of 
the latter class as to ignore those of the former. Arch- 
bishop Whately, in his Treatise on Logic, went so far as 
to maintain that Geometrical truths are deduced from 
arbitrary hypotheses by processes of pure reasoning. That 
such a theory could have been propounded by a writer of 
such high character, half a century after the publication of 
the “Critique of the Pure Reason,” may well excite our 
astonishment. 

At present, no one having any pretensions to a know- 
ledge of mental science would assent to Whately’s theory. 
The followers of Kant and his opponents—those who ad- 
mit, and those who deny @ f/riorz elements in human 
knowledge, now agree in admitting that the axioms on 
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which Geometry is based are essentially synthetical, and 
must be arrived at by intuitions in space. 

It has not, however, been pointed out with sufficient 
clearness by any writer with whom I am acquainted, ex- 
cept Kant, that after the definitions have been laid down, 
and the axioms assented to, no progress could be made by 
means of a train of reasoning alone. Pure reasoning is 
not, indeed, more intimately connected with Geometry 
than with any other science. The essential element in a 
Geometrical demonstration, as Kant has pointed out with 
great clearness, is the construction. By means of the con- 
struction, a number of properties of space are perceived by 
immediate intuition, and these are connected together by 
a train of reasoning so as to lead to the property required. 
There are, I believe, only two propositions in the first 
book of Euclid which are deduced from the preceding by 
reasoning alone. In general, the process by which Geo- 
metrical truths are arrived at is no more a train of pure 
reasoning, than that by which a grocer arrives at the con- 
clusion that the parcel of tea he is selling weighs a pound. 

To consider why, and in what sense, Geometry is 
peculiarly a demonstrative science would lead me too far 
from my present subject. The question is discussed in the 
most complete manner by Kant. 

Geometry, then, it is allowed by alli, rests on intui- 
tions in space ; and the only question now at issue between 
different schools of philosophy is, whether these intuitions 
are a prior? or not. 

With respect to the other department of Mathematics, 
no such uniformity of opinion exists. Even those philoso- 
phers who profess to follow Kant are at variance, some 
holding, with Mansel and Kuno Fischer, that arith- 
metical truths are dependent on the laws of Time; others 
maintaining, with Mr. Mahaffy and Mr. Monck, that they 
must be based on intuitions in Space. 

It becomes, then, an interesting question to examine 

P 2 
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which of these theories is correct, and to inquire what was 
the opinion of Kant himself on this matter. 

The science of number contains two kinds of truths-— 
those relating to the composition of particular numbers, 
such as 5+ 2=7; 3 x 4= 12, and those which are true of 
any numbers whatever, such as ab =a; (a+ 6)? =a* + 2ab+ 6. 

Algebra is principally concerned with truths of the 
latter class; while Arithmetic, as distinguished from 
Algebra, is chiefly occupied with those of the former. It 
must be remembered, however, that without making use of 
some general principles, our knowledge with respect to 
particular numbers would be extremely limited. If no 
general principles were made use of, the sum of two large 
numbers would be practically unattainable, as it would be 
necessary to add each unit separately. Thus, to find the 
sum of 4678 and 3784 would require at least two hours, 
and the calculator would be almost certain to make mis- 
takes. 

Mansel appears to have overlooked the important 
truth stated above, and, consequently, fails altogether in 
accounting for the formation of judgments with respect to 
large numbers. He also, as it seems to me, is in error in 
stating that pure Arithmetic contains no demonstration.* 
His general theory that Arithmetic is dependent on intu- 
itions in time, I believe to be correct, and I shall now 
endeavour to show that intuitions in space are not required 
to enable us to arrive at the truths belonging to either of 
the classes which I have mentioned, but that the whole 
science of number may be based on intuitions in time 
alone. 

A number is a collection of homogeneous units. 

Any series of distinct mental states capable of being 
separate objects of attention (for example, the sensations 
caused by a series of similar sounds) will supply the units; 
and when, by an act of the Understanding, an unity is 
attributed to the series, a notion of the corresponding 


‘ Mansel’s ‘* Prolegomena Logica,”’ p. 115. 
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number is obtained. In this manner, by means of a series 
of similar sounds, the notions of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., would be 
reached. 

By the application of language, an immense assistance 
might be given to the memory, and the readiest way of pro- 
ducing the series would beby the use of the calculator’s voice. 
Thus, by sayzzg one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, a notion of the number ten would be obtained 
just as well as by placing ten visible objects successively 
next each other. As a matter of fact, those who are not 
very practised arithmeticians obtain the sum of two num- 
bers by successive acts of addition, each of which indicates 
a new homogeneous unit; thus, an inexperienced arith- 
metician, when adding 7 and 5, would say seven and one 
are eight, seven and two are nine, &c.; arriving finally at 
seven and five are twelve. No appeal to visible objects 
would be necessary, and the certainty produced would be 
just as great as if seven balls were placed beside five balls, 
and the whole collection then counted. 

Having obtained the notions of several numbers, the 
next step would be to perceive that the addition of two 
smaller numbers would produce a larger number which 
could be reached otherwise by a series of homogeneous 
units. Thus, it could be ascertained that 2+ 1=3; 2+2=4, 
&c. Conversely a larger number could be analysed into a 
collection of smaller ones, and the general principle ob- 
tained that every number might be considered as the sum 
of a series of smaller numbers. 

I have here made use of the word analysed, but I do 
not mean that such a judgment as 10 = 7 + 3 is analytical 
in the Kantian sense. It results from the analysis of an 
intuition, but could never be reached by the analysis of a 
mere notion. When 7 is removed from the series of 10 
homogeneous units, it is necessary to count to ascertain 
how many remain; and this would be so if 10, 7, and 3 
were all given beforehand. The remark just made sup- 
plies, as it appears to me, a defect in Mansel’s argu- 
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ment against Leibnitz and Hegel.‘ Addition repeated 
several times would obviously lead to multiplication, and 
this again to division as its converse. We have now 
reached the point at which the two great general laws of 
numerical operations present themselves. Neither of 
these laws has, so far as I am aware, been taken notice of 
by any psychological writer except Mr. Monck. This is 
the less to be wondered at as it is only within a compara- 
tively recent period that their importance has been recog- 
nised by Mathematicians. The two principles to which I 
allude are the Commutative and Distributive Laws, which, 
stated algebraically, are ab = ba, a(6+¢+d+ &c) =ab+ac 
+ ad+ &c. Mr. Monck observes that the commutative law 
could not be reached without an intuition in space, but 
with this opinion I cannot agree. 

We may suppose that our calculator has acquired the 
notions of 6, 3 and 2, and has observed that 6 may be re- 
garded either as 3 times 2 or as 2 times 3, and hence that 
3 x 2=2.x 3. He has now only to generalise what he has 
observed in this instance, and this he can do as follows :— 
3 times 2 is a series composed of 3 sets of 2 units; and 
if the units which come first in each set be mentally con- 
nected together, the whole series may be contemplated 
as each unit of 2 repeated 3 times, or 3 taken as often as 
there are units in 2, or as 2 times 3. This reasoning is 
perfectly general, and shows that any intuition whose 
constitution is like that of 3 times 2 may be analysed in a 
similar manner. In fact, if @ and 3 be substituted for 
3 and 2 it will prove that ad = ba. 

A particular case of the distributive law enters the 
above-mentioned proof of the commutative, and it is now 
easy to show that the distributive law is generally true, 
a(6+c+d+ &c.) by the commutative law is equal to (4 + ¢ 
+ @+ &c.) a@ = a repeated as often as there are units in 
b+c+d+ &c., but this operation of repeating a may be re- 
garded as made up of several operations, in the first of 


' Prolegom 1 Og., P. 123 
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which @ is repeated 4 times, in the second ¢ times, &c. 
Thus we obtain Ja + ca + &c., which finally by another 
application of the commutative law is equal to ad + ac + &c. 

The whole of Algebra, so far as it is dependent on 
general principles, results from the commutative and dis- 
tributive laws. 

Two questions deserving of special attention remain to 
be considered. The first relates to the nature and laws of 
fractions, the second to the mode in which judgments with 
respect to large numbers are formed. 

Mr. Mahaffy is of opinion that the existence of fractions 
renders untenable the theory which bases the science of 
number on intuitions in time alone. He seems to think 
that the mental representation of a fraction is derived from 
the intuition of a continuous quantity capable of division 
into equal parts, and that such a representation can be 
reached only in space. There is no question that this 
mode of representing fractions is what renders them of so 
much value ; yet it seems to me to belong rather to the 
science of number as applied to quantities than to the 
science of pure number itself: and were it true that intui- 
tions in space are required to give continuous quantities, 
the theory that the science of pure number can be deduced 
from intuitions in time alone would not be invalidated. It 
is plain that 6 being known as 3 times 2, conversely 2 is 
known as 6 divided by 3, or as one third of 6, and 4 being 
previously known as twice 2 is now known as two thirds 
of 6, or adopting the usual notation 4=%x 6. It is easy 
to see that in this way fractions could be arrived at; and 
in reference to a number having several factors, there 
would be a variety of fractions having different denomi- 
nators, thus :— 4 

I12=>-x 2!I 


2 
I4=-—x 21 


3 


The problems of addition and substraction would then 
present themselves, and it is unnecessary to spend time in 
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showing that the ordinary rules would readily be arrived 
at. There is no difficulty in seeing that in a similar 
manner the notion of a fraction of a fraction, or the product 
of two fractions and a fraction divided by a fraction, could 
be reached thus— 


and the truth of the rules for multiplication and division 
could easily be seen. 

If the representation of a continuous quantity capable 
of division into any number of equal parts were gained 
subsequently, it would be seen that each of these parts 
might be regarded as a homogeneous unit, and that any 
number of them might be considered as a fraction of the 
whole collection, and theessential condition for applying the 
rules of fractions to portions of a continuous quantity 
would be its capability of division into precisely similar 
parts, which could be regarded as separate objects of atten- 
tion. Were it then true that the representation of a con- 
tinuous quantity could be reached only in space, it would 
still be correct to assert that the science of number can be 
based on intuitions in time alone. 

It would seem, indeed, that without any reference to 
space, the representation of a continuous quantity could 
readily be formed. By listening, for example, to a continued 
sound; and by comparing it with one of shorter duration, 
it would seem that we could arrive at the representations 
of two continuous quantities (the portions of time occupied 
by the sounds), one forming a part of the other, and that 
from thence we could reach the representation of a con- 
tinuous quantity, capable of division into a number of equal 
parts. To assert, however, that such is the case, is more 
than would be warranted by the philosophy of Kant. I 
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hope in a subsequent part of this essay, when considering 
the opinions of Kant himself, to enter into a detailed 
examination of this question. At present I am merely 
anxious to show that the whole science of number, includ- 
ing fractions, can be based on intuitions in time alone, and 
that even if the representation of a continuous quantity is 
to be had only in space, such a representation is not to be 
regarded as the basis of the science of number, but merely 
as fulfilling the conditions which are requisite, in order 
that the application of the science of number should be 
possible. 

The account which Mansel gives' of the mode in which 
our judgments with respect to large numbers is formed 
is so very unsatisfactory, that I have thought it well to 
say a few words on the subject here. 

The fundamental representation of a large number differs 
somewhat from that of a small one in character. The 
latter is merely a collection of homogeneous units; the 
former is regarded as the sum of several numbers, of which 
one is a collection of units, another is formed by the repe- 
tition of a given number, another by the repetition of a 
still larger number, and so on. This mode of representing 
large numbers is not merely the result of a superior system 
of notation such as we possess. It is indicated by the 
language of every people which has made any advance in 
civilization, and without it the representation of a large 
number would practically be impossible. It is now easy 
to see how addition, &c. is performed. For example, to 
add seven hundred and fifty-three to four hundred and 
thirty-five 

4x 100+7 x 100=(4 +7) 100 
by the distributive law. 

In like manner 5 + 10x 3x 10 =(5 +3) x 10 and 3+5=8. 
Thus we obtain eleven hundred and eighty-eight. It is 
plain, then, that intuition is required only to furnish us 
with results with respect to small numbers ; and to teach us 


‘ Mansel’s Prolegomena Logica, p. 117. 
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the general laws which are applicable to all, it is by no 
means necessary, as Mansel would seem to imply, that 
each unit of a large number must be intuited separately. 

It has now, I think, been shown that the whole science 
of number may be based on intuitions in time alone. We 
have next to consider whether it cannot be indepen- 
dently deduced from intuitions in space. If not, why is it 
so much easier to see the truth of the commutative law by 
means of a rectangle of dots or other objects in space than 
in any other way? How can we account for the fact that 
after proving that the area of a rectangle is represented 
numerically by the product of the sides, we may at once 
deduce from the intuition of a figure in space that the 
square of the sum of two numbers is equal to the sum of 
their squures, together with twice their product and other 
theorems of a similar character? Does it not appear from 
these instances that truths relating to numbers can be de- 
duced from intuitions in space alone without any reference 
to time? 

It is not difficult to account for the fact that the truth of 
the commutative law is most easily seen by means of an 
intuition in space. 

In the first place the collection of units to be analysed is 
rendered permanent, which is a great assistance to the me- 
mory, and in the second place, by means of the artificial ar- 
rangement of the units in a rectangle, each is actually seen 
to belong to two different sets simultaneously existing. 
The possibility of making such an arrangement is a con- 
sequence of space having more than one dimension. In a 
similar manner, by arranging dots in a rectangular parallel- 
opiped, it could be made immediately evident that in the 
product of three numbers their order is indifferent, but no 
such immediate intuition could be had for four numbers or 
any larger number. 

From the very fact that the dots form a number, 
they are capable of being objects of distinct acts of per- 
ception in time. A certain set of permanent objects 
can be successively apprehended in a variety of different 
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orders, and so the different ways in which the time series is 
capable of being formed can be actually realized, but the 
whole series remaining the same, it might have been seen, 
a priort, that this must be so, as it is not necessary actually 
to realise the different orders; it is sufficient to see that the 
arrangement of the perfectly homogeneous units may be 
contemplated from two different points of view; yet the as- 
sertion of the fact that they can be so contemplated is not 
an analytical judgment. It appears, then, that if it be 
assumed that the science of number depends altogether on 
time and its laws, and not at all on the independent laws 
of space, yet a set of objects in space must exemplify its 
truths, and can be so arranged as to exhibit the truth of 
the commutative law in a peculiarly striking manner. 

The second question which was proposed seems more 
difficult of solution. The figure which shows that the 
square of a line is equal to the sum of the squares of its two 
parts, and twice the rectangle under them shows equally 
that the square of the sum of two numbers is equal to 
the sum of their squares, together with twice their product, 
and yet the units of the numbers are not exhibited as sepa- 
rate objects, nor does it seem easy to see how the mode in 
which the figure in space is constituted can be the result of 
the laws of time. That such, however, is the case can, I 
think, be made apparent to the student of Kant’s philo- 
sophy. 

Time is the primitive quantum, and all other quanta are 
such only in so far as they can be generated by a synthesis 
in time. 

In space all objects are quanta, and are cogitable only 
through the synthesis that is the successive contemplation 
and conjuction of their parts. Number is the pure schema 
of quantity, and may be regarded either subjectively or ob- 
jectively. Regarded subjectively, it is the act of szccesszvely 
intuiting a series of homogeneous units, and of combining 
them into a whole; regarded objectively, it is the result of 
such an act. In either case it includes a relation to time, 
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and cannot therefore be reduced to an image which is purely 
spatial (Kant Critique of the Pure Reason, translated by 
J. M. D. Meicklejohn, p. 110). Yet an image (such as an 
aggregate of dots in space) considered as representing a 
collection of units can be cogitated only by successively 
intuiting the units in time, and, being always capable of 
being so cogitated, it must exhibit the laws of time. As 
exhibiting the laws of time, and as suggesting and requir- 
ing the successive intuition of its units, a collection of dots 
in space may be termed an image of the number (Critique, 
p. 109). The synthesis by which such a collection of units 
is cogitated differs, as Kant (p. 128) observes, from that 
which generates a continuous quantum in that it is inter- 
rupted. Nevertheless, by selecting a definite portion of the 
continuous quantum as unit, the continuous synthesis may 
be regarded as broken up into successive repetitions of this 
unit, and it is only in this way that the magnitude of the 
quantum can be estimated (Critique, p. 181). Number, con- 
sidered subjectively, is thus the “representation of the 
general procedure of the imagination to present its image 
to the concept” (Critique, p. 109) of quantity, and is, there- 
fore, as has been before stated, the schema of quantity. 
To the laws of number, then, every quantum must be sub- 
ject; and if its quantity is discoverable in apprehension 
(Critique, p. 127), in other words, if it is extensive, numerical 
truths will be discoverable in it intuitively. 

Having already, as I believe, shown that the whole 
science of number might be deduced from intuitions in time 
alone, I have now further shown that those facts which 
might lead us to conclude that it could also be based on the 
zndependent laws of space do not warrant such a conclusion. 

It is easy to advance another step, and to assert 
that in every case numerical truths are the result of laws 
of time. How, indeed, could they be otherwise? A num- 
ber, as such, cannot be cognized except by counting, and 
counting is an act which must take place in time, and be 
subject to its laws. 
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If it be asserted that on, the theory of Sir W. Hamilton 
we can be conscious of as many as six objects simul- 
taneously, it may be replied that this is undoubtedly true, 
if the six objects be regarded as producing a_single sensa- 
tion which indicates that there are six (just as a perception 
of sight may indicate that the visible object is rough to the 
touch), but that it is not true that the representation of six, 
as six, can be originally gained by a single glance without 
counting the units separately. 

It may still be said that we must be conscious at least 
of two as two simultaneously, for that otherwise all com- 
parison would be impossible. Mr. Mill has, I think, 
disposed of this argument. Comparison is probably 
nothing more than a rapid change from one state of 
consciousness to another. When the nature of the change 
is stated we are said to compare the two representations. 
For example, when we compare two sounds, and say one is 
louder than the other, we mean that in passing from one 
sensation to the other a certain change would take place, 
and similarly in other cases. Without however entering 
into the merits of the controversy between Hamilton and 
Stewart, this at least may be regarded as certain, that in 
any case where more than one object is present, we caz 
attend to each separately and successively, and that it is 
because we can do this that we judge that a number of 
objects is present. 

There are laws of space which may be said to be inde- 
pendent of time, such as, space has three dimensions ; 
two points determine a right line, &c.; though even these 
contain some reference to time, but it is not on such laws 
that the numerical properties of space depend. 

It remains only to inquire what was the opinion of 
Kant himself. Mr. Mahaffy, who probably knows more of 
Kant than any other English author, maintains that Kant 
bases arithmetic not on time but on space (Fischer on 
Kant’s Critick, translated by J. P. Mahaffy, with notes, &c., 
pS. XXix, 15, 95). 
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In his recent work (The Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers) Mr. Mahaffy adheres to the same opinion, and 
seems to think that his remarks in the notes to Fischer 
have put an end to all controversy on the subject. In this 
opinion I am unable to coincide, and in refuting Mr. 
Mahaffy, which I hope to be able to do, I shall gladly 
avail myself of the assistance afforded by his notes to 
Fischer on Kant. 

The quotations which I shall make from Kant himself 
are taken from Mr. Meiklejohn’s translation of the Critique 
of the Pure Reason. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s first reference to Kant’s theory of the 
nature of Arithmetical truths is in p. xxix of the Intro- 
duction to Fischer’s Commentary, from which I quote the 
following :— 

“In basing arithmetic on synthetical axioms, Kant 
seems not to have considered these axioms to extend to 
any numbers beyond the range of ordinary intuition. If, 
as Sir William Hamilton thinks, we can intuite six objects 
simultaneously, then the original axioms will be limited to 
the addition and subtraction of units within this number. 
But within the sum, whatever it may be, which can be 
intuited at once, the adding and subtracting of numbers is 
a process directly intuitive, and we should be careful how 
we speak of the act of adding or the result produced, as if 
there were any mediate inference or manipulation of the 
units during which they did not each and all remain, 
actually before us. * * * * * When we come to 
higher numbers, the association school seems to think our 
principle is at fault, for that we add and subtract large 
numbers with equal certainty is obvious, and surely we 
can never have any evidence on the subject from direct 
intuition. Mr. Mansel, who bases arithmetic on time, says 
that we must have been conscious of even these large 
numbers at some time or other in some succession of 
thoughts, and that this is sufficient. Sufficient it certainly 
would be, but its truth is very doubtful. Kant appears 
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more correct in deducing arithmetic from space, and on 
this view we may hold that our knowledge of all the higher 
numbers and the processes we perform with them, are mere 
cogttationes caecae sive symbolicae.” 

The theory here put forward by Mr. Mahaffy as that of 
Kant seems to be that, by looking at a collection of objects, 
we gain instantaneously a representation of the corre- 
sponding number, and that when in this way a knowledge 
of two numbers has been obtained, by putting the two col- 
lections together, and looking at the result, we instan- 
taneously arrive at a knowledge of the number which is 
the sum of the two former, but that this mode of procedure 
is applied only to numbers whose sum is not greater than 
six, and that beyond this point our knowledge with respect 
to numbers is merely a cogztatio caeca sive symbolica. 1 
am not at present concerned with the absolute truth or 
falsehood of this theory, but merely with the question as 
to whether it was held by Kant. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance for Mr. Mahaffy, that 
the example selected by Kant in the first passage, where 
he speaks of the mode of arriving at arithmetical truths, 
introduces so large a number as twelve, which, on Mr. 
Mahaffy’s principles, is beyond the reach of anything but a 
cogitatio caeca sive symbolica. However, as’ the limit of 
direct intuition is taken from Hamilton, not Kant, we can 
not lay very great stress on this point. 

Let us now examine the mode in which Kant describes 
the origin of the judgment 7 + 5 = 12 (Critique, p. 10). “I 
first take the number 7,” says Kant, “and, for the concep- 
tion of 5, calling in the aid of the fingers of my hand as 
objects of intuition, I add the units, which I before took 
together to make up the number 5, gradually, now, by means 
of the material image, my hand, to the number 7, and by 
this process I a¢ /ength see the number 12 arise. Arith- 
metical propositions are, therefore, always synthetical, of 
which we may become more clearly convinced by trying 
large numbers.” 
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Kant, then, plainly held that each unit must be added 
separately, and that.the same process might be applied to 
large numbers as to small. Thus, if we desired to find the 
sum of 25 and 27, we might do so by direct counting, by 
saying 25 and 1 are 26, 25 and 2 are 27, 25 and 3 are 28, &c. 
Theoretically, this method is always applicable, though 
never used in practice, except for small numbers; but on 
Mr. Mahaffy’s principles it is absolutely and altogether 
impossible beyond a certain limit. We are not to suppose 
that Kant fell into Mansel’s error in reference to large 
numbers any more than into Mr. Mahaffy’s. In p. 63 he 
says: ‘Thus our enumeration—and this is more observ- 
able in large numbers—is a synthesis according to concep- 
tions, because it takes place according to a common basis . 
of unity—for example the decade.” 

The more closely we consider the first passage quoted 
from Kant the more we find it opposed to Mr. Mahaffy’s 
theory. Kant is arguing against the possibility of basing 
Arithmetic on the mere analysis of concepts, and says that 
we must have recourse to an intuition. He does not say 
an intuition in space, and he seems to consider that external 
objects are required only for the purpose of indicating a 
definite number of distinct units. We may have recourse, 
he says, to five points, or our five fingers, and by gradually 
adding the units so indicated, at length we see the number 
12 arise. It does not by any means appear that we must 
take in the whole collection of objects corresponding to the 
sum at one simultaneous glance. In order to do this, the 
objects added ought to be similar, and capable of being 
compactly arranged in space. There are no objects similar 
to my five fingers under my control except the five fingers 
of my other hand, and in the example considered by Kant 
five has to be added to seven, besides which, Kant says five 
points will do as well. Moreover—and this is decisive 
against Mr. Mahaffy—Kant does not think that there need 
be any intuition corresponding to 7 at all. “We must,” 
says Kant, “go beyond these conceptions, and have recourse 
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to an intuition which corresponds to ome of the two.” It 
there is no intuition of 7 there can be none of 12. The 
theory of Kant is confirmed by the ordinary practice of 
inexperienced arithmeticians. Such a person, if desirous 
of knowing the sum of 7 and 5, would not count one, two, 
three, four, &c., up to seven, but would say at once seven 
and one are eight, seven and two are nine, &c., and finally, 
seven and five are twelve. The process indicated by Kant 
is precisely similar, and differs only in this, that the sepa- 
rate units of one number are indicated by objects in space 
instead of by ‘sounds. 

If Mr. Mahaffy’s theory were correct, a person who forgot 
anything in his addition table would have to perform a 
complicated experiment requiring extraordinary rapidity 
and acuteness of vision in order to obtain the required 
information, except, indeed, he had recourse to a cogttatio 
caeca sive symbolica. I would not wish to cast any im- 
putation on Mr. Mahaffy’s character, yet I fear that he, as 
well as Mr. Mill, exhibits unmistakeable symptoms of having 
been “debauched” by philosophy. Were I criticizing Mr. 
Mahaffy’s theory in itself, and not merely considering 
whether he is correct in attributing it to Kant, it would be 
necessary to take notice of the remarks on Mansel: for 
here Mr. Mahaffy seems to admit that intuitions in time, 
if we only could get them, would be sufficient for everything. 

In the note to p. 15 of Fischer’s Commentary, Mr. Ma- 
haffy mentions the passages in Kant on which he relies. 
The first is that in p. 10 of the Critique, which I have already 
considered at length. Mr. Mahaffy then observes, that in 
the transcendental exposition of time Kant makes no men- 
tion of arithmetic, and concludes that it must be founded on 
space. This argument does not appear to be worth much, 
for arithmetic is not mentioned in the transcendental expo- 
sition of space any more than in that of time. Kant men- 
tions in each case only general self-evident propositions, 
and he thought, as appears from the Critique, p. 124, that 

Q 
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there are no such propositions relating to numbers. He 
plainly regarded Geometry as the most important branch of 
Mathematics, and the one which most readily exhibited the 
truth of his philosophical principles. His account of the 
method of Algebra (pp. 437, 447) is extremely brief, com- 
pared with his account of that of Geometry. In p. 442, he 
almost identifies Geometry with Mathematics in general. 

It is not surprising that the importance of the commu- 
tative and distributive laws was not noticed by Kant. He 
naturally took for granted that the fundamental principles 
of Mathematics were those recognised by the professed 
masters of the science. When Mansel and Mr. Mill, con- 
temporaries of Professor Boole, with the Calculus of Opera- 
tions an actually existing science, make no mention of 
the commutative and distributive laws, can we wonder that 
Kant did not anticipate the discoveries of posterity ? 

Mr. Mahaffy next refers to pp. 177 and 180 of the Critique. 

The passage in p. 177 is as follows: “ With the same 
ease can it be demonstrated that the possibility of things as 
quantities, and consequently the objective reality of the 
category of quantity, can be grounded only in external in- 
tuition, and that by its means alone is the notion of quan- 
tity appropriated by the internal sense.” In this passage 
there is a mistranslation. The latter part should be, “and by 
its means alone hereafter applied also to the internal sense.” 

There is not a word about “ the notion of quantity” in the 
original. It is the possibility of ¢hzmgs as quantities that 
Kant is considering, and it is the objective reality of the ca- 
tegory of quantity which cannot be applied to the internal 
sense, except by means of external intuition. The meaning 
of the passage will be better understood if it be taken in 
connexion with what goes before. In p. 176, Kant observes 
“that to understand the possibility of things according to 
the categories, and thus to demonstrate the objective reality 
of the latter, we require not merely intuitions but external 
intuitions.” He then goes on to show the truth of this re- 
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mark in the case of several categories, and among them 
that of quantity. The whole discussion is intimately con- 
nected with Kant’s refutation of Idealism, and rests on the 
general principle that neither time itself, regarded as the 
permanent substratum of events nor its objective reality as 
a quantum, nor any determination of time, can be cogi- 
tated without externalintuition. ‘Wecannot,” says Kant, 
Pp. 94, “cogitate time unless, in drawing a straight line 
(which is to serve as the external figurative representation 
of time), we fix our attention on the act of the synthesis of 
the manifold, whereby we determine successively the internal 
sense, and thus attend also to the succession of this deter- 
mination. Motion, as an act of the subject (not as a deter- 
mination of an object), consequently the synthesis of the 
manifold in space, if we make abstraction of space, and 
attend merely to the act by which we determine the internal 
sense according to its form, is that which produces the 
conception of succession.” Time, being merely the form of 
the internal sense, and having in itself no content, cannot 
be in itself an object of perception, nor be cogitated except 
by the apprehension of something in time. A right line 
being perfectly simple, homogeneous, and continuous, and 
being, moreover, an-a@ frzort representation made up of 
parts whose synthesis, starting from a given point, is pos- 
sible continuously in only one way, is the most perfect 
image of time which is possible, and, therefore, in order to 
cogitate time, we generate a right line in time, or, in other 
words, successively apprehend or contemplate its parts. 
This successive contemplation of the parts of space is what 
Kant means by motion as an act of the subject. In the 
note, p. 95, he observes, that it belongs not only to geo- 
metry but even to transcendental philosophy. It is on this 
account that geometry must (as we have already seen at 
length) be in accordance with the laws of time. 

In order to ascertain whether the laws of quantity rest 
ultimately on space or time, we must ask what is the con- 
dition which an object must fulfil in order to be a quan- 

Q2 
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tum. It is not difficult to determine the answer which 
Kant would give to this question. In p. 181 he says, 
“The conception of quantity cannot be explained except 
by saying that it is the determination of a thing whereby 
it can be cogitated how many times one is placed in it. 
But this how many times is based on successive repetition; 
consequently upon time and the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous therein.” In p. 128 we are told that “ when the 
synthesis of the manifold of a phenomenon is interrupted, 
there results merely an aggregate of several phenomena, 
and not properly a phenomenon as a quantity.” From 
these two passages we may collect that, in order to be a 
quantum, an object must be capable of being generated by 
a continuous synthesis in time. This is the only condition 
required ; there is no reference to space. 

This result is confirmed by the proof of the Anticipations 
of Perception. Mr. Mahaffy observes, in the note p. 96 of 
Fischer’s Commentary, that we consider reality as a quan- 
tum “ by regarding it as the result of a gradual increase of 
degrees of sensation generated in successive moments of time 
from 0 upwards.” The possibility then of generating aphe- 
nomenon by meansof a continuoussynthesis in time renders 
it a quantum without any reference, to space. In p. 134 
Kant informs us that the two Mathematical Principles of 
the Understanding “ instruct us how phenomena, as far as 
regards their intuition or the real in their perception, can 
be generated according to the rules of a mathematical 
synthesis. Consequently numerical quantities, and with 
them the determination of a pheriomenon as a quantity, 
can be employed in the one case as well as in the other. 
Thus, for example, out of 200,000 illuminations by the 
moon, I might compose and give a frzorz, that is construct 
the degree of our sensations of the sun light.” Were the 
science of quantity dependent on space, the laws of quan- 
tity could not be applied to the intensity of a sensation 
which does not occupy space. Objects in space must 
indeed exhibit the laws of quantity, but such objects are 
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not merely quanta, they are quanta ofa particular kind, 
and as such are subject to laws peculiarly spatial, such as 
“two points determine a right line.” What has been said 
enables us to see the exact state of the case in reference to 
fractions. A fraction, as a portion of a permanent quantum, 
cannot be cogitated without an original reference to space; 
nevertheless the laws of such a quantum are laws not of 
space but of time; and when by means of an intuition in 
space time has been cogitated as an objective reality, we 
recognise time itself as the primitive quantum, and frac- 
tions can be applied to definite portions of time, marked 
out by the help of external intuitions, and not only to 
portions of time, but to all objects capable of being 
generated by a synthesis in time. 

The only passage in Kant referred to by Mr. Mahaffy. 
in the note to pp. 15, 16, which I have not considered, is 
that in p. 180. I am surprised that Mr. Mahaffy should 
lay any stress on this passage. If his mode of arguing: 
from it were valid, it would prove that the whole science of 
Mathematics, according to Kant, rests merely on the evi- 
dence of the senses, and is not @ frzorz at all. 

If it be true that children learn arithmetic through the 
intuition of space, it is in no way opposed to the theory 
which I have been endeavouring to establish; but I am very 
sure that arithmetic never was learned by means of light- 
ning glances as far as 6, and beyond that number bya 
cogttatto caeca stve symbolica. 

In the note to p. 95 of Fischer’s Commentary, Mr. Ma- 
haffy endeavours to account for what he calls the mistake 
of Mr. Mansel and Dr. Fischer. I have already, in a former 
part of this essay, considered fully the passages in Kant on 
number as the schema of quantity, and have adopted Mr. 
Mahaffy’s definition of number with a slight alteration. I 
have only to add here, that Kant’s implied statement that 
number, as the pure schema of quantity, cannot be reduced 
to any image, is so far from being favourable to Mr. Ma- 
haffy, that it shows, perhaps, more clearly than any other 
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passage, the absolute impossibility, in Kant’s opinion, of 
cogitating number as number, except by a successive appre- 
hension and synthesis of its units in “me. 

Mr. Mahaffy seems to think that the apprehension of a 
set of objects as a number need not occupy time, and that 
when it does occupy time there is something peculiar in the 
mode of apprehension. There is no passage in Kant which 
I can find supporting this opinion. There is, indeed, one in 
Pp. 33, which as rendered by Mr. Meiklejohn, is opposed to 
my theory. The following is the passage to which I refer : 
“Time and space are, therefore, two sources of knowledge 
from which, a frzorz, various synthetical cognitions can be 
drawn. Of this we find a striking example in the cogni- 
tions of space and its relations which form the foundation of 
pure mathematics.” I find, on referring to the original, that 
his passage has been mistranslated, which is, perhaps, the 
reason why it has not been quoted by Mr. Mahaffy. The 
literal translation is as follows: 

“Time and space are, therefore, two sources of cogni- 
tion from which, @ frzorz, various syi.thetical cognitions can 
be drawn; as especially pure Mathematic, in respect of 
the cognitions of space, and its relations, gives a brilliant 
example.” 

Kant plainly regarded geometry as the portion of Ma- 
thematical science, which exhibited most easily and strik- 
ingly the truth of his philosophical system. That he did 
not confine Mathematics to space and its relations is plain 
from what has been said already, and is explicitly stated in 
p. 441, “To determine, a frzorz, an intuition in space (its 
figure), to divide time into periods, or merely to cognize the 
quantity of an intuition in space and time, and to determine 
it by number, all this is an operation of reason by means 
of the construction of conceptions, and is called mathe- 
matical.” 

The whole theory of Kant, in reference to the foundation 
of the science of quantity, may, I believe, be thus summed 


up. 
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It is only in external intuition that we learn the objec- 
tive reality of things as quanta; through it only can we be 
assured of the objective reality of time itself as the perma- 
nent substratum of events, or cogitate time in general as an 
objective quantum, and definite portions of time as definite 
quanta; but if we consider why quantity is attributed to 
certain objects, we find it is because they are capable of 
being generated by a synthesis in time, and that through 
such a synthesis only can they be cogitated as quanta. 
Thus considered logically, as Cousin would say, time is the 
primitive quantum, and its laws must be binding on all 
quanta. Number is altogether incogitable as number, ex- 
cept by the successive apprehension and synthesis of its 
units in space. It is the pure schema of quantity, for the 
concept of quantity cannot be explained except by saying 
it is the determination of a thing whereby it can be cogi- 
tated how many times one is placed in it. Numerical 
truths are based on intuitions in time, and must be exhi- 
bited by every collection of objects capable of being re- 
garded as distinct, as well as by all quanta whose quantity 
is discoverable in apprehension. They are valid in refe- 
rence to all quanta without exception. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that Kant’s remarks, 
PP. 437, 447, on the method of Algebra, and Mr. Mahaffy’s 
observations on them (note, p. 279, Fischer’s Commentary), 
are most valuable, and tend to confirm the theory put for- 
ward in this essay. 

By using letters to indicate what we regard as simple 
quanta, we can by means of the signs + — &c., express 
symbolically the mode in which complex quanta may be 
constructed in time. By applying operations according to 
laws, already discovered by analysing intuitions in time, 
we discover the modes in which new quanta may be gene- 
rated, and are able to prove that the same quantum may be 
generated in different ways. Results far too complicated to 
be discoverable by direct intuition may thus be reached, 
and, as the whole process is kept steadily before us, and 
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submitted to ocular inspection by means of the symbols, 
we are secured from error in our deductions. The absolute 
universality of laws of time, as binding on all phenomena 
whatever, enables us to discover results, as Mr. Mill has 
observed, by direct intuition of the symbols themselves. 
Thus we ascertain how often a particular term occurs in a 
result by direct counting. By the power which we have of 
regarding a quantum as simple or complex at will, and of 
expressing this by the symbols used, we are enabled to 
concentrate our attention on some particular mode of 
generating a complex quantum, and to show that it leads 
to the same result as some other mode. 

It is worthy of remark, as confirming to some extent the 
theory put forward in this essay, that in Algebra, the science 
of Quantity, there are no signs indicating operations or re- 
sults of a purely spatial character. If the science of Quan- 
tity were altogether dependent on space this would be re- 
markable. It does not result from any inherent impossi- 
bility of expressing spatial relations symbolically, for, as is 


well known, this has been done in the Quaternion system 
of Sir W. R. Hamilton, where a+ 4 means not the sum of 
two quanta, but the diagonal of the parallelogram whose 
sides are a and 4, 





TACITUS AND VIRGIL. By Tuomas J. B. Brapy, A. M., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE commentators on Tacitus and Virgil have noticed 
several passages in which the historian has evidently 
availed himself of the phraseology and thoughts of Virgil, 
but it does not seem to have occurred to any one to collect 
the parallel expressions, and present them at one view to 
the reader. The passages quoted in the present paper, 
though not forming an exhaustive list, nevertheless show 
that these echoes of Virgil are a marked and interest- 
ing feature in the writings of Tacitus, and prove an inti- 
mate acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the poet by 
the historian. The enthusiastic manner in which Virgil is 
spoken of in the Dialogus de Oratoribus would (if this 
work be really one of the writings of Tacitus) prepare us 
to find traces of the influence of the poet on the mind of 
the historian (Dial. de Oratoribus, chaps. 12, 13, and 20). 
Although the interest attaching to these parallelisms is 
chiefly literary, yet it would appear that they sometimes 
possess a critical value. In the case of disputed readings, 
if it be found that one reading recalls a Virgilian expres- 
sion, it may fairly be preferred, even if less supported by 
MS. authority than others. Two passages may be here 
referred to. In Annals, XIII. 55, where the Medicean MS. 
has the corrupt reading “quotam partem campi iacere,” 
the emendation of Lipsius (adopted by Orelli, Halm, and 
others), “quo tantam partem campi iacere?” appears 
greatly supported by Virgil, Georgics, II. 343, “tantum 
campi iacet.” In the Histories, 1. 21, “nox parandis 
operibus assumpta,” the MS. is well supported against the 
emendation “absumpta” by the Virgilian parallel, Aen. 
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VIII. 411, “‘noctem addens operi.” The meaning is, “night 
also was employed in preparing the war-engines.” <As the 
present remarks are intended rather to draw attention to 
the subject than to give it a complete discussion, I subjoin 
the passages, hoping that the list will be increased by the 





’ 


observation of students of Virgil and Tacitus. 


Agricola, 29. 
Quibus cruda ac viridis senectus. 


Agricola, 37. 
Et aliquando etiam victis ira virtus- 
que. 


Germania, 35. 
Hactenus in occidentem Germaniam 
novimus, in septemtrionem ingenti 


flexu redit. 


FTistories, 1. §2. 
Panderet modo sinum et venienti 
fortunae occurrerit. 


Histories, Ul. 20. 
Bracas barbarum tegmen indutus, 


Histories, 1. 21. 
Nox parandis operibus assumpta (al. 
absumpta). 


Histories, Ul. 41. 
A paucioribus Othonianis quominusin 
vallum impingerentur Italicae legionis 
virtute deterriti. 


Histories, 11. 86. 
(P. Antonius) seditionibus potens. 


Histories, 11. 88. 
Tergis ferarum et ingentibus telis 
horrentes. 


Histories, U1. 74. 
Aramque posuit casus suos in mar- 
more expressam. 


Aeneid, VI. 304. 
Cruda deo viridisque senectus. 


Aeneid, I. 367. 
Quondam etiam victis redit in prae- 
cordia virtus. 


Georgics, U1. 351. 
Quaque redit medium Rhodope por- 
recta sub axem. 


Aeneid, VIII. 112. 
Pandentemque sinus et tota veste vo- 
cantem .. . victos. 


Aeneid, XI. 111. 
Pictus acu tunicas et barbara tegmina 
crurum, 


Aeneid, VII. 41. 
Noctem addens operi. 


Aeneid, V. 805. 
Exanimata sequens impingeret agmina 
muris, 


Aeneid, XI. 340. 
(Drances) seditione potens. 


Aeneid, V. 37. 
Horridus in iaculis et pelle Libystidis 
ursae. 


Bucolics, ut. 106. 
Inscripti nomina regum flores. 





ON TACITUS 


Histories, ut. 81. 
Incendio Capitolii dirempta belli com- 
mercia. 


Annales, XIV. 33. 
Belli commercium. 


Histories, IV. 53- 
Super caespitem redditis extis. 


Annales, XI. 1. 
Didita per provincias fama. 


Annales, XiI. 58. 
Romanum Troia demissum. 


Annales, XII. 12. 
Non comminus Mesopotamian petivit. 


Annales, XU. 20. 
Ita maioribus placitum, quanta per- 
vicacia in hostem, tanta beneficentia 
adversus supplices utendum. 


Annales, X11. 63. 
Vis piscium immensa Pontum erum- 
pens. 


Annales, XIII. 55. 
Quo tantam partem campi iacere ? al 
quotam. 


Annales, XV. 5. - 
Vis locustarum ambederat quidquid 
herbidum. 


Annales, XV. 14. 
Quid de Armenia cernerent (= de- 
cernerent.) 


Annales, XV. 72. 
Nam et ipse (Nymphidius) pars Ro- 
manarum cladium erit. 


AND VIRGIL. 


Aeneid, X. 532. 


P Belli commercia Turnus sustulit. 


Georgics, Il. 194. 
Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus 
exta. 


Aeneid, VII. 132. 
Tua terris didita fama. 


Aeneid, 1. 288. 
Iulius a magno demissum nomen 
Iulo. cf. Hor. Sat. 25, 63. 


Georgics, 1. 104. 

Iacto qui semine comminus arva Inse- 
quitur ; where Servius explains com- 
minus by “at once” vid. Orell 
Tac. lc. 


Aeneid, Vi. 854. 
Parcere subiectis et debellare super- 
bos. 


Aeneid, 1. 580. 
Erumpere nubem ardebant. 


Georgics, III. 343. 
Tantum campi iacet. 


Aeneid, Ill. 257. 
» « mensas. 


( 


| Ambesas . 


Aeneid, V. 753. 
| Ambesa robora. 


Aeneid, XU. 709. 
Cernere ferro. 


Aeneid, ii. 6. 
Quorun pars magna fui. 
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I append a few reminiscences of Horace which I have 


noticed in Tacitus. 


Agricola, 46. 
Nam multos veterum sicut inglo- 
rios oblivio obruit, &c. 


Annales, XV. 37. 
Ex illo contaminatorum grege. 


Histories, 1. 29. 
Fatigabat deos. 


Histories, 1. 71. 
Infamibus Vaticani locis. 


Hf istories, IV. 47. 
Documenta fortunae summaque et 
ma miscentis, 


Histories, 1. 82. 
Lymphatis animis. 





Hor. Odes, IV. 9, 25. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, &c. 


Hor, Odes, 1. 37; 9. 
Contaminato cum grege. 


Hor. Odes, 1. 2, 26. 
Prece qua fatigent Vestam. 


Hor, Odes, I. 3, 20. 
Infames scopulos. 


Hor, Odes, 1. 34, 12. 


Ima summis mutare. 


Hor. Odes, 1. 37, 14. 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. 


“wy 
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NOTES. By J. P. Manarry, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Professor of Ancient History. 


ARISTOPHANES, ‘Immije, vv. 258-65. 


, , , ,’ a 4 a s = , 
év dixy y’, éwel ra Kowa ply AaxElv KareaOiec, 

> = 
kaToouxaZee miCwy trove UrevOivouc, sxoTav 
boric avro@v wpude tori’ f rétwy, fun Titwr" 

na ’ a o ° 
kijv tiv’ avt@v yv@¢ ampaypov Svra Kal Kexnvdra, 

a , , ‘ , - 

katayaywv t& Xeppovijcov diaBadrwy iyKvpioac, 
wv) > , .Y 7 >, 4 > 4 
alr’, amootpibac rov Wuov, abrov évexoAnBacac, 
kal oxomreic ye, TWY ToATw@Y batic EoTly auvoKav 


tAobat0¢, kal i) Tévnpog, kal Tpéuwy Ta Tpaypara, 


THIS passage has greatly troubled the commentators. In 
the first place, the last lines, kal oxoweic—rpaypuara, are 
certainly no proper conclusion to the passage, and are, 
therefore, against the authority of all the MSS., inserted 
after v. 260, where the repetition of oxomeig ye, immediately 
after oxoma@v, makes them very awkward. But, in the 
second place, almost every word in vv. 262-3 gives rise 
to doubts and difficulties. Why should Cleon’s prey be 
brought from the Chersonese? What does d:aBaddv mean? 
and shall we read d&aAaBev, making it and ayxvpicag wrest- 
ling metaphors? What is meant by turning away the 
shoulder, and how can évexoAfBacac, of which the meaning 
seems to be 4 swallow, be reconciled with any process in 
wrestling? These latter difficulties are, in my opinion, all 
produced by the false assumption of some of the scholiasts, 
that Aristophanes jumped from the metaphor of pulling figs 
into that of wrestling. The passage is far simpler without 
this assumption, and does not require its words to be 
tortured. We only require to accentuate wydv (v. 263) 
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instead of ov, and to repudiate the unwarranted trans- 
position of the last verses (264-5) into the middle of the 
metaphor, where they dislocate well-connected lines. 

From this point of view, xeynvdra refers, most aptly, to the 
gaping ofthe overripe fruit. xarayayav tk Xeopovjoov Means 
‘drawing him down from Chersonesus’ (where he had, pro- 
bably, gone on private business) as from a high branch of 
the tree. cig Aijuvov mAciv was a proverb for men evad- 
ing a legal summons on pleas of private business. I 
suppose the cleruchies in the Chersonese afforded similar 
causes of absence. daBartev ayxibpioag is difficult, but not 
the latter word, which points to the ayxipiopua, or fig hook, 
as Hesychius says. The words therefore mean, ‘having 
hooked him by calumny.’ Most later editors have d:akaBov 
and jyxbpisac, to which I object, as it introduces two 
changes in the text unnecessarily, and the former merely 
to support a false theory of explanation. 

’Atoorpifac tov wudv, is not, as the commentators 
strangely believe, ‘turning away his shoulder,’ or ‘ your 
own shoulder,’ either of which operations is unknown in 
wrestling, and both equally absurd ; but it is ‘ surning aside 
the unripe fig,’ so as not to pull it with the ripe one. Figs often 
grow in pairs on the tree, but never I think in large clus- 
ters. I have never seen more than three together. avrov 
évexoAnacac, ‘you gulp down the ripe one.’ There is no 
other proper meaning for éyxoAnfaZw than this, given by 
Hesychius, and it perfectly accords with the sense. The 
retrospective sense given to airdy, referring it to the ripe 
fig, and not the raw, will offend no scholar acquainted 
with the use of the pronoun in Aristophanes, ex. gr. 
=SHpIKEec, 239 :— 


Tig apromwAdog Aabdvr’ ExAEPapev tov SApov 
«aQ’ payer Tov Kopkdpou, katacyloavreg abrov (sc. rov bApov) 
( a pKdpou, Xx ¢ avroy (sc. rov 5Apov). 


The last two lines are, I think, in their right place. 
After describing, under the metaphor of the gathering of 
figs, Cleon’s treatment of the tretuvor, who were by far 
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the most obvious subjects for his extortion, the chorus 
adds : ‘ You keep a look out too, as to who is rich and silly 
among the citizens’ general/y, as opposed to the special 
class just noted. But before they conclude the sentence 
Cleon interrupts them, and so they end with an unwilling 
aposiopesis, to which, however, every hearer could supply 
the remainder. 

Ido not think that this analysis leaves any difficulty 


‘unsolved. I may add that the Scholiasts, as well as Hesy- 
“ chius, have an inkling of this rendering of the whole pas- 


sage, and after accommodating each word to the wrest- 
ling metaphor, add its meaning in relation to figs. But 
both they and all the modern commentators have bound 
themselves slavishly to the former interpretation. I sub- 
mit that my rendering of the words amoorpipac—ivexoAj- 
Bacev, as compared with their absurdities about people’s 
shoulders when wrestling, is almost decisive. Suidas 
is quoted (though I cannot find the passage in Bernhardy’s 
Edition) as translating the last word imi xéAae Baiver. I 
hardly think any one will accept this explanation as more 
than a random guess, suggested by a false view of this 
very passage. 


EURIPIDES, Medea, 68. 


néacove mooceA\Owy EvOa 81) wadairaro 
Gaccovet. 


This line has been universally understood by commenta- 
tors to mean, ‘going to the place for playing draughts, where 
the elders sit’—a very extraordinary version if we consider 
the manners of the Greeks. That old Greek gentlemen 
should sit and play draughts in public must have been 
thought highly unseemly. Pindar indeed allows the happy 
departed in the islands of the blest to indulge in them, and 
Plato somewhere in his Laws permits them as a recreation 
for old age; but there is nothing else more definite to sup- 
port this translation, in itself strange enough. The real 
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meaning will appear from the following considerations :— 
(1) It was the habit of elders, from Homeric times down- 
ward, to sit on a circle of smooth stones, the primitive 
judgment-seats of the aydpa. I need not quote passages in 
support of so well-known a fact. (2) A Fragment of 
Cratinus (’Apx. fr:. 4) says: 


EvOa Atdg peyarou Ddxor, récoor re Kadovvrat, 


and this proves that a certain set of stone seats at Athens 
were called résoor. But in this line I think we should con- 
strue Até¢ weyaAovu with both substantives ; for (3) under the 
expression Awe yijpoc, Suidas explains that this was the 
name of a certain place at Athens, where Zeus was said to 
have decided a dispute between Poseidon and Athene by 
his vote. I conceive the large smooth stones in the ‘sacred 
circle’ to have suggested by their shape huge voting peb- 
bles as well as huge draughtsmen, and so ‘ Jove’s voting 
pebbles’ was applied to these stones, just as in Ireland a 
gap in a mountain is called ‘the devil’s punchbowl,’ or a 
huge round rock a ‘ giant’s marble.’ (4) It is certain that 
in later Greek résoog sometimes meant a large stone, as 
well as a pebble for playing draughts. Strabo uses it for 
the square base ofa pillar in large buildings. The line 
then in question clearly means: ‘Going to the wésoo, or 
smooth stone seats, where the elders are in the habit of sit- 
ting.’ 

Mr. Tyrrell observed that in a line corresponding to this in 
the Christus Patiens (which is a cento from plays of Euri- 
pides), the reading is @déxoug instead of réscovg—the rest of 
the line being exactly the same—which clearly shows the 
opinion of the author, or the tradition of his day, to have 
been in agreement with the translation I have suggested. 





NOTES. 


TACITUS, ANNAL. XI. 29. 


The historian is speaking of the plans of Callistus, 
Narcissus, and Pallas, who, he says :— 

‘ Agitavere, num Messalinam secretis minis depellerent 
amore Silii, cuncta alia dissimulantes. Dein metu, ne ad 
permitiem ultro traherentur, desistunt Pallas per ignaviam, 
Callistus prioris quoque regiae peritus; ... . (marks of 
omission) perstitit Narcissus, ut solum td tmmutans, ne quo 
sermone praesciam criminis et accusatoris faceret.’ 

The italicised words are evidently not sound. Halm 
suggests se? solum, Nipperdey (with his usual daring) ccen- 
stlium dissimulans. Orelli simply omits the w¢; Heinsius 
and Haase, ut solum td imputans, which is Tacitean, but 
far-fetched. Gronovius had formerly suggested at solum, 
which is close to the MSS., but gives a bad sense, as the 
whole plan of Narcissus was changed. The MSS. quoted 
by Orelli read (M) wt? solum, as above printed, and (G) e¢ 
solum, in which the ef is otiose. 

It appears, then, that there is still place for an emen- 
dation which will carry conviction. Strangely enough, the 
most obvious one has never been suggested, viz.: ‘ per- 
stitit Narcissus, UT SOLUS id immutans,’ &c. This emen- 
dation only changes one letter of the best MS., a letter 
often expressed by abbreviation, and gives an adequate 
sense. The three powerful freedmen, when in combina- 
tion, had proposed to threaten Messalina secretly with 
their enmity, should she not abandon Silius. Their con- 
joint power was such, that they were not afraid to let her 
know their sentiments. But when two of them would not 
venture into action, from the reasons assigned, and Nar- 
cissus was left alone, he persisted in his accusation, making 
this alteration, as he was now stngle-handed (ut solus), namely, 
that Messalina should be given no previous hint of what 
the charge against her would be, or who was her accuser, 
This precaution was necessary, as he was not strong enough 

R 
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to resist her if she had discovered his plan. This use of uw 
is peculiarly Tacitean, and will not require citations to 
support it. If my view of the argument be correct, the 
expression secretis minis in the preceding sentence will 
mean not ‘threats reaching Messalina,’ of which she could 
not discover the authors, but merely ‘Arzvade threats,’ that is, 
not made known to the public. So secreta impertt, &c. 

As to the substitution of s for m in my emendation, it 
should be added that in the uncial character they are so 
similar as to be easily confused, viz. S = m and M = o. 


i 
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NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE PROTAGORAS. By GrorGe 
LONGFIELD, D. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


COMMENTATORS have found a difficulty in a passage in the 
Protagoras, where there seems to me to be none. The fol- 
lowing is the passage to which I refer :—Ovxovy époiuef’ av 
avrove éyw Te kal ob way, Tovnod St ab’ta TH gare elvat; Té- 
Tepov Ort THY HOoviy rabtny év TH wapaxpiua Tavéxet Kat 706 
ori EkaoTov aurwy, i} btt tic Tov VaTEpov Xodvov vdaoue TE ToLEt 
kat mevlac cat GAXa rotavra woAda tapackebaler; 7) Kav et Te 
robtwy sic Td VatEepov pndiy mapacKevaZe, yaloev St udvov Troxel, 
duwe & av kaka hv, Ste wabdvra yaloev Tot nai Srnovv; Pro- 
tagoras, ch. xxxvi. (354, C.D.). In establishing the thesis 
that virtue consists in knowledge, Socrates considers the 
case of those who are spoken of as “overcome by plea- 
sures,” who might be thought to err, not through igno- 
rance, but for want of power to resist evil temptation. But 
in the case of such he contends that ignorance is the real 
cause of error. They pursue pleasure, thinking it to be a 
good, and not seeing that it is evil on account of its disas- 
trous consequences. In what respect, he asks, are sensual 
enjoyments evil? Is it because they produce pleasure at the 
moment, or because they occasion disease and poverty, and 
other evil results afterwards ; or, he goes on to say, would 
it be maintained that if they led to no such evil results, 
but only made a man feel enjoyment, they would still be 
evil, merely because they made a man feel enjoyment even 
in any degree (ért paOdvra yaloew wort Kal dwnovv)? It is the 
word yafdvra here which has perplexed commentators. 
Stallbaum thinks that ra@évra must be the true reading, 
and, taking érnovv with rafdvra, thus explains the passage 
“quia faciunt, ut quis quomodocunque affectus gaudeat,” 
R2 
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i.e. “quia faciunt, ut qui gaudeat, is afficiatur sensibus qui- 
buslibet, etiam turpibus et parum honestis.” As to this in- 
terpretation of the words, few, I think, would concur in 
Stallbaum’s complacent remark “ hoc modo argumentatio- 
nem deinceps optime procedere.” Ast explains the com- 
mon reading pafdvra, “quod scientem (h. e. yryvweoxovra, 
rt rovnpdv ior Td xaloav, et tamen iis se dedentem) afficiunt 
voluptate.” This view of the meaning of pafévra seems 
to me most unnatural. Mr. Jowett translates the passage, 
“would they still be evil, if they had no attendant evil 
consequences, simply because they gave the consciousness 
of pleasure,’ thus understanding pafdvra yaipev to mean 
“‘to have the consciousness of pleasure,” a sense which I 
think the words could not yield. 

The fact is, that whether we read pa@évra or wafdvra, 
if we suppose that the participle agrees with the subject 
of yaioev, the word merely encumbers the clause; but to 
me it seems perfectly clear, that the participle agrees, not 
with the subject of yaioev, but with that of wore, and that 
the words dr: pafdvra are to be taken together, the phrase 
being an instance in the plural form of the very common 
Platonic idiom ér: pabwy = “ quia.” 

Other instances are found of the idiom where the parti- 
ciple is plural. I do not recollect any other passage where 
the participle is neuter. The phrase would, I suppose, in 
strict propriety be used only when the subject of the verb 
following was a person. Here indeed it might be said, 
that a sort of personal agency is attributed to the subject 
of the sentence, as the verb roi shows. 

A passage in which the idiom occurs with the participle 
in the plural is given by Stallbaum in a note on the Apo 
logy. It is from Eupolis, quoted by Stobzeus :—Serm. iv., 
P- 53- 


e000 yap mpd¢ tuag mpdrov amoAoyhoouat, 
Sri pwabdvreg rode Eévoug uév Aéyers wouhrag cogodc. 
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NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE PHAEDO OF PLATO. By 
Tuomas K. Asszort, A. M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE passage to which the following suggestion refers is in 
ch. 47, p.99c. It is necessary to remind the reader of the 
course of the argument in which it occurs. In chaps. 46 
and 47, Socrates mentions that, when he found Anaxagoras 
saying that vote tor 6 dtaxoouwv kai mavTwv airioc, he was 
much pleased, and expected to find him applying this prin- 
ciple to the explanation of natural phenomena. I never 
could have supposed, says he, that a man who said that 
things were ordered by Mind should, when seeking for the 
cause of any particular arrangement, assign any other than 
drt BéATioTov abra ovTWe ExEv éotly Worep Exe. But he found 
on the contrary, that Anaxagoras, as well as others, mistook 
the instrument for the cause, 81d oy) cat 6 pév rig Slvny megiri- 
cic rH yp UTS TOU Ovpavod péverv Si) TOLL Thy yiv, 6 OF KT. AL 
tiv O& rov we oldy re BéATiota avra rePijvat Sivan 
ovUrw viv Kketa0at, ravrnv ovre Enrovarw oure Tiva olovra Sai- 
poviay isxdv Exev, adAd yyovvrae rovrov “ArAavra dv more 
loxupdrepov Kal aQavarwrepov Kat padAov aravra Evvéxovra 
iEcupsiv, cat wo adnDag rayabdv Kat Slow Euvdety wai Evvéxew 
ovdty olovra. The spaced words are neglected by most 
commentators. Stallbaum’s note is: h.e. riv rov ovrw viv 
ketoOat we oldv te BéAtiora adra reAiva Sbvauev, and Mr. 
Geddes’ note is nearly the same. To say nothing of the 
double duty imposed upon we by this construction, first as, 
correlative to o¥rw, and next as part of the phrase we oldv 
re BéArtora, the proposed ordo verborum is, I think, unpre- 
cedented and intolerable. Who ever heard of rijv rov rorotrov 
Sévauiv mpayuaroc? But, moreover, the sense elicited by 
this interpretation is quite unsuitable. According to it 
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the present constitution of things is postulated to be the 
best possible, and the question resulting from this is as to 
some divaue of this. Neither the postulate nor the re- 
sulting supposition agrees with the context. The one 
thing to which Socrates throughout ascribes samovia 
isxic, the Atlas which he charges philosophers with ne- 
glecting, is the perfection of arrangement. It is this which 
he says they ought to have regarded as the cause of the 
existence of this arrangement. What they neglected was in 
fact (as it is expressed at the end of this very sentence) the 
binding force of rayafdv kai Sov, or, in other words, “the 
efficiency of 75 we oidy re BéATioTa Treva in Causing obrw viv 
xeioQa.”’ + This is what is expressed, I think, by the words in 
question ; the words otrw viv «eioOa being in apposition 
with the idea of effect suggested by évvauiv, or we may say, 
if the statement is preferred, that dévauy is used in a preg- 
nant sense, as equivalent to dtvauiw roovcav. Ihave not 
indeed been able to discover any precisely parallel instance ; 
but such a use of dévayie would be somewhat analogous to 
the application of that word (familiar in Plato) to express 
the force of a term or phrase, &c. Wemight, I think, say: 
). . . « Obvame gore OUTW viv adra KeicAa, and the transition 
from this to the construction suggested above is not diffi- 
cult. 

I subjoin Professor Jowett’s version of the passage :— 
*‘ Any power, which in disposing them as they are disposes 
them for the best, never enters into their minds.” Vol i. 


Pp. 448. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: NOTES. By Joun K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin. 


’OQXékoavov. 


A STUDENT, consulting his Liddell and Scott on the word 
@Xékpavoy, finds an article, which begins as follows :— 
“‘@Xexpavoy, to’, properly wAevdxpavoy, = wAévng kpaviov, the 
potnt of the elbow (ayxdvog xepadh, Od. 14. 494).” 

If hehasthecuriosity toexamine the passage of the Odys- 
sey here referred to, he will discover with surprise that ayxavo¢ 
in that passage does not depend on xegady at all, and that 
it is an utter delusion to suppose that Homer uses ayxwvo¢ 
xepaAy to mean the point of the elbow. The line cited is 


i}, Kal én’ aycovog kepadrry oyéOev, ele te uvOov, 


and the meaning is simply, “he supported his head on his 
bent arm.” 

The strange error did not originate with Liddell and 
Scott. Looking into the Thesaurus of Stephanus, we find in 
the article on wAécgavov,—“ Hom. ayxwvog xepadjv hoc wAé- 
kpavov vocat, Caput cubiti, ut etipsum sonat wAévne xpaviov.” 
This statement appears without correction in the new Paris 
edition of Hase and the Dindorfs. It was no doubt from 
Stephanus that it was taken by our English lexicographers. 
In Valpy’s Stephanus the quantity of the word is not given ; 
the Paris editors mark it wAéxpavov; why I cannot guess, 
especially as they seem to follow Stephanus in connecting 
it with xpaviov. 


Focula. 


In Dr. William Smith’s Latin Dictionary, under the word 
foctlus, we find, in parenthesis, “in p/ur. focula, orum, n: 
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Pl. Pers. 1, 3, 24,” and lower down in the same article the 
words of that passage in the Persa are quoted, 

iam intus uentris fumant focula. 
Another example of the same word is given from Pl. Capt. 
As SOF. 

Epulas foueri foculis feruentibus. 

Now it is plainly impossible to believe that /ocu/a in the 
Persa is a plural of /ocw/us, and how the writer of the article 
could think so, whilst quoting the words, I do not under- 
stand. It might be argued that the sense of the passage 
in the Capfé:vz requires rather foculis than foculis, and so 
Lindemann and Fleckeisen thought when, against all the 
MSS., they edited “foculis zz feruentibus.’’ But this does 
not justify the writer in the Dictionary, who quotes the line 
without the preposition. The word /focula, as some of the 
editors of Plautus, e. g. Ritschl and Weise on the Persa, 
remark, is given by Nonius Marcellus, with the explanation 
“nutrimenta,’ which perfectly suits the passage in the 
Persa; and the combination “foueri foculis” in the Capiiv¢ 
seems to show that the poet meant to use (not /dcz/zs but) 
foculis, which, like fomes and fomentum, is obviously con- 
nected with /foueo. 

The confusion here pointed out is found already in For- 
cellini, who, after giving the /focu/is in the passage of the 
Captivi under /ocu/a, adds, “ alii rectius foculos intelligunt,” 


and indeed cites the passage in question again under 
Joculus. 


An Autograph of Milton. 


Very few, I believe, are aware, that the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, possesses a most interesting autograph of 
Milton. It is in the volume marked R. dd. 39, which con- 
tains several of his controversial Tracts. Atthe beginning 
of this volume is the inscription, somewhat injured in the 
binding, “Ad doctissim[um] virum Patri{cium] Junium 
Joann[es] Miltonius hec sua unum in f[asci]culum conjecta 
mittit, paucis h[u]jusmodi lectori[bus] contentus.” The 
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closing words will remindevery one ofthe “ fit audience find, 
though few,” of the Paradise Lost. Probably in writing 
the Latin words, as well as the English, he had before his 
mind Horace’s- 


“ neque te ut miretur turba, labores, 
Contentus paucis lectoribus.” 


The Junius to whom the volume is inscribed must not 
be confounded with Junius, the philologist, whose name was 
Francis; the person meant is Patrick Young, whose bio- 
graphy will be found in Smith’s Vitae. 


An Erroneous Reference. 


Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his History of Philosophy (4th Ed. 
vol. ii. p. 678), says of Auguste Comte, “ He was fond of 
applying to her [Madame Clotilde de Vaux] the lines of his 
favorite Dante— 


Quella che imparadisa la mia mente, 
Ogni basso pensier dal cor m’ avulse.” 


This is a mistake; both the lines are not Dante’s. The 
first is, indeed, in the Divina Commedia, Par. xxviii. 3, but 
the second is Petrarch’s, and will be found in his 314th 
Sonnet. What Mr. Lewes ought to have said is, that the 
philosopher, by combining the verses, applied to Madame 
de Vaux, in relation to himself, what the two Italian 
poets had said, one of his Beatrice, the other of his 
Laura. 


“‘ Compact” in Shakspeare. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a note on his address at the Liverpool 
College (John Murray, 1873), says: “ Having given Comte 
credit for imagination, I must confess that I did not sup- 
pose him to be of ‘imagination all compact’—(Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, v. i.), but rather of imagination all 
diffuse.” I am not sure that I quite understand this state- 
ment, and I am not going to examine it as a critical 
judgment. But the words seem to imply that Mr. Glad- 
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stone takes a view of the syntax and meaning of the 
Shakspearian passage referred to, which, face fantt virt 
I must say, it is impossible to accept. He appears to re- 
gard “compact” as an epithet of “imagination,” having 
a sense which can be opposed to “diffuse.” But surely 
when Shakspeare says— 


“‘ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact,” 


he méans simply that they are wholly made up of imagina- 
tion, and he uses “ compact” just as in As you Like it, ii., 7. 
“If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.” 


Trish, Welsh, and Basque. 


I am sorry to find a writer, who studies minute accuracy 
so much as Mr. Shilleto, giving his sanction to the often 
repeated but entirely groundless statement that a Gael 
(e.g. an Irishman) and a Welshman understand each other’s 
language.—(See his Thucydides, Book I. Chap. cii.) If he 
had consulted Celtic scholars on the subject, he would have 
found that the fact is not so. The real affinity between the 
Cymric and Gaelic forms of Celtic speech gives this notion 
a prima facie plausibility, which does not belong to another 
assertion, sometimes just as positively made, that an Irish- 
man and a Basque understand each other. To go no fur- 
ther back for examples, Victor Hugo in his L’homme qut rit, 
says, ‘le basque et l’irlandais se comprennent, ils parlent le 
vieux jargon punique.”—(Vol. I., page 74.) This proposition 
is not only entirely untrue, but, to any one who knows what 
Basque is, absurd. But it is, of course, useless to reason 
with a person—even if that person be a man of genius— 
whose philology is so peculiar that he recognizes no line of 
demarcation between Semitic and Indo-European, and 
describes as a “jargon” belonging to the former linguistic 
family, a well-authenticated and highly respectable mem- 
ber of the latter. Argument is impossible between those 
who differ on first principles. 











MR. HOGAN’S EDITION OF THE MEDEA. By Roserr 
YELVERTON TyRRELL, A. M., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. 


THIS edition would have been more valuable if the author 
had reflected that the Medea is composed in metrical lan- 
guage. Onv. 1349, 


ov taidac ove Epuoa KabcOoeLauny, 


Mr. Hogan says, “I would propose to read éOpepaunv xaké- 
gvaa, SO as to make a Uorepov modrepov.” Now if we dismiss 
the hypothesis that the Medea is written, not in verse, as 
the other dramas of Euripides, but in prose, we are bound to 
observe on this arrangement of the line that the dignity 
imparted to the rhythm by the violation of the caesura thus 
introduced is hardly sufficient to reconcile us to the unusual 
feature of two trochees in an iambic senarius. 

Mr. Hogan says in his Preface, “I have to express my 
most grateful thanks to Dr. Veitch of Edinburgh for his kind- 
ness in revising the MS. of this work, and for the many 
valuable suggestions with which he has favoured me ; I have 
carefully weighed all his remarks, and while compelled to 
disagree with him on some points, have embodied in my 
notes many of his suggestions.” May we conjecture that the 
note on v. 1349, quoted above, was one on which the Editor 
was compelled to disagree with that eminent scholar, and 
may we refer it to the beneficent influence of the same that 
he has after much heart-searching refrained from introduc- 
ing an anapaest into the fourth foot of a senarius in v. 494? 
On v. 971, 

ixerever’, Earreiabe un pebyev xOdva, 


* The Medea of Euripides, with for Schools, by John H. Hogan. Wil- 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, liams and Norgate, London, 1873. 
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we have an instance of that tempered éroyn which is the 
crowning virtue of a scholar; “for gevyev,” says Mr. Hogan, 
“some read gvyeiv so as to keep an iambic (szc) in the fifth 
foot of a senarius; but although in this foot the forms 
Oaveiv, waQciv, &c., are more usual, still we also find Ovijoxev, 
mwacyev, &c.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Hogan did not consult Dr. Veitch 
on the following abstruse points :—whether when the 
Scholiast says of a line, “éy Iedtaow éoriv,” he really 
refers to “a tragedy which was called the Peleus” (p. 106) ; 
whether the first syllable of arn is short or long (see note 
on v. 986); whether “wapidwxav” is “a later Atticism for 
the regular form mapédocav” (n. on v. 627); whether 
&¢ ‘thus’ should be accented (n. on v. 584); whether amwad- 
Adoou in v. 339, and «viZu in v. 555, may not be the 2nd 
pers. sing., as has been hitherto assumed, and not the 3rd 
pers., as Mr. Hogan thinks; whether épéo#a is a part of 
the verb ecimeiv (n. on v. 61); whether a in v. 209 may not 
possibly be the fem. sing., not neut. plur. ; whether the Greek 
writers habitually “put dce for otrwe” (n. on. v. 687) ; 
and, finally, it is a pity that he did not put to Dr. Veitch 
three direct questions :—what is a strophe ? what is an anti- 
strophe? what is anenclitic? The note on v. 726 shows the 
spectacle of an Editor of the Medea puzzled by the accent on 
ov in the words ov o’ ayev BovAjcoua, and in his notes on 
the choral portions of the play he has betrayed fasszm that 
he is not aware of the existence of any strophic correspon- 
dence. Had Mr. Hogan, with the assistance of Dr. Veitch, 
solved for us these intricate problems, we could almost 
have grasped without his aid, and believed without his 
authority, the following truths:—that “’Apyot¢ oxagoc is 
put by periphrasis for the ship itself” (n. on v. 1); that 
“with deEcae we must supply yetpag” (n. on v. 19); that “the 
student should not confuse xaddg, adj., ‘good,’ and xaAwe, 
subst., ‘a rope’” (n. on v. 278); and that “rovmov Sdiuag is 
put by periphrasis for gu?” (n. on v. 529). We could have 
spared too his correction of v. 1354, in which he makes an 
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easy line unintelligible by introducing a mark of interroga- 
tion ; and his conjecture on v. 1304, 


ph pol te Soaawo’ of mpochxovreg yévet 


where he says, “for uo: I have ventured to substitute roig, 
supplying réxvorg from the preceding line, from my own 
conjecture.” We fear moreover that in a work like the 
present we can hardly attribute to the printer eiedvaa on p. 
xli., or ov« 0 fwzce on p. 67. 

Mr. Hogan deplores that “the metres of his (Euripides’) 
later plays want the impressive rhythm and majestic beat 
of the Aeschylean senarius,” and in another place he com- 
plains of “the laxity of the metre of the senarius” in the 
hands of Euripides ; but we may hope for a great improve- 
ment in the rhythm of the poet, if future Editors follow his 
example in ignoring strophic correspondence, and introduc- 
ing trochees into iambic verses. If Mr. Hogan had printed 
the article of the Westmznster Review on Euripides 7 ex- 
fenso, instead of giving it in scraps ushered in by phrases 
like, “as a writer in the Westminster Review ably ob- 
serves,” one might have enjoyed more the perusal of his 
Introduction ; and if he had carried out in practice the prin- 
ciple (to which in theory he expresses his deference) of ac- 
knowledging the source of remarks adopted from the works 
of others, he would have been less open to a charge of vio- 
lation of editorial etiguesqe, 

We have made the above remarks because we wish to 
endeavour to induce the Editor to reconsider his determi- 
nation of “attempting an edition of the Hippolytus of our 
poet, or possibly an edition of all his plays,” until he has 
made himself acquainted with the rudiments of Greek acci- 
dence and the structure of an iambic trimeter. 











ON INTEGRATION BY RATIONALIZATION. By BENJAMIN 
Wi1uiamson, A. M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE following method of showing that the various modes 


of rationalization of the expression F(z, Wa+ 2b« + cx?) de, 
(where F is rational and algebraic), are cases of one general 
transformation, may be worthy of the notice of the student. 
It can be easily seen, as is proved in treatises on the 
Calculus, that any expression of the foregoing form 
is reducible to 
M 


V a+ 2be+ cx, 


where Z and J/ are rational functions of x. 
Now suppose a and # to be the roots of the equation 
a+ 2b2 + cx? = 0, then 


V a+ 2b2+ cx? = Vc (x-a) (—[3). 


A+ 22 + v2? 


Bubetieeie jenn 
VN’ + 2p! 3 + v's? 


for z, and the radical becomes 
ve {X= aX'+ 2(u = ap!) 2 + (v= av!) *} {X— BN + 2(u Bu!) 2+ (BoA 
A+ ap! + vat (1) 
This expression obviously becomes rational if the qua- 
dratic factors, under the radical sign, be each made a per- 
fect square. 
This requires 


(u — ap’)? = (A - ad’) (v - av’), 
p? — Av + (Av! + vA’ — au’) at (u’?-A’v’)a®=0; = (2) 


' This is an application ofthe general See Fumdamenta Nova Theoria Functi- 
method of Transformation of Jacobi— onum Ellipticarum, 








- 
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and a similar equation with B instead of a. Moreover, by 
hypothesis, a satisfies the equation 

a+ 2ba+ ca? <0; 


accordingly (2) holds, if the constants A, uw, &c., satisfy 
the equations 


w?-Av= Ka, Xv’ + vd! - 2pp'=2Kb, p?-d'v'=Ke, (3) 
where X is any constant. 
Again, solving for s from the equation 
x(X/ + 2u’s + v's?) =A + 2us + vs’, 
we have 





(v~v’)2+p—ap!=V p?—dAv+ (A’v+ A= 2p’) L+ (w?=dA/v’) a? 
=VK (a+ 2br + cx’). (4) 
Also, by differentiation, we get 
(A! + 2p’s + v’s?)dx = 2{u+ vs—a(u' + v’s)} ds 
o/s aera 


dx 2/K ds 
6 Ee So: (5) 
J a+2ba+ cx? d+ 2p's+ v's? 
Hence we see that any algebraic expression of the form 
f(a) de 
¢(2) /a+ 2bx + ca? 





is rendered rational by this substitution, provided A, p, &c. 
are rational quantities for which equations (3) hold. 

These equations admit of being satisfied in a number of 
ways. We proceed to consider the simplest cases :— 

(1). Leta be positive, and we may assume v = 0, p’ = 0, 
and X =1; this gives 


p= Va, Av’ = 26, Nv’ =-C. 


Moreover, without loss of generality, we may assume 


v= 1, which gives 
AX =2b, N=A-6 
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and, therefore, 
ae: vee *, — =t + cz a (6) 
Equation (4) becomes in this case 
Vat whet co = Sa - a2, 


which agrees with the well-known transformation. 
(2). Next if we assume v’=0, w=0, andv=1, 
we get w= Vc, X=-a, and ‘= 26. 
This gives 
27-a dx dz 
= —__ and ———__—_———_ _ ——__ =. 
2 (b+ svc) Jat 2be+ce b+2V¢ (7) 


This agrees with the ordinary assumption 


x 


/a+ 2bet+ce=2-2Ve. 


It may be observed that since a and 3 do not enter into 
these results, they hold whether the roots be real or ima- 
ginary. 

Again, when the roots are real, we can rationalize the 
radical in (1) by making one factor reduce to a constant, 
and the other to 2’. 

Accordingly let 


A-aN'=0, w-ay'=0, w- Py =0, v- Bv'=0, 
or 


(3)- peo, pw =0, Agar’, v= By’. 
ad’ + By’? 
eecee O° NS ve? 
yp’ 
or e#-a=yz, (8-2); 


also (5) becomes in this case 
dar __2a2 
/a+2bu+ce® N+ve 


This agrees with the other common transformation. 
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The following application to the reduction of the Ellip- 
tic Function 
dx 
WV A (a = a) (# - B) (x - y) ( - 8) 


to the normal form genie may be worth observ- 


¥1— # sind 

ing, as it is in some respects simpler than that usually 

employed. Let the roots be arranged in order of magni- 

‘sn (3? 
2? 


* a 
tude, i.e.a>PB>y>6é: and assume # = © 


, then, in ac- 





cordance with the preceding method, we have 
dx dz 
/ (a - a) (2-3) 1-2? 


and 
dz 


WA (e-a) (@—B)(@—7) (@-8 


Re 
(e-nle-a) fa(s-E2 ess} 


If A be positive, we assume 


x oe B- Cy 


and the expression becomes 
— 


03k + are) 








Now, since =~ ‘is positive, and less' than unity, 


' This follows at once from the identity 


G-y)(a-a)  (@-B)(y-8)_, 

(a-y)(8-8)  (a-y7)(B-8) ' 
remembering the relations a > B > y > 6. 
Ss 
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it may be denoted by 4"; and, on making y= sin 0, the 
expression reduces to the form 
dé 


where Le / A (a-¥) (B- 9): 


‘ ‘ 4 a+ 62? 
Again, if A be negative,we assume z = i and the 


transformed expression is (writing - A instead of A), 
dz 


CC a is ae eo So. 
A(a~B)(a-y) ,]( (1 - alt - 1s) 
Now, let . 


zey [2-8 
J B78 


and the expression transforms into 


’ 


soiiemtaiaiitte iainenitaami 
7 Ae nB-8) Vig yy 
where 


Rk? = (a- B) (y-8) _ 1 — }2 
(a-y) (8-8) 
This is of the required normal form, having its modulus the 
complement of that in the former case. 
It may be shown that the ordinary transformation of 
elliptic integrals of the first species is easily arrived at by 
the foregoing method. 


; ; der 
For, if we rationalize the expression 7 by the 


1 — 22g?’ 
2uy : - 
ty equations (3) become yp? = A, 
and » = K#, or vy = w?k*; and the expression 
ade 
V (1 — 2*)(1 — Fa) 


assumption # = 


becomes 
iii 
A + Te Ry)? — a uty? 
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Comparing this with the expression 


udy 
v (1-94) (1- dy)’ 
we get 
Nauk, or A=p7?, 
and 
1 + \? = qu? — 2u7k*, or 1+ 2A +A? = gu’, 


‘, pede ape YA; or en 2. 


(1 + Aly 
1+Aj? 


If we make 2 = sin ¢, and y = sin ¢), we get 
iit i n'a 
V1- k*sin? “VS 1 —? sin? 9,’ 


k 2./Xr 


(1 +A)sin g, 


and sing = r+ Asin'g,” 


~ Seu 


This agrees with Gauss’s transformation. 
To deduce that of Landen from it, we change z into 


a/-1, andy into yV-=1, in the equation 


dx (1 +A) dy 
V (1~a*)(1- Rat) VW (1- 9") (1-A2y?)’ 
when it becomes 
ax (1+A)dy 
/ (+0) (1+ ha") . Vv (1+9*) (1+A74") 
where 


, (1 +A)y 
1-Ay*" 


If now we make z = tan 9, and y = tan 0, we get 


do Z (1 +A) a0, 
/ cos + & sin'@ /cos*0, + A’ sin’O, 
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4 _ (1 +A) tan), 
where tan @ = eee 
>./x 
and vx as before. 
1+A 


Again, equation (9) becomes 


dé (1 + A) a0 
Ji-k sin'@ V1-N'* sino 
where 2’ is complementary to X. 


A we get # = —— 








Also from the equation k = —, ci and 
I tA=—, alsoN’=V1-» ae 
A) 
Hence Jai ce 
transforms into 
2 dp 





1+k Vi-A* sing’ 
by the substitution 


(1 +A) tang 


tan @ = T— tang” 


This corresponds to Landen’s Transformation. 





id 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF DETERMINING THE ANHAR- 
MONIC FUNCTION OF A CUBIC. By Wituram S. 
M‘Cay, A. M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


1°. “THE several values of the anharmonic ratio determined 
at any point of the conic z* + 4” + 2? = o by its intersections 
with the conic az? + dy? + cz* =o are the ratios of differences 
of a, 4, ¢.” For this anharmonic ratio is determined at an 
intersection of the conics by the tangent to the first, and 
the lines to the vertices of the triangle of reference. At 
the intersection whose co-ordinates are 


V b-0, Ve-a, Va-b, 


the tangent is 
eV b-c+y/c-a+ 2/a-b=0, 
and one of the other lines is 


x y 

Vb-c Ve-a 
So the anharmonic ratio in question is determined on z by 
these two lines and the vertices 2x, zy, and therefore is 





a= ¢ 


b= 
And generally the anharmonic ratio determined at any 
point of a conic (C), by its intersections with another (C’), 
is a ratio of differences of the roots of the discriminating 
equation— 
MA +A7O+AO0’ + A’ =0. 


2°. “The points of contact of tangents to a cubic from 
a point on it are the intersections of the polar conics of the 
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point with regard to the cubic and its Hessian” (Salmon’s 
Higher Plane Curves, Second Edition, p. 199). This is 
an immediate consequence of the theorem that the tangent 
to a cubic at a point A meets the cubic again at a point B, 
determined by the polar line of A with regard to the Hes- 
sian ; fixing BZ, A is seen to be an intersection of the conics 
in question. 

Using the cannonical form, the Cubic and its Hessian 
are 

UE x3 + y+ 23 + Om ayz, 


H=- 0? U + (1 + 8m) xyz. 


The form of shows that the polar conic with regard to 
the triangle of reference passes through the intersections of 
the polar conics with regard to U and H. 

I shall apply the first theorem to find the anharmonic 
ratio determined at any point of the polar conic (C), with 
regard to the cubic by the polar conic (C’), with regard to 
the triangle of reference of a point on the cubic, this ratio 
being the required Anharmonic Function of the cubic. 

The polar conics are 


CH x’ x? + yy? + 2/2? + 20 (a yz + yao + 8'2y) = 0. 
O’ = 2 (x' ys + y/ as + 2/2y) = 0. 
Torming the invariants of C and C’, we find 
A=- m?U' +(1 + 8m!) x92’, 
8 = 18m? x'y’s’. 0 = 12m 2'y’'s’ 
A’ = 2297/2’. 
And when UW’ = 0, the discriminating equation becomes 
AP (1 + 8225) + 18A?m? + 12AM + 2 =O0. 


The disappearance of the co-ordinates already indicates 
the constancy of the anharmonic ratio of four tangents as 
their intersection moves along the cubic, as first pointed 
out by Dr. Salmon (Higher Plane Curves, Second Edi- 
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tion, p. 142). Removing the second term of this equation 
(which does not alter the differences of the roots), putting 
A(1 + 8m) = 4, and writing S, Z for m‘-_m, 1- 20 m' - 8m’, 
the equation becomes 


2-12 84+ 2T7=0. 


The equation which gives the differences of the roots of 
this form is well known to be 


y — 36 Sy + V 108 VW 645° — 7? =0. 


Reducing the roots of this by the factor V3.5, it becomes 


‘ 6483-7? 
2 - 128+ 2 Ca =O 
The ratios of whose roots are the values of the Anharmonic 
Function of the cubic. 
This is the same equation that Dr. Salmon derives from 


other considerations (Higher Plane Curves, p. 192). 





